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14 WHY CIVIL WAR MILITARY HISTORY MUST 
BE LESS THAN 85 PERCENT MILITARY 


In North e& South, volume 4, #6, editor Keith Poulter 
described military history as the “meat” of Civil War 
studies. Historian William W. Freehling ripostes that 
without the “potatoes” of social history, we cannot have a 
satisfying meal. 
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(“Why Civil War Military History Must Be Less 
Than 85 Percent Military,’ page 14) 


- Wale +429 BECOMING JOSHUA LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 


Nothing in Joshua Chamberlain’s life prior to the Civil 
War suggested that he would one day become known as 
“The Hero of Little Round Top.” In fact, his life during 
the antebellum years took him about as far afield of 
military matters and heroism as a man could get. 
—Glenn W. LaFantasie 


40 COLD HARBOR: ANATOMY OF A BATTLE 


Why was the attack launched? How many casualties 
were there? Which units suffered most, and why? And 
did Robert E. Lee really have not so much as one man in 
reserve? Contemporary records reveal that much that we 
thought we knew about the battle is fiction. 

—Gordon C. Rhea 


fie ee 64 THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT SAMARIA CHURCH 
biti pees eae a a as ie fi After Phil Sheridan’s defeat at Trevilian Station, his 

| cavalry retreated toward the James River, accompanied 
by a wagon train filled with seriously wounded men and 
prisoners. A single division was detached to act as 
rearguard at Samaria Church, and that unit swiftly 
became the target of the entire Confederate cavalry 
command.—Eric J. Wittenberg 
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Editorial 


MILITARY AND SOCIAL HISTORY 


HIS ISSUE’S LEAD ARTICLE, BY WILLIAM 

FREEHLING, is bounced off my editorial in 

North e South, Volume 4, #6. In self defense, 
when I remarked in that editorial that 85% of the 
magazine’s fare “will continue to be military,” I did not 
mean to imply that social, military, political, economic, 
and diplomatic history could or should be altogether 
divorced from one another. I meant that only about 
15% of the magazine’s content would be devoted to 
wholly non-military subjects, such as the causes of the 
war. I should also point out that the magazine’s title, 
North & South, is not intended, and never was intended, 
to imply that the years 1861-1865 witnessed a war 
between the North on the one hand and the South on 
the other—which clearly was not the case. Rather the 
title reflects the notion that the magazine’s scope is the 
war in its entirety. 


+ oF OF OF 


It has been my great pleasure this past year to host 
the tours put on by the Civil War Society, and thus to 
meet many of the readers of North & South. So success- 
ful was this year’s program (passing lightly over the 
cuisine of one hotel that will not figure in future 
programs!) that we are expanding it in the coming year. 
There will again be four battlefield tours, this time 
covering North Anna and Cold Harbor (bring this issue, 
containing Gordon Rhea’s article on the battle, with 
you—Gordon will be leading the tour), Brandy Station, 
Vicksburg, and Gettysburg. Details can be found on 
pages 27-28 of this issue. In addition we are planning a 
rather different kind of event—a conference, to be held 
in Richmond, the theme of which will be “Could the 
Confederacy Have Won?” (And of course the implied 
concomitant: if so, how?) There will be number of 
keynote speeches, followed by discussion groups led by 
leading historians. There will also be one side trip, to 
the excellent Civil War museum at Pamplin Park. This 
promises to be a very lively and stimulating event, as 
well as a convivial social occasion, and we anticipate an 
attendance of well over one hundred. Again, more 
details can be found on pages 27-28. 


Kho Monatbe 


EMANCIPATION 


I read with interest (North & South, Vol- 
ume 5, #1) that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion freed slaves immediately in parts of nine 
states. But is there any evidence that steps were 
taken to implement the Proclamation in those 
localities? —George Potter 

San Francisco, California 
ED.: Yes. See for instance the broadsheet issued 
by General Milroy in Winchester, Virginia, on 
January 5, 1863 (below). 
+ + 4% 


In North & South, Volume 5, #1, you men- 
tion that Joseph Segar in tidewater Virginia, 
and two others in south Louisiana, were elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives prior to 
January 1, 1863, and that their areas were con- 
sequently exempted from the terms of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Wasn't there also 
a congressional election in the Union-occupied 
part of North Carolina? 

—Bill Bidwell, via email 
ED.: There was, but whether because of the tar- 
diness of the military commander, or for some 
other reason, the election was not held until 
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January 1 (i.e., one day late), and the victor 
was not allowed to take his seat in congress. 
This, incidentally, is not the origin of the say- 


p 


ing “Close, but no Segar! 


AWARDS 
I'd like to know which organizations give 
awards for Civil War books, and what titles 
have been short-listed in recent years. Can you 
help? —James E. McCusker, 
South Deerfield, Massachusetts 
ED.: We would like a comprehensive list, too. 
If any of our readers are members of organi- 
zations that give awards, perhaps they could 

let us know. 


SENATOR JOHN ASHCROFT 

While there is somewhat to recommend 
the remarks found in “Crossfire” (August 2001, 
North & South, vol. 4, #5), the comment on 
former Senator John Ashcroft is an excellent 
example of PR spin. The commentator sug- 
gests that the attorney general was “called a 
racist merely because he once said he admired 
General Lee.” 

No, sir. That is not why John Ashcroft is 
called a racist. John Ashcroft has demonstrated 
his racist, bigoted attitudes throughout his 
public life. As Missouri attorney general, he 
crusaded against voluntary school desegrega- 
tion. His abysmal record on abortion, guns, 
women’s rights, gay rights and the separation 
of church and state speaks for itself. 

John Ashcroft is not just a conservative. 
He stands at the place where Christian fanat- 
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ics, anti-choicers, militiamen, gun nuts and 
white supremacists come together. He has ac- 
knowledged meeting with the head of the St. 
Louis chapter of the racist Council of Conser- 
vative Citizens to discuss the case of a member 
jailed on federal charges of conspiring to mur- 
der an FBI agent. He defended the leaders of 
the Confederacy in “Southern Partisan,” the 
neo-Confederate magazine that has done a 
brisk business selling T-shirts celebrating the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln (Timothy 
McVeigh was wearing one when arrested). 
Among Ashcroft’s many connections on the far 
right is Larry Pratt, who, as head of Gun Own- 
ers of America, said that the surest proof against 
Colombine-type school shootings is to arm 
teachers to shoot students, 

The voters in Missouri had, in fact, grown 
so disgusted with him and his extremist atti- 
tudes that when he ran for reelection as their 
senator, they instead elected in his place a dead 
man! No, it is not merely because he voiced 
some admiration for dead Confederate lead- 
ers that John Ashcroft is deservedly vilified. The 
commentator who made that claim should be 
ashamed of himself. With a Ph.D., he ought to 
know better. Last time I checked, Ph.D. was 
supposed to mean more than “Piled higher and 
deeper”! —William D. (Bill) Mayers, 

Canastota, New York 
ED.: I thought long and hard before deciding 
to publish this letter. No matter how much the 
issues of the Civil War resonate in contempo- 
rary politics, 1 do not want “Crossfire” to de- 
generate into an exchange of modern polem- 
ics. However, having allowed pro-Ashcroft 
remarks to appear in a previous issue, it seemed 
only proper to permit a response. Future let- 
ters concerning modern politics will not be 
published. 


“WHY DID ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
CHOOSE WAR?” 
ED.: When we published Jim McPherson’s ar- 
ticle on what caused the war (North e& South, 
Volume 4, #1) we stirred up a hornet’s nest. I 
then deliberately solicited an article from Jef- 
frey Hummel, knowing that his perspective 
would be very different. Thatarticle has stirred 
up a hornet’s nest of its own. A selection of the 
letters received follows: 

+ + % + 


Pm sure I’m not the only Union man to 
rise to Professor Hummel’s bait (“Why Did 
Abraham Lincoln Choose War?” N&S, Volume 
4, #7). The comments below are offered for 
publication or oblivion, as you choose. Your 
magazine is more fun than anything! 

As Professor Hummel proceeds from his 
reasoned introduction to his inflammatory 
conclusion, he describes secession as “debat- 
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able.” Debatable, I take it, within the context 


of the American constitutional tradition? Let 
us consider this “debatability.” 

The Articles of Confederation describe the 
states as sovereign, yet expressly forbid a state 
to undertake certain actions (e.g., to enter into 
an alliance with a foreign nation, or with an- 
other of the states) and declare the Union to 
be “perpetual.” Well, which is it? A sovereign 
state can do what it wants. However, I can think 
of two things a state under the Articles could 
not do: make treaties, and leave. The 
Constitution’s preamble avows the intention 
of making the (already perpetual) Union “more 
perfect.” Both documents provide for the ad- 
dition of states. Neither mentions their sub- 
traction. 

James Madison, in his Notes on the Debates 
in the Federal Convention, does not indicate that 
the subject of secession ever came up. It did 
not come up in the debate over ratification ei- 
ther. Secession is not referenced in the Consti- 
tution originally ratified or in the ten amend- 
ments enacted as part of the ratification 
“package.” Neither those who championed the 
new Constitution, nor those who opposed it, 
understood the debate on any other terms than 
these: the union of the states had already been 
agreed, and was perpetual. The issue was the 
form of the government, the powers granted 
to the federal authority, those granted to the 
states, and those reserved to the people. 

During the Adams administration, follow- 
ing passage of the Alien and Sedition Acts, both 
Virginia and Kentucky passed resolutions in 
opposition to these measures, which encour- 
aged other states to oppose them. The Virginia 
Resolution, declaring “a warm attachment to 
the Union,” asks other states to join Virginia in 
declaring the acts unconstitutional. Kentucky, 
in its resolution on the same question, declares 
its attachment to the Union, then resolves: 
“That although this commonwealth as a party 
to the federal compact; will bow to the laws of 
the Union, yet it does at the same time declare, 
that it will not now, nor ever hereafter, cease to 
oppose in a constitutional manner [emphasis 
added], every attempt from what quarter 
soever offered, to violate that compact.” Again, 
nothing about seceding. 

Professor Hummel characterizes Lincoln’s 
election as “fair and legal.” Further, no act had 
been committed, no legislation proposed, and 
no policy outlined, that usurped any Consti- 
tutional right of any state. Secession was not, 
therefore, justified under any 18th century 
theory of a right of revolution. No violation of 
rights had been committed. Secession was not 
debatable. It was illegal. 

Nevertheless, by the early spring of 1861, 
it was a fact. While Lincoln could have allowed 
the country to be divided, what law of man or 
nature obligated him to do so? He had been 
legally elected and had taken an oath to “faith- 
fully execute the Office of President of the 
United States.” The Union as conceived by the 


Founders at the end of the 18th century was 
unconditional and perpetual. Secession was a 
19th century invention to which Lincoln did 
not subscribe. But he did believe in the na- 
tion, in the Constitution, and in his oath of 
office. South Carolina had no right to secede, 
and Lincoln was under no obligation to ac- 
quiesce. Liberty and democracy, Lincoln un- 
derstood, are not served through submission 
to illegality. That’s not freedom. It’s weakness. 
The states, the original thirteen that had rati- 
fied the Constitution, and those that applied 
for admission later, had undertaken a solemn 
obligation to submit to the national authority 
established by that Constitution. 


Abraham Lincoln: 

“You think slavery is right and ought 
to be extended; while we think it is 
wrong and ought to be restricted. 
That I suppose is the rub.” 


Contrary to Professor Hummel’s asser- 
tion, “territorial integrity” was not the cause 
of the government’s decision to fight, nor was 
it the stated “excuse.” I accept Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address at face value, as the essen- 
tial expression of his war aim: the integrity of 
republican government, of liberty under le- 
gitimate authority. The persecution fantasies 
of the planter cabal did not grant them license 
to abrogate their relationship to the rest of the 
country. 

Secession was insurrection. Once the 
rebels fired on Fort Sumter, President Lincoln 
was left with no responsible choice but to put 
the insurrection down. 

And the war came. 

—Donald Cleary, Maplewood, New Jersey 


+ OF OF 


Jeffrey Rogers Hummel’s discourse on the 
start of the Civil War is among the better pieces 
foisted by the Libertarian faction of the neo- 
Confederate movement (“Why Did Abraham 
Lincoln Choose War?” NeéS, Vol. 4, #7). Lib- 
ertarian neo-Confederates despise the federal 
government and revise Civil War history to 
bludgeon the State. 
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Hummel, for instance, claims that “insofar 
as the Civil War was fought to preserve the 
Union, it was an explicit rejection of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” Not so, as Hummel well 
knows. The Revolutionary War created a new 
form of representative government, while the 
Colonies suffered as an appendage of an un- 
democratic kingdom. 

Hummel’s argument that Lincoln should 
not have resorted to war due to secession is 
somewhat like stating a woman should not de- 
fend herself from rape. The Union was endan- 
gered, and Lincoln was obligated to respond. 
Moreover, secession was not an explicit right 
under the Constitution; even the Confederacy 
never granted the right of its members to se- 
cede. 

Hummel seems to find it difficult to un- 
derstand why the Union needed to be preserved. 
The reason is found in the Gettysburg Address 
and elsewhere in plain sight: to allow the Union 
to break up would substantiate that republican 
government, then still an experiment, could not 
succeed, The Union’s survival was viewed by 
pro-democratic forces globally as essential to 
proving that “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” could endure; earlier 
democratic movements across Europe had 
failed or been brutally crushed by force. While 
the poor immigrant flocked to Northern shores 
and fought in blue to defend humanity’s “last 
hope,” European aristocracy rooted for South- 
ern Aristocracy and an end to commoner rule. 
As noted by James McPherson in his article The 
Whole Family of Man: 

Many of [the Tories] expressed delight, 
at least in private, at the “immortal 
smash” of the dis-United States in 1861, 
which demonstrated “the failure of re- 
publican institutions in time of pressure.” 
The Earl of Shrewsbury looked upon “the 
trial of Democracy and its failure” with 
pleasure. “I believe that the dissolution of 
the Union is inevitable, and that men be- 
fore me will live to see an aristocracy es- 
tablished in America.” 

Hummel’s libertarian attraction to the last 
great English-speaking slave empire seems, well, 
stupid. The Confederacy was not a bastion of 
free market ideas or thought. In its short life 
span the Confederacy adopted conscription, 
implemented wage, price, and export controls, 
suspended the right of habeas corpus (some- 
thing the neo-Confederates consistently con- 
demn Lincoln for), enforced gun control, pre- 
vented free movement and association, and 
even eliminated free speech. Internationally, the 
Confederacy was seen as struggling FOR the es- 
tablishment of tyranny, not as fighting against 
one. 

Lincoln was not only right to choose war; 
it was his duty. 

—Chris Centner, Reston, Virginia 
+ %F OF 


Love your magazine (more of the substance 
of a journal). I read it cover to cover and am 


always eager to receive it. First time corres- 
ponder; could not let below article go without 
a comment. 

“Why Did Lincoln Choose War?” by Jef- 
frey Rogers Hummel [NeS, Vol. 4, #7] con- 
tains a basic assumption that is almost breath- 
taking in its daringness. That it would have 
been a matter of indifference if the American 
experiment in self-government failed. The 
United States of America was the only self-gov- 
erning country in existence. The legitimacy of 
self-government rested on the existence of this 
country. 

Also, there was no legal or constitutional 
basis for secession. The South had been denied 
no legal right in 1860. As Lincoln insisted, no 
responsible official had threatened to touch sla- 
very in the slave states. The right of Southern- 
ers to hold property there was not in jeopardy. 

In fact, Southerners were a minority who 
through federal power controlled the United 
States government for most of its history up 
to 1860. The minority effectively ruled the ma- 
jority for years. When they lost power in a free 
and legitimate election, the secessionists re- 
jected the constitutionally established means 
of changing the results of an election—that is, 
winning the next election. No nation or part 
of a nation can survive when a minority, at any 
time or on any particular issue, decides to take 
their ball and go home. Neither the Confed- 
eracy nor any other such entity could survive 
such a principle. It would devolve into smaller 
units (states, or parts of states) unable to sur- 
vive on their own, and beholden to bigger states 
or countries (e.g., France in Mexico and Brit- 
ain). And the ability of human beings to rule 
themselves would effectively be answered with 
a resounding “no.” 

This is even setting aside, as the author 
does, the slavery question. The new southern 
Confederacy formed itself as a twin of the 
country it said it could not tolerate any longer. 
The glaring difference was slavery. 

—Donald J. Antweiler, St. Thomas, Missouri 
+ ot OF 


No, no, no, no, no, no. Jeffrey Hummel 
comes at the question “Why Did Abraham Lin- 
coln Choose War?” (Volume 4, #7) with a bias 
rather greater than the nationalist prejudice he 
decries. Abraham Lincoln, in the inaugural ad- 
dress Hummel quotes, got it exactly right: if 
the minority is not bound to accept the will of 
the majority as expressed in a free election, de- 
mocracy ceases to exist. I don’t care for my 
property taxes. Should I be free to secede? Some 
cities don’t care for national policy and have 
freely voted themselves nuclear-free zones. 
Should they be free to separate themselves from 
a nation that maintains nuclear weapons? 
Twenty-odd years ago some western counties 
of Illinois, contending that they were badly 
shortchanged in state services, promoted a far- 
cical secession from that state. What if they 
hadn't had tongue in cheek? Hummel simply 
assumes that states have a right to secession 


not granted to counties, cities, or individu- 
als. In essence, he assumes that state sover- 
eignty (“these United States are...”) properly 
trumps national sovereignty (“the United 
States is...”). This is the classic disagreement 
people have been chewing on since at least 
the 1830s. By publishing this article you have 
taken the argument a step backward, obscur- 
ing the principle truly under debate. 

Moreover, I am amused by Hummel’s 
partisan bait-and-switch. At long last, it has 
become impossible for an intellectually hon- 
est person to pretend that slavery was not 
the single sufficient cause of secession (and 
thank you, Professor McPherson & Co.). So 
what is the diehard to do? Why, one merely 
has to deny that secession caused the war, 
then carry on as before. Hey, folks; slavery 
was a monstrous evil and among its conse- 
quences was war. Get over it. Yes, it was an 
evil in which the whole Union participated. 
Let’s agree to share the guilt equally and 
move on. Yes, a number of nations as- 
sembled without consent of the governed 
have fallen to pieces once freedom became 
an option. Does that speak to the legal sta- 
tus of U.S. states? Not unless you consider 
George Washington the moral equivalent of 
Lenin. And yes, many Southerners did see 
their loss of national power as a portent of 
eventual abolition. Hummel seems to as- 
sume that this fact alone justifies secession; 
that is, that the hotheads who drove the se- 
cessionist movement (who incidentally 
wanted a war and deliberately fired the first 
shot) were simply right in every particular. 
The moral basis of their movement aside, a 
careful reading of the treason statutes then 
in force might be instructive. Lincoln (whose 
greatness is simply not in doubt), with a 
magnanimity (and wisdom) almost un- 
known to history, declined to prosecute 
Confederates as traitors. Had an Andrew 
Jackson been in office, I doubt there would 
be any question about the illegitimacy of se- 
cession. 

Lastly, I would like to point out that the 
answer Hummel gives to the title question 
is not just inadequate, but puerile. Could the 
true cause of the war really be selfish elec- 
toral calculation by those wicked Republi- 
cans? Imagine! Amazing that nobody no- 
ticed until now. I don’t think even the most 
indignant Confederate newspaper editor 
ever hit on that one. A more useful answer 
would lie in an entirely different direction. 
Abraham Lincoln did not choose war; he 
had it thrust upon him. That might be an 
excellent thesis for your next article. 

—Brian Smith, Marshalltown, Iowa 

ED.: 1 would take issue with the notion that 
slavery was the single cause of secession. It 
certainly was the central one, and one that 
touched all the others. But there were other 
factors (all to be explored in later articles). 

(continued on page 92) 


The Battle of Fort Pillow, May 10, 1862 


DO YOU KNOW? 


“FORTS” QUIZ: Match the following 
forts with the cities they defended: 


1. Fort St. Philip A. Mobile 

2. Fort Wagner B. Memphis 

3. Fort Pillow C. Washington 

4. Fort Anderson D. Petersburg 

5. Fort Macon E. New Orleans 

6. Fort McAllister E Beaufort 

7. Fort Pickens G. Winchester 

8. Fort Sanders H. Charleston 

9. Fort Powell I. Savannah 
10. Fort Gregg J. Knoxville 
1). Star Fort K. Wilmington 
12. Fort Good Hope __L. Pensacola 

TEASER QUESTION 


Name four Union generals who had 
brothers in the Confederate army. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-14 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it on the feedback card to 
NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain 
Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of 
the correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 


The Teaser question in volume 4, #7, was 
“Which Union general, in addition to being 
a lawyer, was an accom- 
plished poet? His 1858 
‘Anthony and Cleopatra’ 
earned him national 
recognition.” The an- 
swer was William H. 
Lytle. We received 
nine correct responses, 
and the name of Bill Welsch of Spinal 
New Jersey, was pulled from the North & 
South hat. Bill receives as his prize a copy of 
the recently published Articles of War by 
Albert Castel. 


DO YOU KNOW? ANSWERS 
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Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> The first regular army officer to die 
in the war was Lieutenant J.T. Greble 
of the 2nd Artillery, who fell by his 
guns at Big Bethel on June 10, 1861. 
This was also the occasion of the first 
nonfatal wound received by a regular 
army officer, Captain Judson Kil- 
patrick of the 5th New York, who later 
became a major general of volunteers. 
> Mrs. Abner Bartlett of Medford, Mass, 
born in 1777, knitted over 300 pairs 
of socks during the war, all of which 
she donated to the troops, save for two 
pair which were sent to Mr. Lincoln, 
who declared them “a very comfort- 
able article to wear.” 
> When the 3rd Wisconsin broke and 
ran at the Battle of Winchester (May 
25, 1862) Major General Nathaniel 
Banks called out, “Stop men! Don’t 
you love your country?” To which one 
of the fleeing men replied, “Yes, by 
God, and I’m going back to it just as 
fast as I can.” 
Only three percent of all firearms pro- 
duced in the United States in 1860 
were manufactured in the South. 
> According to Article 2, Paragraph 5, 
of Confederate Army Regulations, 
questions of seniority between offic- 
ers of the same rank and date of com- 
mission, who lacked prior military 
service, were to be resolved by draw- 
ing lots. 
> In the course of the Civil War over 
12,000 physicians served in the Union 
army, either as commissioned offic- 
ers or contract surgeons, of whom 
more than three hundred died as a 
result of combat, disease, or accidents. 
Union Major General William S. 
Rosecrans was a fine commander, if a 
mite meticulous, and bombarded the 
War Department with so many tele- 
grams that at one point an exasper- 
ated Henry Halleck wired back to 


Y 


Vv 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


complain about “the enormous ex- 
pense to the Government of your tele- 
grams, more than that all the other 
generals in the field.” 

> The yacht America, which captured 
the “Queen’s Cup” in 1851 to bring 
into being the famed series of sailing 
races that still bear her name, served 
as a Confederate blockade runner 
during the Civil War, until it was sunk 
off Charleston in early 1862. 

> On average at any given moment dur- 
ing the war only about 650 of every 
thousand troops enrolled in the 
Union army were present for duty. 

> When the 6th Massachusetts passed 
through Baltimore in May 1898, en 
route to the Spanish-American War, 
it found draped across the railroad 
station a banner reading, “Welcome 
to the 6th Massachusetts—In 1861 we 
stoned you as enemies! In 1898 we 
greet you as brother citizens of a re- 
united country.” 

> In January 1864 over 136,000 time- 
expired Union veterans reenlisted, 
amounting to about sixteen percent 
of the men under arms at the time. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


Bitter Reunion 

It is well known that many of the of- 
ficers on opposite sides in the Civil War 
had been great friends before secession. 
Winfield Scott Hancock was among the 
most popular officers on either side, and 
often went to great pains to make erst- 
while comrades comfortable if they hap- 
pened to become prisoners of war. 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

On the evening of May 11, 1864, 
during the protracted battle of Spots- 
ylvania, Hancock’s II Corps took some 
2,800 prisoners in a desperate bayonet 
charge that overran the infamous “Mule 
Shoe.” Among them were two Confeder- 
ate brigadier generals, Edward “Allegh- 
eny” Johnson, another rather big-hearted 
fellow, and George. H. Steuart. The two 
were sent to Hancock. 

Upon seeing Hancock, Johnson 
threw his arms around his former com- 


rade. With tears in his eyes he said, “This | 
is damned bad luck; yet I would rather | 
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have had this good fortune to fall to you 
than to any other man living.” 

Hancock then turned to Steuart. By 
chance Hancock had recently paid a 
courtesy call on Steuart’s wife, then re- 
siding in Washington. He remarked that 
Steuart’s wife was well, and, offering his 
hand, asked, “How are you, Steuart?” 

To this Steuart, who had a reputa- 
tion for arrogance, replied, “I am Gen- 
eral Steuart, of the Confederate army, 
and under the present circumstances | 
decline to take your hand.” 

Hancock stiffened. Staring at the 
prisoner, he replied, “And under any 
other circumstances, General Steuart, I 
would not have offered it. You should not 
have put an affront upon me in the pres- 
ence of my officers and soldiers.” With 
that Hancock stalked off in anger. 


Library of Congress 


The Matter of Bragg vs. Bragg 

Braxton Bragg was not an easy man 
to get along with. This was evident long 
before he rose to the highest levels of 
command in the Confederate army. In- 
deed, with the possible exception of 
Jefferson Davis, with whom he had a sur- 
prisingly cordial relationship, Bragg 
seems to have quarreled with everyone 
in the service from the time he gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1837. In his 
Memoirs, written many years afterward, 
Ulysses S. Grant recounted a tale which, 
whether true or not, gives some notion 
of Bragg’s temperament. 

It seems that Braxton Bragg was 
once the quartermaster on a small fron- 
tier post. As the second ranking officer, 
Bragg naturally assumed command 
when the senior officer had to absent 
himself for a time. Bragg performed his 
duties as acting post commander with 


Get at the enemy as quick as you can. 
Hit him as hard as you can; and keep moving on. 


— Ulysses S. Grant 


great diligence. Of course, he also had to 
tend to the quartermaster’s duties as well. 

As Grant tells it, in the course of per- 
forming his duties as post commander, 
Bragg made a request of the post quar- 
termaster. Due to some technicality, the 
post quartermaster found it necessary to 
reject the request. The rejection caused 
the acting post commander to direct an 
inquiry to the post quartermaster de- 
manding an explanation as to the rea- 
sons for the latter’s rejection of the re- 
quest. The post quartermaster replied to 
this, citing various regulations. The act- 
ing post commander thereupon re- 
sponded by citing other regulations. And 
so it went, as several such communica- 
tions passed back and forth between the 
acting post commander and the post 
quartermaster, that is, between Bragg 
and Bragg. The matter had still not been 
resolved by the time the real post com- 
mander returned. 


Reviewing the actions which the act- 
ing post commander had taken during 
his absence, the post commander came 
upon the correspondence between the 
former and the post quartermaster, that 
is, between Bragg and Bragg. “My God, 
Mr. Bragg,” he cried out, “you have quar- 
reled with every officer in the Army, and 
now you are quarreling with yourself!” 


Promotion by Merit 

Confederate Brigadier General John 
B. Magruder’s manner was such as to 
earn his the nickname “Prince John.” Yet 
there appears to have been another side 
to his personality, as illustrated by an 
incident that occurred in late 1861, when 
he was in command of Confederate 
forces on the Virginia Peninsula. 

Well aware of the pernicious effects 
of liquor on troops, particularly green 
troops, Magruder had issued very care- 
| ful orders prohibiting liquor in camp. 


One day he chanced to notice a soldier 
taking a pull from his canteen in a man- 
ner which suggested that the contents 
were rather more interesting than mere 
water. 

What happened next is best told from 
the pages of Our Living and Our Dead, a 
publication of the North Carolina branch 
of the Southern Historical Society. 

“What is your name and rank, Sir?” 
asked the general. 

“My name is Sharpe, and I am a pri- 
vate in the Ist North Carolina!” replied 
the soldier. 

“What is that in your canteen, sir?” 
demanded the general. 

“Water, sir!” promptly answered Pri- 
vate Sharpe. 

“Give me a drink of that water, Pri- 
vate Sharpe,” said Magruder. 

The soldier was very much fright- 
ened, but was compelled to hand his can- 
teen to the gallant general, who immedi- 


Average Age of the Civil War Generals 


NE OF THE MORE INTERESTING THINGS about the 


During the course of the war 583 men served as generals 


1,008 generals who served during the Civil War is their in the Union army and 425 in the Confederate army. Most of 
relative youth. On the eve of the Civil War, the regular these men were surprisingly young. In fact, their average age at 


army had just one major general and three brigadier generals, 
all of whom were getting on in years. Their average age was 
just over seventy-one. The youngest, Brigadier General Wil- 
liam S. Harney, was sixty-one, a decade younger than any of 
the other three. 


REGULAR ARMY GENERALS ON JANUARY 1, 1861 

RANK NAME BORN 
Major General Winfield Scott 1786 
David E. Twiggs 1790 
John E. Wool 1784 
William S. Harney 1800 


SEN.! JOINED? 
1808 
1812 
1812 


1818 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
Ath 


Brigadier General 
Brigadier General 
Brigadier General 
1. Sen. = seniority; 2. Joined = year of entry into the service. 

NOTE: Only full rank regular army general officers are listed; men 
with brevets (e.g., Albert Sidney Johnston) or those administratively 
ranking as generals (e.g., Joseph E. Johnston, QM General of the Army) 
are omitted. 

The outbreak of hostilities witnessed the removal of two 
of these officers from command. Twiggs went over to the Con- 
federacy, while Harney was relieved after making an injudi- 
cious arrangement with the secessionist Missouri State Guard. 
Although Scott and Wool rendered surprisingly useful service 
to the Union, neither was capable of taking the field. This meant 
that a lot of new generals were needed, by both sides, since the 
Confederacy started out with none at all. 


the outbreak of the war was just thirty-seven. 


AVERAGE AGE OF CIVIL WAR GENERALS BY RANK 
RANK US: Number Age CSA: Number Age 
450 


132 


37 
39 
38 


Brigadier General 

Major General 

Lieutenant General ] 

General _0 0 

TOTAL: 583 37 
NOTES: Figures are for the highest rank held. Age is calculated as of 
the end of 1860. Union figures omit Twiggs, listed with the Confed- 
eracy. Except for the figure for Confederate full generals, which in- 
cludes one man with acting and one with temporary rank, only men 
holding full rank line commissions in the respective regular or volun- 
teer armies are included. The table thus omits generals in the state 
militias, men holding brevets, those with staff positions having equated 
rank as generals, or, in the Confederate army, those “assigned to duty 
as generals” but never actually commissioned. 


To put these figures in some perspective, it is worth noting 
that during World War II the average age of the nearly 1,600 
generals in the United States Army—including the Army Air 
Forces—was over fifty, despite nearly one hundred “boy gen- 
erals,” particularly in the Air Force. In fact, only about six per- 
cent of the World War II crop of generals was thirty-seven or 
younger. 
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ately proceeded to take a long and steady 
“pull” therefrom. Instead of punishing 
Sharpe, very much to the astonishment | 
of that individual, Magruder thus ad- 
dressed him: 

“You are no longer Private Sharpe, | 
sir, you are Corporal Sharpe.” 

Sharpe continued to hang around 
the general’s headquarters, and in a short 
time that officer called out to him: 
“Corporal Sharpe, you will please hand 
me another drink of that water of 
yours!” 

The canteen was promptly handed 
forth by the new-made corporal; the gen- 
eral took another smile and remarked, 
“You are no longer Corporal Sharpe, sir, 
you are Sergeant Sharpe!” 

Sharpe was sharp enough to see that | 
if his canteen only held out he was apt to 
attain the highest rank the general could 
confer upon him, and while there was a | 
drop left he was determined to remain in 
calling distance. In about a quarter of an 
hour Magruder again called out lustily: 
“Sergeant Sharpe, you will please give me 
another drink of that water of yours.” 

The canteen was eagerly extended, 
and the general said: “You are no longer 
Sergeant Sharpe, sir, you are Lieutenant 
Sharpe!” 

Sharpe, upon examining the canteen, 
found its contents about “played out.” He 
immediately proceeded to trot around 
camp for the purpose of hunting up more 
“water”; but very much to his disappoint- 
ment he could not find any. While pass- 
ing near Magruder’s tent in search of the 
much desired article, that officer, seeing 
him, exclaimed: “Lieutenant Sharpe, you 
will please give me another drink of that 
water of yours.” 

Poor Sharpe, finding that he could 
do nothing toward replenishing his can- 
teen, and that his chance for further pro- 
motion was thus “blocked,” exclaimed, 
“General, it is ‘played out, and 1am sorry 
for it; for if it had held out Pll be d—d if 
I would not have been a brigadier-gen- 
eral before night!” 


PROFILE 
The Great Gold Hoax 
On the morning of May 18, 1864, | 

some New Yorkers were stunned when 
The Journal of Commerce and The World 
published a proclamation by President 
Lincoln which revealed that U.S. Grant’s 
newly launched offensive against Robert 


E. Lee had ended in a bloody disaster. 
Reading on, they learned that Lincoln 
had proclaimed a day of “fasting, humili- 
ation, and prayer,” and had called for the 
drafting of an additional 400,000 men. 
The devastating news set shock waves 
through the stock exchange and the price 
of gold shot up by ten percent. But then 
cooler heads prevailed. No such news had 
appeared in the city’s five other dailies. 
Perhaps it was all a hoax. 


Howard reported that Lincoln had 
sneaked through secessionist 
Baltimore wearing a “Scotch cap 
and military cloak.” 

Meanwhile, news of the panic had 
reached Washington. The story caught 
Lincoln in a bind, for Grant’s operations 


| were not going as well as planned, and 


he had intended to issue a call for an ad- 
ditional 200,000 volunteers. With a little 
urging by Secretary of State William 
Seward and Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton, who believed the incident was 
part of a conspiracy to discredit the ad- 
ministration, Lincoln ordered the seizure 
of the two offending papers and the In- 
dependent Telegraph Company, which 
had carried the dispatch. Although Ma- 
jor General John A. Dix, commanding in 
New York, believed that the two papers 
were themselves probably the victims of 
a hoax, he sent his troops to occupy their 
offices, which caused an uproar through- 


out the journalistic community. As it | 
turned out, Dix was right. A massive hoax _| 


had been perpetrated. 

Late on May 17 all of the city’s seven 
major dailies had received the story, 
which was delivered to their offices on 
Associated Press “flimsies.” However, the 


night editor at one of them, smelling a | 


rat, had made a quick inquiry of the A.P. 
When the A.P. denied any knowledge of 
the dispatch, he had killed the story and 
alerted the other papers. But by the time 
The Journal of Commerce and The World 
received the word their morning editions 
had already gone out. 

The object of the hoax was not to 
inflict injury on the administration but 
rather to boost the price of gold so that 
the perpetrators could make a killing, 


| and, perhaps, to tweak the noses of the 


journalistic establishment. The perpe- 
trator was Joseph Howard, Jr. (1833- 
1908), an imaginative, if unethical, 
journalist. 
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A native of Brooklyn, Howard had 
already perpetrated one notable hoax on 
the public in March 1861. Ina fabricated 
story that still occasionally turns up in 
less rigorous treatments of the war, 
Howard reported that Lincoln, en route 
to Washington for his inauguration, had 
sneaked through secessionist Baltimore 
wearing a “Scotch cap and military 
cloak.” 

Howard covered most of the early 
battles in the East for The New-York Times. 
His vivid, often creative reporting earned 
him a byline, an unusual distinction in 
those days. He was resourceful and 
imaginative in seeking out stories and 
preventing his rivals from doing the 
same. For a time Howard cultivated the 
friendship of Mrs. Lincoln, gaining some 
valuable tidbits on policy matters. On 
one occasion, having gotten to the only 
open telegraph line ahead of his rivals, 
he padded a dispatch with lengthy por- 
tions of The Bibleto monopolize the line. 
The cost was considerable, but the pa- 
per gladly paid it for the privilege of get- 
ting a scoop. When the press was barred 
from the funeral of Major General Philip 
Kearny, Howard managed to infiltrate 
the rites in the guise of a Roman Catho- 
lic priest. 

In early 1864 he had secured the post 
of city editor at The Brooklyn Eagle. Most 
newspapermen would have considered 
this a plum, but Howard found it unsat- 
isfactory. Efforts to secure employment 
at some of the more prestigious papers 
proved fruitless, for Howard had ac- 
quired a bad odor for creative reporting 
in some journalistic circles. Bored and 
annoyed, he hit upon the idea of having 


| a little fun at the expense of the journal- 


istic establishment and making a profit 
at the same time. With the aid of Francis 
A. Mallison, an Eagle reporter, Howard 
invested heavily in gold in the early spring 
of 1864. He then procured some A.P. tele- 
graph “flimsies” and forged the bogus 
dispatch. It was a clever scheme, and ac- 
tually did work. But in the end Howard 
outsmarted himself. 

Shortly before May 18 Howard had 
bragged to several people that he was 
about to make a killing in gold. Two days 
after the bogus story broke he was ar- 
rested. Not wanting to take the rap alone, 
Howard implicated Mallison. Lincoln 
ordered the two incarcerated without 
trial in Fort Lafayette, a harbor defense 
installation on a reef in The Narrows, 
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where they languished for almost three 
months. Then, rather surprisingly, the 
famous Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, 
an ardent supporter of the administra- 
tion and the war effort, interceded for 
their release. By then The World and The 
Journal of Commerce had already been 
returned to their owners. But the public 
outcry provoked by their seizure echoed 
for some time. Governor Horatio 
Seymour of New York, a strong foe of the 
administration, even attempted to have 
General Dix indicted. 

Neither Howard nor Mallison were 
brought to trial for the hoax. Surprisingly, 
Howard’s career didn’t suffer either, de- 
spite committing what is arguably the 
most heinous of all journalistic crimes, the 
fabrication of a story. After the war 
Howard worked on various papers, had a 
widely syndicated column in the 1880s, 
and even served for a time as president of 
the New York Press Club. His sometimes 
outrageous approach to journalism 
earned him a widespread reputation, and 
he became the model for a number of fic- 
tional journalists, including two of Jules 
Verne’s best, Alcide Jolivet of Michael 
Strogoff and Claudius Bombarnac of The 
Special Correspondent. 
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WHY CIVIL WAR 
MILITARY 
HISTORY MUST 
BE LESS THAN 
85 PERCENT 
MILITARY 


The heart of traditional Civil War history—its 
military tales—now faces siege from the New 
Social History.' Traditional Civil War buffs will not 
tolerate much collaboration with that hated 
enemy. Thus Civil War editors must consider 
rationing their nonmilitary pages, lest they empty 
their subscription lists. This magazine’s editor 
recently reassured buff-readers that he “will 
continue” to publish at least “85%” military 
material, “for military history is the meat of the 
matter, and...we run the risk of becoming 
historical vegetarians—studying everything but 
the strictly military.” * 

The reassurance makes some sense 
intellectually no less than commercially. In our 
Politically Correct era, many academic historians 
bash (or ignore) the Old American History. That 
traditional narrative, written from the top down, 
featured military/political epics about white male 
elites. Younger historians especially now instead 
cherish a New Social History. Their innovative 
story, written from the bottom up, features gender 
(especially women) and race (especially blacks). 


*North & South, volume 4, #6, August 2001, p. 4. 


Above: “The Union Fleet Passing Vicksburg,” by Tom 
Lovell, courtesy The Greenwich Workshop, Inc., Trumbull, 
Connecticut. Union Gunboats and transports run the gauntlet 
of Confederate guns at Vicksburg. The campaign led to a 
successful siege and the division of the Confederacy. 
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HE YOUTHFUL INVASION OF THE CIVIL WAR 


field has inflicted lamentable casualties. The losses have 
sadly reduced both the number of Civil War courses 
and academic emphases on how the great combat was 
fought. An unfortunate smugness can also creep into the PC 
tone—an insinuation that military history, indeed any history 
from the top down, is lesser stuff, Neanderthal stuff. 
Occasionally, a quaint analytical slant further infects PC 
writing, as in the odd theory that southern wives caused the 
Confederacy to lose the war. Such analyses defy the iron law of 
any successful social analysis of military/political events—DEM- 
ONSTRATE that A, the social current rising from the bottom, 
helped cause B, the political/military happening dominating 
the top. Thus the “woman doomed the Confederacy” argument 
floats only atop southern wives letters to their soldier husbands 
late in the war, begging their favorite warriors to come save the 
home front.? No evidence is added that the husband actually 
received the letter at the battle front, or that he actually de- 
serted his battlefield comrades, or that such letters were the cause 
of desertion rather than the horrendous military conditions 
facing Robert E. Lee’s late war unfortunates. In the face of such 


distractions, no wonder that buffs want to bar the PC crowd 
from the citadels. 

The question remains whether an eighty-five percent nar- 
rowly military emphasis can best illuminate the battlefield. I 
will not here question whether the war’s origins, social conse- 
quences, and aftermath merit only fifteen percent of North & 
South’s pages, although on another occasion I would urge a 
larger percentage. Too little attention to nonmilitary causes and 
nonmilitary results robs buffs of their best counterattack: that 
their favorite subject is at the vital center of almost any Ameri- 
can history subject before and after the war, including the PC 
favorites. Blacks’ role in the Civil War, for example, provides 
superb material about the nature of prewar slavery, a PC ob- 
session. With such information, military specialists need no 
longer suffer insult for interest in a supposedly lesser subject. 
They can charge with confidence that battle history must in- 
vade all American nineteenth century inquiries. 

Wider matters aside, my interest here narrows to whether 
the battlefield itself can be intelligible with but fifteen percent 
of the material focused on nonmilitary concerns. I would at 
least double that fifteen percent figure, as much as I love the 


strictly battlefield lore. In this war, not two armies but two cul- 
tures confronted each other; and cultural characteristics off the 


| battlefield profoundly influenced the way the blood was spilled. 


Witness the most startling fact about the combating cul- 
tures. The title of this magazine aside, the Civil War did NOT 
pit the North against the South. It pitted the Confederacy, with 
the allegiance of most whites in eleven southern states (and a 
minority in four others), against the Union, with the allegiance 
of almost everyone in the eighteen northern states, plus the al- 
legiance of most whites in five southern states, plus the poten- 
tial allegiance of most slaves on invaded Confederate terrain. 

The Confederacy’s most damaging loss of southern re- 
sources occurred farthest northward in the South. When the 
four Border South states of Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Delaware decided not to secede, and Western Virginia decided 
to secede from Confederate Virginia, the Confederacy lost and 
the Union retained twenty-five percent of the southern land 
mass, thirty-seven percent of southern whites, eleven percent 
of southern slaves, fifty percent of southern industry, and three 
of the four largest southern cities (Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Louisville). A counter-fact illustrates the importance of the fact 
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that Confederates had to whip a third of white Southerners as 
well as almost all Northerners. What if all the Border South 
states had embraced the Confederacy and five Border North 
states (say Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey) had departed the Union’?! The largest consequences of white 
border Southerners’ characteristic unionism included 200,000 
southern white men in Union blue (compared to 90,000 
borderites who donned Confederate gray), the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad’s contribution of the material (and repair) for 
the largest East-West means of landed transport, the relatively 
easy Union occupation of the upper third of southern terrain, 
and the relatively easy Union protection of Washington D.C. 
(which would surely have been at least temporarily lost if Mary- 
land had seceded). 

The contrasting nature of the Union’s and Confederacy’s 
menial labor force became a second militarily crucial social fact. 
While the Union suffered some lower class unrest (especially 
during the New York draft riots), and while some slaves, espe- 
cially house servants, served their soldier-masters as 
Black Confederates (including many more loyal fam- 
ily retainers than PC academics credit), by far the 
majority of northern lower class employees remained 
loyal to the Union, and by far the majority of south- 
ern slaves, especially field hands, fled their masters, 
whenever Union armies marched close. Something 
like 600,000 slaves ran to Union sanctuary during 
the Civil War. Something like 150,000 of the fugi- 
tives joined the Union armed forces (augmented by 
some 50,000 northern free blacks). Perhaps more im- 
portant, the Yankees trusted their lower class to serve 
in the Union army, while the Confederates kept al- 
most their entire black proletariat off the battlefields. 

Another counter-fact illustrates why these dif- 
ferences in lower classes proved crucial. What if Lee’s 
invasions of Union terrain had resulted in 600,000 
free laborers fleeing their employers, a quarter of 
them to join the Confederate armed forces?! What 
if, furthermore, the Union authorities, fearing mass 
runaways, had barred the northern lower class from serving in 
the army?! The invaded Confederacy suffered precisely those 
costly vulnerabilities. 

The fact that so many Southerners, black and white, 
favored the Union ultimately produced 450,000 southern sol- 
diers in Union blue (including 100,000 whites from the Con- 
federate states). Since around 900,000 Southerners joined the 
Confederate armed forces, a startling one out of every three 
southern Civil War soldiers tried to kill Confederate troops. 
The 450,000 southern Union soldiers outnumbered all the 
Union’s fatalities plus the usual number of soldiers in Lee’s Vir- 
ginia army (or in other words, a Southerner more than replaced 
every dead northern soldier in this exhausting war of attrition!). 
Furthermore, the southern men in blue outnumbered twice the 
Union soldiers drafted in the Civil War (or in other words, the 
Union’s southern recruits made the draft far less onerous than 
it would have been, if a Northerner had had to replace every 
slain Northerner). 

The drain of Southerners, black and white, to the Union 
army climaxed an almost century-long population drift, pro- 
foundly based on the nature of U.S. slave and free labor societ- 
ies and deeply undercutting the Confederates’ military poten- 
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Although the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was vulnerable to attack—as here 


tial. In 1790, the northern and southern populations stood al- 
most dead equal in size. Then in the nineteenth century, U.S. 
free labor areas become a beacon of hope to impoverished white 
Europeans. These new Americans emigrated to northern states 
by the millions and usually shunned slave labor states. (That 
fabulous Irishman, Confederate Major General Patrick Cle- 
burne, was a magnificent exception.) Meanwhile in 1807, the 
U.S. Congress, in one of its most important acts ever, shuttered 
the slave trade between Africa and U.S. ports. The closure not 
only reduced slave labor states’ potential population but also 
channeled a slave drain from the Upper to the Lower South. 
Especially the cotton states had to procure new slaves from es- 
pecially the Border South. The slave drain made U.S. slave- 
holders especially powerful southward—mightier than masters 
anywhere else in the New World. The drain of blacks down- 
ward also made slavery especially attenuated northward in the 
southern states—almost as spotty as slavery had been south- 
ward in the northern states before the American Revolution. 


Library of Congress 
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at Harper’s Ferry—it remained a vital Union asset. 


Where southern states had fifty percent of the American 
population in 1790, the number had dropped to thirty-nine 
percent in 1860. Worse, where the free labor system was thick 
throughout the North, the slave labor system became sparse in 
too many areas of the Border South. That attenuation ultimately 
reduced the rebel military's potential pool of the American 
population from the fifteen slave states’ thirty-nine percent to 
the eleven Confederate states’ twenty-seven percent. Worse still, 
most northern employees fondly regarded their opportunities 
in a free labor system, while most (but not all!) southern slaves 
fondly regarded their chance to run toward liberty. Slaves’ usual 
preference for freedom helped reduce the Confederacy’s po- 
tential military pool of the American population from the Con- 
federate states’ twenty-seven percent to the white Confederacy’s 
fifteen percent. A three to seventeen shortfall in potential mili- 
tary personnel: Not many societies have overcome such huge 
discrepancies, especially not in a long war of attrition. 

More has been made of the less important, but still mili- 
tarily significant, economic difference between U.S. slave labor 
and free labor societies. The South’s capitalists profited too much 
from slave labor on agrarian plantations to invest extensively in 
industry (save in the less enslaved, ultimately anti-Confederate 


Harper’s Weekly 


‘Border South!). T 


he North’s capitalists, in contrast, used free 
labor to develop a far larger industrial plant. The difference in 
manufacturing output saddled the Confederacy with yet an- 
other shortfall in the one to nine range—a huge handicap in 
the first modern industrial war. 

The Confederacy played economic catch up amazingly well 
in all areas except for the big ticket, most sophisticated manu- 
factured products. The rebel infantry most often carried enough 
rifles and bullets. But so underdeveloped a culture could not 
catch up with the Yankee behemoths that controlled transpor- 
tation, especially railroads and ships. 
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The New York draft riots: dramatic though they were, lower class unrest in the 


North paled in comparison to slave unrest in the South. 


The Union’s railroad advantage surpassed even its far bet- 
ter, far more extensive tracks and locomotives. Yankee engineers’ 
superiority in railroad repair allowed Yankee generals to make 
almost as good use of southern rails as did the rebels. (Sherman’s 
army, so it was said, carried railroad tracks in their knapsacks!) 
The Union navy loomed even more superior, despite some 
(again amazing) southern catch ups with smaller ironclads. 
Rebels’ lesser ships, worse railroads, narrower pool of potential 
recruits, shakier allegiances on their borders, and greater ten- 
dency of their proletariat to flee—all this weakness added up 
to social handicaps that crippled Confederate grand strategy 
and battlefield maneuvers in the strictly military phases of the 
Civil War. 


CONFEDERATE GRAND STRATEGY 


Lee’s and Jefferson Davis’ well-known grand strategy, a 
sometimes aggressively offensive way of defending terrain, has 
often been criticized for allegedly bleeding the undermanned 
Confederacy to death. It is indeed true that from a narrowly 
military point of view, the new rifled shoulder arms gave de- 
fenders a great advantage over assaulters who charged protected 
positions. Lee did indeed sometimes charge rather then relent- 
lessly retreat. By always defending instead of sometimes attack- 
ing, Lee would supposedly have forced Union men to do all the 
attacking (and most of the dying). 

This misguided criticism illuminates the inadequacy of the 
narrowly military point of view. The social circumstances of 
the war made a relentless retreat, ever deeper into Confederate 
terrain, a non-option. Endless backpedaling, ever deeper into 
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the plantation South, would h many more slaves es- 
caping and many more local areas crying that the national army 
devastated their interests. Slinking from the Yankees would have 
also violated the Southern sense of honor—the heart and soul 
of this proud culture. Gary Gallagher rightly reminds us that 
the aggressive Lee, akin to the Southerners who aggressively 
defended slavery before the war, became just the hero to sus- 
tain Confederate morale.’ 

Above all else, slinking backward as opposed to striking 
for victory would have invited Lee’s socially based dread, a war 
of attrition, Lee knew that the longer the war, the dimmer were 
his chances. He needed to win fast, discouraging the 
Union from a long-term pressing of its societal ad- 
vantages. Alternatively (although Lee had less hope for 
this remoter possibility), quick Confederate triumphs 
might secure enough English aid to offset Union num- 
bers. Lee’s spectacular short-term military gambles un- 
derscored how great were his long-term nonmilitary 
disadvantages. 


UNION GRAND STRATEGY 


Two related concepts, the anaconda and the siege, 
drove the Union’s grand strategy. The Union’s societal 
advantages swelled both strangling conceptions with 
their choking power. 

Before the Civil War, Republicans sought a ring 
of fire around the slaveholders. Antislavery politicians 
would surround the slave states with non-slaveholding 
territories and states, bringing heat to bear on the al- 
leged monster trapped inside. Lincoln’s first head gen- 
eral, Winfield Scott, reformulated the ring of fire as a 
circle of water. He would control the rivers and oceans around 
the eastern Confederacy. Then the Ohio and Mississippi Riv- 
ers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic Ocean would separate 
Confederate slaveholders from sustenance beyond their nation. 

Ulysses S. Grant later strove to establish two rings of sol- 
diers within Scott’s watery encirclement. Union troops would 
form Grant’s outer landed ring by marching from the Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic over largely Middle South terrain, severing 
Lee’s army from the Lower South and encircling the Virginia 
theater of war. Inside that landed encirclement, itself inside a 
watery ring, Grant drove for a third circle, this time around 
Lee’s Virginia army. A single ring of fire had evolved into a triple 
anaconda, and that is how the Union ultimately wore out the 
Confederacy. 

The three anacondas especially wore down the 
Confederacy’s staying power. Undermanned rebels had to man 
two landed fronts at once, plus defend sea ports. The assign- 
ment stretched too few men too thin. The manpower scarcity 
mounted after so many Southerners replaced fallen Yankees 
rather than fallen Confederates. Richard McMurry reminds us 
that the two great rebel armies suffered two different fates, with 
Lee’s eastern army well-nigh unbeatable in its smaller eastern 
theater, until the Virginian’s highly beatable western fellows 
collapsed inside their vast western theater.‘ The triple anaconda 
made the Civil War like one of those temporarily close modern 
basketball games between two evenly matched first teams. The 
suspense lasts only until one side’s mightier reserves turn a stale- 
mate into a rout. No wonder that the canny Lee felt compelled 
to gamble on victory in a great big hurry. 
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Right: 107th Colored Infantry 
provost guard at Fort Corcoran. 
One hundred thousand blacks 
served in the Union army and 
navy. 

Below: men of the Ist Arkansas 
(Union) Cavalry. One hundred 
thousand whites from the 
Confederate states also fought for 
the Union. 


From left to right: Sergeant Jake 
Yoes, Co. D, Ist Arkansas Union 
Cavalry ( Washington County : 
Historical Society); Private James  * 
Madison Jones, Company B, Ist # 
Arkansas Union Cavalry, and = 
Private George Washington = 
Howry, Co. E, Ist Arkansas Union 
Cavalry (both Prairie Grove 
Battlefield State Park). 


Lee particularly feared that the triple ana- 
conda would slowly squeeze him in that climac- | 
tic encirclement, the siege on an individual battle- 
field. Defensive riflemen, shielded by earthworks, 
usually could annihilate charging foot soldiers. The 
assaulter, however, could take away the defense’s ad- 
vantages by laying a well fortified siege. The thick en- 
circlement could starve defenders out of their earthworks, 
forcing them to charge beyond their protection or die. Almost 
all the Union’s pivotal victories came after strangling sieges, in- 
cluding Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, Atlanta, Petersburg, and 
Appomattox. These circles of death doomed over 50,000 Con- 
federates to capture, more than Lee lost in his much-criticized 
charges. Suffering a successful siege, not mounting an unsuc- 
cessful charge, was the great Civil War killer. Lee and Grant 
ended up on the same grand strategic page: perfected anacon- 
das and sieges would be the beginning of the end. 

Lee’s end was a very long time coming, for the anaconda/ 
siege strategy proved exasperatingly difficult and costly, espe- 
cially in its demand for ever more manpower. That ring of wa- 
ter had to be captured, including such formidable naval targets 
as Vicksburg and Wilmington’s Fort Fisher. That first ring of 
soldiers had to be closed by marching all the way down from 
Illinois to Vicksburg, then all the way over from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic, despite those defensive rifles, those earthworks, 
and a land mass more sprawling than Western Europe’s. That 
second ring of soldiers had to be closed inside Virginia, to trap 
the elusive Lee in a climactic siege. 

The triple closures required all the Union’s social advan- 
tages. The watery anaconda required naval superiority. The 
multiple landed rings required the North’s greater numbers, 
plus the Southerners, black and white, who favored the Union. 
Keeping an army inside the ocean-sized Confederate terrain 
often required control of railroads, lest the invading troops lose 
their supply lines. Controlling the huge southern surface re- 
quired some relatively free passages over large chunks of south- 
ern terrain, lest every exhausting inch need be overwhelmed. 
Climactic sieges required manpower advantages near two to 
one, lest the encirclement run thin and the trapped victims too 
early escape. 
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The relative nonmilitary weakness of slaveholding soci- 
ety slowly gave free labor culture the military edge it needed, 
to consolidate the triple circles. The superior Union navy early 
secured New Orleans, the Confederacy’s largest city, and Mem- 
phis, black belt Tennessee’s center. The Border South’s predomi- 
nant unionism allowed Union armies to walk relatively un- 
touched over the upper third of the South’s elephant-sized 
terrain. The Union army, after striding inside the Middle and 
Lower South, attracted hundreds of thousands of runaway 
slaves. Many ex-slaves entered the army, especially helping to 
garrison conquered western terrain when the Union forces 
moved east. The majority of border Southerners not only failed 
to resist the Yankee invasion but joined with the invaders, to 
aid and abet the Union sweep over the Middle South. After 
four years of exhausting warfare, there proved to be too many 
Northerners, and too many northern ships and railroads, and 
too many Southerners who stepped into the place of fallen 
Union soldiers for Robert E. Lee’s army to escape death by 
strangulation. 


FOUR BATTLEFIELDS 


Grand strategy only partially explains military combat. 
Each battle exudes its own story, often in defiance of theoreti- 
cal designs; and all the battles together form the architecture of 
the story. With individual battles, as with grand strategy, the 
social roots of Civil War military triumph proved crucial. Four 
battles especially exemplified the nonbattlefield impact on Civil 
War military victory. 

The battles chosen here all transpired beyond Virginia, for 
the Union largely won its victory outside the Old Dominion. 
Lee could long lock his adversaries in a localized Virginia stale- 
mate. But in the larger Confederacy, Union forces progressively 
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ripped apart stalemates, before closing in on Virginia to end 
three years of standoff. 

When one excessively concentrates on Lee and Virginia 
before the anaconda closed in, the war looks closer than it was. 
The Border South and slave defections also look less impor- 
tant, the Union naval superiority less crucial, the difference in 
manpower less important. But out West, these social factors 
early helped create the makings of a rout, although one that 
took years to choke Lee. 


FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON 


Grant scored the first breakthrough in the 
war (early February 1862) when he swept Forts 
Henry and Donelson in northernmost Tennes- 
see, just south of the Kentucky border. Only 
these twin installations, eleven miles apart, 
guarded the Tennessee River, all the way down 
to Alabama, and the Cumberland River, all the 
way over to Nashville. After the forts fell, the 
entire Confederate western army fell into pan- 
icky retreat, out of lower Kentucky, out of west- 
ern and central Tennessee, only able to regroup 
in Corinth, Mississippi. The first thrust of the 
landed anaconda had swept up the upper two- 
thirds of the Mississippi Valley, after only ten 
days of battle and with under 2,000 fatalities. 

At the heart of this early Confederate di- 
saster lay the western Border South’s greater affection for the 
Union, itself caused by the relatively thin concentration of sla- 
very in the northernmost South. Preparations for battle largely 
occurred in Kentucky. This most enslaved Border South state 
turned out to be insufficiently enslaved. Grant effortlessly oc- 
cupied Paducah and his colleague Don Carlos Buell easily oc- 
cupied Louisville, while Confederates under Kentucky’s own 
native son, Albert Sidney Johnston, massed in Bowling Green. 
Johnston futilely complained to Jefferson Davis that too few 
troops had arrived from the East to sustain western defenses. 

Actually, too few Kentuckians had arrived at Bowling Green 
to save their state from Yankee “invaders.” Kentucky contrib- 
uted only six percent of Sidney Johnston’s Bowling Green in- 
fantry regiments, in this showdown for the Blue Grass. Don 
Carlos Buell enlisted fourteen times more infantry regiments 
from Johnston’s home state. Moreover, most Kentuckians chose 
to sit out this fight on their own terrain. To cite the obvious 
counterfactual comparison, imagine how Robert E. Lee would 
have fared in Virginia if only six percent of his troops had come 
from his state and fourteen times more Virginians had joined 
George McClellan! 

Most Kentuckians’ inclination to support the Union (or to 
support no one!) extended beyond their failure to supply suffi- 
cient Confederate troops. Buell and Grant prepared for com- 
bat inside southern safe harbors, for few Kentucky guerillas 
bothered them as they swelled their resources. Instead, 
Louisville’s bulging warehouses supplied Buell, and supplies for 
Grant in Paducah passed unhindered via the Ohio River, de- 
spite Kentucky slaveholders on the river’s southern banks. 

Moreover the St. Louis environs, in neighboring Border 
South Missouri, manufactured the supplement that landed 
forces most needed to conquer two rivers. Shipyards in the St. 
Louis vicinity crafted seven ironclads, draped in 2.5 inches of 


armor, with steam driven paddles devised for shallow waters. 
Samuel Pook designed those brown river monsters, which 
looked like turtles. With Pook’s Turtles, the northernmost South 
had given Union forces the missing ingredient to swoop down 
on the southernmost South. 

Grant and his naval colleague, Andrew H. Foote, planned 
a coordinated land and water ambush of Fort Henry, sitting 
there vulnerably unfinished on the Tennessee River. Foote’s 
transports would deliver Grant’s 15,000 
troops close to the target, then pause 
while the infantry encircled the fort on 
the landed side. Subsequently, at the ap- 
pointed hour on February 6, 1862, the 
navy would steam into position, and 
troops and turtles would simultaneously 
attack. 


Left: General-in-Chief Winfield Scott, 
author of the “anaconda” plan (U.S. Army 
Military History Institute). 


So much for circles on paper. On 
the soaking battlefield, Grant’s troops 
missed the fun. Torrential rains messed 
up the timing, leaving the infantry slog- 
ging through mud, hours from its des- 
tination, at the predetermined moment 
for the coordinated surprise attack. 

No matter. What the rains took away from mud clad in- 
fantrymen, the downpour awarded to ironclad vessels. The ris- 
ing waters lifted Pook’s Turtles over Confederate torpedoes and 
drowned out the lower half of Fort Henry. The brown river 
navy knocked out the fort’s upper half in eighty minutes. What 
a triumph for triumph-starved Union newspaper readers, who 
cheered the tidings that Foote’s ships steamed untouched all 
the way down to Alabama. 

Triumph continued at Fort Donelson ten days later. This 
time the turtles missed the fun. After Andrew Foote’s flotilla 
blundered too close to Confederate fire early in the three day 
Donelson campaign, the army had to reduce the fort by itself. 

Again, no matter. Grant and Buell had been so well forti- 
fied during their four months of Kentucky sanctuary, and Ken- 
tuckians had so poorly fortified the rebels, that Confederates 
inside Fort Donelson feared the siege even though Buell, still 
up in Louisville, had not been summoned down to consolidate 
it. After a Confederate surprise charge failed to puncture the 
landed part of the siege, some 2,500 rebels escaped by water, 
and 700 cavalrymen, under Nathan Bedford Forrest, sliced out 
on horseback. That left some 17,000 rebels to surrender un- 
conditionally to the new hero with a new name, Unconditional 
Surrender Grant. 

Neither the surrender of Fort Henry nor of Fort Donelson 
had transpired according to theoretical design. But both swift 
triumphs had given the anaconda design the initial practical 
articulation it needed. The Union’s western force had secured a 
huge head start in snaking down to the Lower South. For that 
easy breakthrough, Border South attitudes had been most re- 
sponsible. If Kentucky and Missouri had been rabidly Confed- 
erate, Grant would have had to fight for every inch below the 
Ohio River. Then the entire military story of Henry-Donelson 
would have been different—if there had been a story to tell. 
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“Suffering a successful siege, not mounting an unsuccessful charge, was the great Civil War killer.” Above: Union soldiers occupy 
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Fort Mahone after the successful conclusion of the siege of Petersburg. 


“The first thrust of the landed anaconda had swept up the upper two-thirds of the Mississippi Valley, after only ten days of battle 
and with under two thousand fatalities.” Above: sprawling Camp Douglas was converted into a prison to accommodate the huge bag 
of Confederates captured at Forts Henry and Donelson. 


PERRYVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Perryville in fall 1862 ranked with Shiloh in the spring as 
the Confederacy’s great attempt to reverse the Henry-Donelson 
disaster. If Grant and Buell had been swept back into Kentucky, 
the anaconda strategy would have suffered a grievous setback. 

Confederate General Braxton Bragg delivered his first blow 
well, sprinting up into Kentucky ahead of Buell in August - Sep- 
tember 1862. But then came an incredible maneuver, from a 
narrowly military point of view. Bragg veered off to Frankfort 
to inaugurate a Confederate governor of Kentucky on October 
4, allowing Buell to catch up and save Louisville. 

Four days later, Confederate and Union armies blundered 
into each other near Perryville. There they fought to a not-so- 
bloody (by Civil War standards) stalemate. Each side suffered 
under 5,000 casualties. Still, Bragg beat a hasty retreat from 
Kentucky. Why had a lackluster stalemate turned a promising 
Confederate countervasion into an abandoned campaign? 

Because Buell had attempted a social rather than a mili- 
tary coup; and off the battlefield, he had suffered not a draw 
but a rout. The general had concurred with Jefferson Davis that 
Kentuckians would act like true blue Southerners, if the south- 
ern nation offered them the guns to be Confederate marks- 
men. So Bragg brought wagonloads of crated rifles to the most 
enslaved area of the Bluegrass. His colleague, General Kirby 
Smith, swarmed through Woodford County, fifty percent en- 
slaved (a Lower South average). Bragg proclaimed to this rare 
widespread Border South plantation area that “I have entered 
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your state with the Confederate Army of the West and offer 
you the opportunity to free yourself from the tyranny of a des- 
potic ruler.”s In place of Yankee despotic rule (and in place of 
his own rule of Louisville!), Bragg offered Kentuckians their 
very own Confederate governor, duly inaugurated. He thus 
handed fellow Southerners the chance to reverse the Border 
South gifts to the Union that had partially empowered Grant. 

Brage’s was a failure of social, not military perception. Ken- 
tuckians yawned rather than rallied. Few came to Bragg’s de- 
fense. The rifles largely remained in their packing cases, the 
packing cases largely remained in their wagons, and a Confed- 
erate army defeated not by Union guns but by Border South 
allegiances lumbered back to fight deeper in the South against 
Grant’s enveloping anaconda. 

Meanwhile, whenever Grant’s soldiers marched close to 
southern slaves, black folk rallied to the Yankee. So too, when a 
Union army belatedly marched into eastern Tennessee, some 
27,000 white folk joined the Union military machine. White 
Kentuckians had failed to hand such military dividends to Bragg. 
The Union’s costly anaconda strategy needed such bonuses, to 
keep squeezing in on Lee. 


CHATTANOOGA 


The Chattanooga epic ranks as the most under appreci- 
ated of the critical Civil War stories. The tale looms crucial for 
two reasons. Here, the rebels came closest to stopping the stran- 
gling western anaconda. Here too, both sides’ capacity to mount 
killing sieges came to excruciating test. As befits the underesti- 


mated Chattanooga drama, the prelude to the main act fea- 
tured the most under praised of Union campaigns and the most 
threatening of Union defeats. 

Both the climb and the plunge of the Union’s pre-Chatta- 
nooga roller coaster starred Union Major General William 
Starke Rosecrans, “Old Rosy” to his troops, whose rosy version 
of war featured the essence of anaconda/siege tactics. Rosecrans 
would push the defense back by moving around the rebels, not 
by charging through them. In his magnificent Tullahoma cam- 
paign of late June 1863, then again in his masterly first Chatta- 
nooga campaign of early September, Old Rosy drove Braxton 
Bragg clear out of Tennessee with feints and flanking move- 
ments, gaining over one hundred miles and losing fewer than 
one thousand men. 

Braxton Bragg regrouped near Chickamauga Creek in 
northernmost Georgia, just south of Chattanooga. There 
Rosecrans’ army, in an accident reminiscent of Perryville, hap- 
pened upon Bragg’s. There on September 19, the chess master 
of Tullahoma maneuvered his pieces once too often. The dense 
woods near Chickamauga made moving the pieces, indeed 
knowing which space contained pieces, neither art nor science 
but guess. Rosecrans, or rather a key intelligence officer, erro- 
neously guessed that a fatal gap had opened in the Union lines. 
The misinformed general ordered troops to move over, filling 
the nonexistent gap. The movement opened a welcoming gap 
at just the spot where Confederate General James Longstreet 
(Old Rosy’s former West Point roommate!) happened to be 
charging. The rebels accepted the invitation to enter, swarmed 
behind their unfriendly hosts, and provoked a frantic retreat. 
The befuddled Rosecrans and his army, accustomed to move 
every way but backward, ended up with their backs to the Ten- 
nessee River, near Chattanooga. Their plight showed that even 
a superb, well-equipped tactician of encirclement could tem- 
porarily fall victim to blinding trees and blasted luck on theory- 
defying battlefields. 

Rosecrans’ own fall proved longer than temporary. Soon 
removed from his command, he has rarely since received the 
deserved applause that Lady Luck muted. Whether the Union's 
atrocious fortune would become equally permanent now de- 
pended on whether rebels or federals possessed the better skill 
and resources to play the overwhelming Civil War game, the 
siege game. 

The rebels, usually the besieged, had first chance to play 
besieger at Chattanooga. After the federal flight from 
Chickamauga, Braxton Bragg tried to trap the foe in the city. 
His siege ran atop Missionary Ridge on one side of 
Chattanooga’s valley, atop Lookout Mountain on the other side, 
and across the valley to the Tennessee River. Inside the afflicted 
city, Union horses dropped, so it was said, like flies, and half- 
starved federal troops may well have eyed the carcasses. 

But Union advantage off the battlefield, when expertly ex- 
ploited militarily, made this killing siege all too easy to punc- 
ture. The Confederacy had too few troops to mount thick guards 
everywhere around the strangling circle. Bragg’s siege ran es- 
pecially thin near the river. Here, the Union’s superiority in rail- 
toads and ships could probe a vulnerable target. The Union 
navy could rip holes in scantily manned river installations; and 
the Union’s trains conveyed an amazing twenty thousand east- 
ern reinforcements westward in an amazing 1233 miles in an 
amazing eleven days (all world records). 


During the evening of October 28, the new western war- 
riors, with the help of the Union’s brown water navy, cracked 
inside the Chattanooga environs in under half an hour (beat- 
ing the combat record at Fort Henry). The assaulters opened 
both a Cracker Line for trapped Union soldiers and a funnel 
for tens of thousands of 
troops to come to the rescue. 
The rare rebel siege had 
ended. The usual federal ad- 
vantage on western battle- 
fields had been reestab- 
lished. 


A northern cartoon ridicules 
the makeshift Confederate 
navy—Jefferson Davis 
prepares to launch a toy ship 
in a barrel. Without the 
overwhelming superiority of 
the Union navy, the anaconda 
plan could not have been 
implemented (Library of 
Congress). 


Master Jeff—and his Navy. 


Four weeks later, the demoralized rebels succumbed to 
another Civil War rarity, an all-conquering Union charge 
straight ahead, this time up Missionary Ridge. Demoraliza- 
tion had much to do with the unusual rebel flight from a charge, 
as did hatred of General Bragg and misplaced cannon and sol- 
diers. But even in this unusual overwhelming Union victory 
without sieges, potential siege warfare contributed.* Confed- 
erates atop Missionary Ridge suffered more than the sight of 
George Thomas’ Union soldiers clawing up the ridge. Rebels 
could also see Joseph Hooker rolling into position, potentially 
blocking the southerly escape route from Chattanooga. From 
Missionary Ridge, rebels could further see that federals had 
the numbers in the valley to thicken any siege that Hooker 
might close. Societal advantage gave only the Union the man- 
power for successful siege warfare: That grim Chattanooga 
lesson pounded at the heels of the latest vanquished west- 
ern rebels, as they slumped back toward another encircle- 
ment in Atlanta. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA 


William Tecumseh Sherman’s siege of Atlanta offered an- 
other classic example of how the Union’s crushing numbers 
strangled the rebels. Confederate General Joseph Johnston, 
Sherman’s first Atlanta adversary, always believed that the Yan- 
kee would lose “if he made...assaults on me.”’ Johnston may 
have been right. When Sherman for once blundered into a head- 
long charge against protected Confederate riflemen at Kennesaw 
Mountain, he lost 3,000 men, compared to the rebels’ but 600 
casualties. Such five to one losses could swiftly dissipate 
Sherman’s two to one numerical advantage. Instead, Sherman 
almost always used his superior numbers to tighten a siege 
around the city. 

Johnston responded with incessant, begrudging retreat, of 
the very sort that Lee’s critics say the master should have always 
deployed. Johnston’s fate showed instead that the strategy of 
forever avoiding death by charging led to more deaths by stran- 
gulation. Jefferson Davis had to replace the excessively retreat- 
ing Johnston with the excessively charging John B. Hood, who 
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ultimately had to charge just to escape westward with his men, 
before doomed Atlanta fell (September 1, 1864). 

After Atlanta’s collapse, Sherman made arguably the most 
remarkable battlefield decision of the war: not to chase after 
Hood to the west. Instead, Sherman sent George Thomas to 
tail the western rebel army and himself turned away from the 
adversary, to march east toward the Atlantic. Sherman’s march 
to the sea in effect opened a third front, where the rebels had 
not been able to find adequate numbers for a second. Worse, 
the march to the sea depopulated the under populated Con- 
federacy as never before. Sherman now sought to reduce not a 
rebel army (there was scarcely one in front of him) but the en- 
emy home front. He would “make Georgia howl”*—make the 
citizens of Georgia howl. 

The loudest howlers became the slaveholders, who lost fu- 
gitive slaves en masse. Not since the Union navy sailed up the 
Mississippi River from New Orleans, in- 
viting slaves in the lower Mississippi’s 
thick black belts to escape, had a Lower 
South region been so massively exposed 
to slave flight. (A central irony of the 
Civil War was that though the Lower 
South precipitated the war, the Upper 
South usually had to suffer the battles!) 
The fleeing slaves, hailing “Uncle Billy” 
Sherman as the Messiah, so engulfed 
their racist uncle (who would not allow 
a one of them in his army) that he arranged to give nonable 
bodied workers free farms, so they would not eat up military 
rations. As for able bodied black males, Uncle Billy used them 
as brute laborers, to help him traverse the soaking swamps. 
Armed with their grateful labor, he marched back from the sea 
in record time, having met and conquered scarcely an army. He 
instead had annihilated a social order. 

The question is often asked, why didn’t Confederates, after 
Appomattox, take to the hills and commence a guerilla war? 
After all, such irregular warfare has allowed many a losing soci- 
ety at regular warfare to outlast the winner. The question again 
reveals the misconception that this was a narrowly military war. 
One answer reveals the social advantage that so much brought 
the Union to battlefield triumph. If post-Appomattox rebels had 
sought to continue by slinking into the countryside, Uncle Billy 
would have been back in their largely uninvaded Lower South 
backyards, devastating their central social system. Slavery was 
not any old social system but one peculiarly susceptible to ero- 
sion by the very appearance of an invading army; and how 
Sherman’s march did expose that nonmilitary weakness. 

A comparison of Uncle Billy’s nonbattlefield triumph in 
Georgia and Braxton Bragg’s nonbattlefield loss in Kentucky 
highlights the limitations of a narrowly battlefield focus. Both 
invaders turned away from the opposing army, whether Hood’s 
in the case of Sherman or Buell’s in the case of Bragg. Each 
instead turned their attention on the invaded terrain’s social 
allegiances, always white Kentuckians in the case of Bragg, some- 
times black Georgians in the case of Sherman. Bragg suffered 
an almost total social loss, as scarcely a Kentuckian came to 
pluck a rifle out of the packing crates. Sherman enjoyed an al- 
most total social victory, as many a slave swarmed toward a 
new life in freedom. With his new menial laborers’ help, 
Sherman marched right toward finishing off Grant’s anaconda. 
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A comparison of Uncle Billy’s 
nonbattlefield triumph in 
Georgia and Braxton Bragg’s 
nonbattlefield loss in Kentucky 
highlights the limitations of a 
narrowly battlefield focus. 


With scarcely a new recruit to help, Bragg fell back toward suf- 
fering debacle at Chattanooga. Theirs was a brilliant demon- 
stration that cultures as well as armies contested on these hal- 
lowed grounds. 


TOWARD THE NEXT ASSIGNMENT 


Is our next assignment, then, to forget traditional military 
history and allow the New Social History to dominate narra- 
tives of war? No way! Unless nonmilitary factors can be shown 
to influence military engagements decisively, to repeat the iron 
law of social additions to battlefield analysis, the story will be 
as bloodlessly airy as the women’s letters that allegedly turned 
around men’s bloodletting. Social power becomes transformed 
into military might only when military chiefs spot the non- 
military possibilities, then deploy the best battle strategy to ex- 
ploit their advantage. Some soldiers never spot their opportu- 
nity, which is one reason why the 
strongest side sometimes loses. Grant 
and Sherman did not always see the 
necessity for siege tactics, which is why 
their blunders killed too many charg- 
ers at Cold Harbor and Kennesaw 
Mountain. 

The very impatient Grant was es- 
pecially temperamentally unsuited to 
being one of history’s great patient be- 
siegers. Even his masterpiece, the 
Vicksburg siege, came only after some comically false starts, 
including an impious attempt to make the Mississippi River 
flow as a mere mortal directed. Even Lee’s long-feared bane, 
the Union’s remorseless circle at Petersburg, closed only after 
Grant’s many late-war deviations from encirclement, in and 
out of Virginia. Those deviations gave Grant, who ultimately 
won with sieges that avoided butchering his men, the ironic 
reputation of Civil War butcherer supreme. 

Abraham Lincoln’s long evasion of federally coerced eman- 
cipation made him an equally ironic Great Emancipator. Lin- 
coln early believed that he would probably not win the war with 
just northern advantages. The huge southern terrain made con- 
quest unlikely, if every Southerner fought for every inch of the 
fifteen slave states. 

Lincoln first focused on Border South whites, in his obses- 
sion with transferring slave state resources to the Union’s side 
of the balance sheet. “I think to lose Kentucky is nearly the same 
as to lose the whole game,” he wrote at the moment the Blue 
Grass state gave sanctuary to the pre-Henry/Donelson Grant. 
“Kentucky gone, we cannot hold Missouri, nor as I think, Mary- 
land. These all against us, and the task on our hands is too large 
for us.”? 

Mainly because he feared that by liberating southern blacks, 
he would lose southern whites, Lincoln tried to avoid federally 
imposed emancipation until almost the last day of 1862.'° Not 
even the president’s Preliminary Emancipation of September 
22, 1862, promising a Final Emancipation Proclamation on the 
first day of the new year, settled the fate of coercive federal eman- 
cipation, in the president’s mind. He still had one hundred days 
remaining in 1862 to convince rebels that they could save sla- 
very by renouncing disunion. The president actively sought that 
renunciation by deploying special commissioners to three Con- 
federate states in the late fall. 


On September 22, Lincoln also had 100 days remaining to 
persuade Border South states to accept voluntary emancipa- 
tion. That acceptance, he (erroneously) thought, would bring 
the erring Confederate brothers back. The president reasoned 
that Confederates must think, as he did, that if Border South 
states forever embraced free soil Union, the slave state nation 
could not endure. Lincoln’s proposed federal constitutional 
amendment would have bribed Southerners with $400.00 per 
slave to accept emancipation before 1900. The amendment 
would also have allowed ex-slave states to reestablish slavery, if 
they returned the money! As late as December 1, 1862, Lincoln 
still prayed that this constitutional amendment, seeking but not 
requiring a possibly temporary emancipation, would end the 
war before the Final Emancipation Proclamation had to be is- 
sued. His reluctance to play his January 1, 1863, trump card 
supplied a wonderful Civil War example that a potential social 
resource, such as southern slaves, becomes militarily relevant 
only after military chieftains have the vision to use it. 


After the first day of the New Year, Lincoln saw blacks’ mili- 
tary potential ultra clearly. Fearing that the Final Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation would lose him southern whites, he went 
after compensating southern blacks with immense determina- 
tion (thereby mocking still another Civil War misconception: 
that the Emancipation Proclamation freed no one)." Lincoln’s 
aggressive use of the army to emancipate and enlist runaway 
slaves helped add still more slave state resources to the Union 
column (and without losing, as he had feared, Border South 
whites). 

By enforcing the Final Emancipation Proclamation, Lin- 
coln later believed that he had given his costly siege/anaconda 
tactic the final huge asset it required. He was probably right, as 
he had probably been right that without white Border South- 
erners’ assets, the gigantic Union task would have been too 
crushing for just northern hands. “Take from us, and give [back] 


to the enemy,’ he wrote on August 17, 1864, ‘the hundred and 
thirty, forty, or fifty thousand colored persons now serving as 
soldiers, seamen, and laborers, and we cannot longer maintain 
the contest.... [We ] would be as powerless to save the Union as 
to do any other impossible thing.” ” 

The tale of how a partially blind president and his partially 
blind favorite general finally saw how to make devastating mili- 
tary use of their every social advantage is one of the great Civil 
War stories—and as militarily important as the advantages 
themselves. So too, the saga of how blindness and luck on the 
Chickamauga battlefield only temporarily delayed the stran- 
gulation of the Confederacy brilliantly illuminates how power- 
ful the right Union vision and the right Union resources had 
become. Chattanooga provided the ultimate proof that Union 
social advantage had nourished a winning anaconda/siege strat- 
egy, a design unthinkable, unworkable without the skewed tides 
of population and industry. Those Union-sustaining social tides 
were as complicated as intricacies on the battlefields. No suc- 
cessful battle history can convey either 
military or nonmilitary complexity in a 
relatively few words. 


Left: General Braxton Bragg (Louisiana 
Office of State Parks). Right: Major General 
William Tecumseh Sherman (Smithsonian 
Institution, National Portrait Gallery). 


While Civil War buffs may be- 
grudge the words subtracted from battle 
lore and donated to PCers’ social con- 
cerns, the tradeoff can propel them past 
the New Social Historians. Amidst the 
New Social History’s fascination with 
the bottom of the social heap, its 
practioners have slighted the view from 
the top; and the most powerful do im- 
pact on the historical process! Civil War 
buffs will never allow dead white males’ 
central impact to be obscured. Still, if 
Civil War historians both fight to retain 
a central emphasis on the top—for ex- 
ample, on the battle sagas of white sol- 
diers (and black troops too)—and if 
they add a central emphasis on the so- 
cial order below—for example, on the 
contrasting proletariats in slave labor and free labor systems— 
they can point the way toward a reintegrated New American 
History.'? That synthesis has damagingly escaped the PCers. 
That cutting edge is what North & South should nudge all buffs 
to dare. (3 


WILLIAM W. FREEHLING, Singletary Professor of the Hu- 
manities at the University of Kentucky and winner of the Nevins, 
Bancroft and Owsley Prizes, is currently finishing up the sec- 
ond volume of his Road to Disunion. This article is adapted 
from his recent book The South versus The South: How Anti- 
Confederate Southerners Shaped the Course of the Civil War. 
NOTES 
1, With the exception noted below in note 6, all points in this 
article are discussed at greater length and extensively docu- 
mented in my The South versus The South: How Anti-Confeder- 
ate Southerners Shaped the Course of the Civil War (New York: 
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2001). Since my documentation is there available, I have kept 
notes here to a minimum. 

2. See especially Drew Gilpin Faust, “Altars of Sacrifice: 
Confederate Women and the Narratives of War,” in Catherine 
Clinton and Nina Silber, eds., Divided Houses: Gender and the 
Civil War (New York: 1992), pp. 171-99. 

3. See, for example, Gallagher’s The Confederate War: How 
Popular Will, Nationalism, and Military Strategy Could Not 
Stave Off Defeat (Cambridge, MA: 1997). The Confederate 
War makes the best case that the battlefield, not the home 
front, determined Civil War verdicts. 

4. Richard MeMurry, Two Great Rebel Armies: An Essay in 
Confederate Military History (Chapel Hill: 1989). 

5. Quoted in Freehling, The South versus The South, 60. 

6. I wish I had seen this potential siege aspect of the rebel flight 
from Missionary Ridge chargers when I wrote The South 
versus The South, 155-61. 

7. Quoted in ibid., 161. 

8. Quoted in ibid., 163. 

9. Lincoln to Orville H. Browning, September 22, 1861, in Roy 
C. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, 9 vols 
(New Brunswick, NJ: 1953-55), IV, 531-32. 

10. This interpretation is especially controversial. Documenta- 
tion for the viewpoint can be found in The South versus The 
South, ch. 6. 

11. See the sidebar in William C. Harris, “After the Emancipation 
Proclamations: Lincoln’s Role in the Ending of Slavery,” North 
e& South, Vol. 5, #1 (December 2001). Harris estimates that 
the Proclamation freed as many as 20,000 slaves immediately. 

12. Lincoln to Charles D. Robinson, August 17, 1864, in Basler, 
ed., Lincoln’s Works, VII, 500. 


13. For elaboration of this viewpoint, see my The Reintegration of 


American History: Slavery and the Civil War (New York: 
1994). 
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Civil War Society News 


Annual Conference 


Following our successful program of 
battlefield tours in 2001, we are putting 
on three very special tours and a major 
conference in 2002. This first annual 
conference will be held the weekend of 
October 18-20 at the recently renovated 
Comfort Inn Conference Center in mid- 
town Richmond. The theme will be the 
most fundamental question of all— 
“Could the Confederacy have won?”— 
and leading historians will give presen- 
tations and lead discussion groups on the 
politics of the Confederacy, its military 
effort, its economy, and the home front, 
and on how well the nascent nation mo- 
bilized its resources. 

Taking part will be Gary Gallagher, 
John Simon, William Freehling, and 
John Clark; other names will be an- 
nounced shortly. The conference will be 


the first major get together of society 


members for three years, and we antici- 
pate an attendance of at least one hun- 
dred—a great opportunity to spend 
time with fellow buffs. There will be a 


side trip on Sunday to Pamplin Park 


Civil War Museum. 


Battlefield Tours 


NORTH ANNA/COLD 
HARBOR, May 24-26 
This tour covers Grant’s final attempt 
to destroy the Army of Northern Virginia 
in battle before accepting the inevitabil- 
ity of a long drawn out siege. The tour 
will be led by Gordon Rhea, whose 
knowledge of the battle is incomparable 


a 


ee Na 


2002 PROGRAM 


(see article this issue) and who is—as par- 
ticipants in last year’s Wilderness/ 
Spotsylvania tour will testify—among the 
most pleasant battlefield guides one 
could hope to meet. The tour includes 
visits to many normally inaccessible sites 
on private land, as well as to the well pre- 
served Confederate trench lines. Satur- 
day will be spent touring the North Anna 
battlefield—including the position of 


— 


Top: Generals Lee and Grant. Bottom: troops of Major General Winfield Scott Hancock’s II Corps digging in at Cold Harbor. 
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All Library of Congress 


BRANDY STATION, 
June 28-30 

Tour the scene of the greatest cavalry 
battle of the Civil War, and follow the 
course of the battle in detail as thousands 
of cavalrymen vied for control of the 
field. Visit parts of the battlefield—the 
Union right, the Confederate left—never 
before visited by a tour group, and fol- 
low Buford’s struggle with “Rooney” Lee, 
as revealed by recently discovered after ac- 
tion reports. Not just a tour—an histori- 
cal breakthrough! Then on Sunday visit 
major sites of the Army of the Potomac’s 
winter 1863-1864 encampment, includ- 
ing privately owned antebellum homes 
which were used as headquarters by 
Grant, Meade, Sedgwick, etc. This will be 
the most complete, detailed tour of the 
battlefield ever given. Tour leaders: “Bud” 
Hall (who is leading the efforts to save 
the battlefield) and author Pat Brennan. 
Tour base: Holiday Inn, Culpeper. 


Lee’s famous “inverted V’, and Sunday 
will devoted to the ill-fated field at Cold 
Harbor. 

Tour base: Comfort Inn Conference 
Center, Richmond. 


Above: Union troops assault Confederate earthworks at Vicksburg. 
Below: USS Cairo, first victim of a torpedo (mine). 


Both Library of Congress 
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VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN, 
September 13-15 

Grant’s masterpiece, the campaign 
that split the Confederacy in two. Sites 
to be visited include Chickasaw Bayou, 
Grant’s canal, the USS Cairo Museum, 
Champion Hill, Big Black River, and the 
battlefield park itself. Tour leaders park 
historian Terry Winschel and retired 
brigadier general Parker Hills. General 
Hills has conducted scores of staff rides 
for such groups as the Green Berets and 
US Marines. In 2001 he founded Battle 
Focus, which has the training mission of 
developing ethical and effective leaders 
and enhancing teamwork through on- 
the-ground battle and leader studies. 
Whether your interest is strategy or tac- 
tics, this promises to be an outstanding 
tour. 
Tour base: Battlefield Inn, Vicksburg. 


COST 
The cost for each tour is the same: 
$499 for Civil War Society members* 
($799 for nonmembers), $449 if booked 
by March 15. Cost includes two days full 
board at hotel, and all entrance fees. 
(Nonresidential rates available.) Reserve 


3 your places (first come, first served) by 


calling (559) 855 8637. 


* Annual membership $39.95, includes 
7-issue subscription to North & South. 
Existing subscribers simply add $10.00 to 
become members of the Society. 


Tactical Research 


The recent request (North & 
South, Volume 4, #6) for readers to 
| assist in researching infantry tac- 
| tics—focusing on the impact of the 
| rifle musket on the battlefield —gen- 
erated a positive response, and 
project leader Richard Ruby has now 
contacted all those who expressed in- 
| terest. We would like to hear from ad- | 
| ditional volunteers who are inter- 

ested in extracting relevant material 
| from regimental histories and Civil 
War memoirs. 


Contact Rich by email at 
kpoulter@aol.com 


or write to 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Glenn W. LaFantasie 


BECOMING JOSHUA 
LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 


He is one of the most popular heroes of the Civil War, but new sources 
reveal a very different man than the character portrayed in fiction and the 
beau ideal described in recent historical literature. 


SOLDIERS ARE MADE, NOT BORN. 
Nothing in Joshua Lawrence Chamber- 
lain’s life prior to the Civil War suggested 
that he would one day become known as 
“The Hero of Little Round Top,” that he 
would earn a Medal of Honor, and that 
he would gain great fame and even ce- 
lebrity with a following of devoted ad- 
mirers in his own lifetime and in our 
own. Nothing that he achieved prior to 
the outbreak of the war seemed to pre- 
pare him for his moment of truth on the 
hillside at Little Round Top during the 
Battle of Gettysburg on July 2, 1863, when 
his quick thinking and iron determina- 
tion enabled his regiment, the 20th 
Maine, to hold the left flank of the Army 
of the Potomac and throw back a fierce 
enemy assault. In fact, Chamberlain’s life 
during the antebellum years took him 
about as far afield of military matters and 
battlefield heroism as a man could get. 
He was born, the eldest of five chil- 
dren, in Brewer, Maine, on the morning , ~ 
of September 8, 1828.! His father, Joshua, 
was a farmer who worked a spare one Hy 2 € 
e 


cd 


hundred acres of land that he had ac- 
quired from his own father, also named 
Joshua. Chamberlain’s mother, Sarah 
Dupee Brastow of Massachusetts, was a 
descendant of Huguenots who had es- 
caped persecution in France by fleeing to 
Boston in 1685. They named their first 
son Lawrence for the American Navy | 
hero of the War of 1812, Captain James 
Lawrence, the man who had told his men, 
“Don’t Give Up the Ship,” as he lay dying 
on the decks of the warship Chesapeake 


Feted and honored in old age, 
Chamberlain retains the posture of a soldier. 
Courtesy Pejepscot Historical Society, : 
Brunswick, Maine . OO ie Oat eye Fag ieee 


ian _* 
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during a desperate battle with the Brit- 
ish on Lake Eire in 1813.7 

Lawrence Chamberlain’s given name 
broke with the family custom of naming 


the eldest son Joshua, after the Old Tes- 


| father’s idea to name him after the naval 


hero, but the decision to sever the family 


| tradition seems to have made Chamber- 


lain’s mother nervous. As a result, she 
changed his name to Joshua Lawrence 
several years after his birth when, in an 
act of loyalty “to her husband’s house,” 


| she set the boy’s name down in the 


Brewster record books as the third Cham- 


_ berlain named for the ancient ruler of Is- 


_ rael. Despite the change, the family—in- 


| tament warrior who had knocked down | 
| the walls of Jericho. It was, apparently, his | 


cluding his mother—continued to call | 


him Lawrence. 

Chamberlain’s father tried to make 
a go of it as a farmer, but his tiny farm 
yielded small rewards. The elder Joshua 
was a good and honest man, a leading 
member of the community, and devoted 
to his family. In his later years, Joshua 
Lawrence fondly described his father as 
“a stalwart, earnest, thoughtful, inward- 
looking man,’ who seemed capable of ac- 
complishing any task and doing so with 


“a deep vein of poetic imagination.”? 


Yet there was another side to his fa- 


ther that proved to be more difficult to 
reckon with. The elder Joshua often as- 


sumed a sober, strict, and even demand- | 


ing mien. When it came to his children, 
and particularly to his sons (Joshua Law- 
rence had three younger brothers: Hor- 
ace, John Calhoun, and Thomas), the fa- 
ther believed his place was not to instruct 
or guide, but to order them to fulfill their 
obligations, no matter how difficult. 
Joshua Lawrence experienced his 


father’s gruff tendency to command | 


rather than instruct when, during one 
haying season during his youth, the boy 


inadvertently drove a wagon through a 


stream bed and got a wheel caught be- 
tween two stumps. “Clear that wheel!” 
came his father’s shout from behind. 
“How am I going to do it?” replied the 
boy. “Do it; that’s how!” was the answer. 
Joshua Lawrence eventually freed the 
wheel on his own. He had come to know 
the meaning of orders and how to obey 
them.* 


fields, sowed and hoed the furrowed land, 
and harvested the crops. Looking back on 
his childhood through eyes that tended 
to sentimentalize his past, Chamberlain 
sang lilting prose songs of his days on the 
family farm and remembered the “glory 
of that summer’s work”: “One would 
gladly be alone in such a service, when a 
field that had been associated with many 
works of youthful years was to be sealed 
down under a sod for the long, eventful 


| years to come. To a thoughtful spirit, sow- 
| ing is a solemn, caring, trustful service. 


It is a communion with all forces of the 


Universe.”? 


| to turn. 


family called him home. His father, who 
had been speculating in timber lands, lost 
nearly everything he owned. Both of 
Chamberlain’s parents reacted to the fi- 
nancial disaster by falling apart—she be- 
came bed-ridden with a spinal disorder; 
the father soon suffered a similar paraly- 
sis. According to Chamberlain, his father 
“appeared at first to be utterly broken in 
courage and at a loss [as to] which way 
8 

The son came to the rescue. At once, 
Joshua Lawrence found work to bring in 
some money. For a while, he did some 


| land surveying and cleared a wood lot for 


Bowdoin College, circa 1850. Courtesy Bowdoin College Archives. 


In later life, while writing his mem- 
oirs, Chamberlain mentioned incidents 
of family fun, such as witty anecdotes 
about his youngest brother (“mother’s 
pet”) and “pretended jealousies” and al- 
lusions to merry occasions with the fam- 
ily assembled before the fire in the 
kitchen where games would be played, 
songs sung, pantomimes acted out, and 
popcorn popped. But the overwhelming 
impression he left of his childhood was 
of the long hours he spent by himself.° 
In his own words, he lacked “self-assur- 
ance” and “self-assertion.” He preferred 
to be by himself because he suffered from 
a speech impediment that made him ap- 


pear, in his own estimation, stupid and | 


uninformed. The effect of his stammer 
caused a “sleepless anxiety” that wore 
down his self esteem. He became almost 
incurably bashful. 

His father, who was not at all bash- 
ful, decided to do something about his 
son’s retiring ways. When Joshua Law- 


_ rence was fourteen years old, his father 
enrolled him in a military academy in | 


In his childhood, Joshua Lawrence | 


did those things that most boys living on 
a working farm must do: he cleared 
woods, plowed grasslands into crop 


Ellsworth, about twenty-five miles from 
the Brewer farm.’ He stayed at Ellsworth’s 
school for only a short time before his 
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a neighbor. At a rope walk in Brewer, he 
hatcheled hemp and laid the mighty 
ropes and cables. He assisted a traveling 
medicine show by handing out liniment 
to buyers in the audience, and spent some 
time working in a brickyard. Then he 
turned his attention to the farm, and took 
on all the “planting, ploughing, sowing, 
hoeing, haying, harvesting, threshing, 
husking, shelling, housing the fodder, and 
cellaring the vegetables.”? 

Chamberlain also took on less physi- 
cal labor, although the work was de- 
manding nevertheless. In 1844, he began 


| teaching school in a remote rural area. 


He did so despite the fact that with all 
his success in the military academy, all 
his effort to elevate his family out of the 
pits of financial disaster and despair, all 


| his courage and strength that enabled 


him to take on strenuous jobs of various 
kinds, he still was not, as he recalled in 


| his later years, “very self-assured [in] any 


| way. 


2 


In the spring of 1846, at the age of 
eighteen, he returned home from his 
teaching assignments to the family farm 
in Brewer. His mood was buoyant and 
optimistic. Most of all, he reveled in the 


opportunity to get back to nature, to 
shake off the cobwebs of the classroom 
and the dust of milltowns, and to smell 
and feel “the renovated earth.” Neverthe- 
less, his parents—who had by now recov- 
ered from their maladies—wanted to 
know what he would make of himself and 
how he planned to support himself. 

His father, on the one hand, favored 
the army and envisioned his son attend- 
ing West Point. Chamberlain thought his 
father’s hopes for his future came from 


being impressed “by the examples and | 
traditions cherished in his youth’—the | 


same traditions that had led him to name 
his son after a hero of the War of 1812 in 
the first place—and because his father 
possessed “a chivalrous strain of blood 
in his composition.” His mother, on the 
other hand, could not accept the army as 
a “profession” and wished for her son to 
enter the ministry instead. She argued 
that the military seemed “narrowing and 
enervating.” In times of peace, the nobil- 
ity of military service was lost; in war- 
time, it carried with it the obvious “un- 
pleasant suggestions” of battle and death. 


Library of Congress 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Chamberlain seems to have been 
more impressed with her 
hospitality than with her writing. 


No one talked of his taking over the 
farm, or a portion of it, as his own. For 
all that Chamberlain had done to save his 


family’s farm, there was no living there | 
for him. Doubtless he did not see him- | 


self as a farmer anyway, no matter how 
eloquently he waxed about nature and its 


| swamped his personality. 


virtues. He would have to choose a pro- 
fession for himself. The trouble was he 
had no particular interest in either the 
military or the ministry. He was not, as 
he explained in his later years, “much in- 
clined to either course,” for they both of- 


| fered “but little scope and freedom.” He 
felt that the lives of military officers and 


clergymen “bound a man by rule and 


| precedents and petty despotisms, and 


»10 


He chose to postpone having to de- 
cide between the military or the minis- 
try by declaring that he would attend 
Bowdoin College around the time of his 
nineteenth birthday, just slightly more 
than a year away. In the meantime, he 
worked diligently to prepare himself for 
entry into the college. He managed his 
time carefully by following a strict sched- 
ule that he kept pinned to his bookcase 


Not only did studying consume 
him. For his first two years at Bowdoin, 
he kept a Sunday school at a church two 
miles down the Bath road. He also 
taught school during winter vacations to 


| “mostly grown-up sailor boys and mill 
| men behind in studies but forward in 


door. In the garret, he fixed up a study | 


where he found “perfect seclusion and 


| self-command,” two things that he val- 


ued very highly. He shut himself off in 


his room for long hours and practiced | 


Greek from dawn until midnight. Occa- | 


sionally his father would come up to the 
garret and the two of them would prac- 
tice broadsword fencing. 

Finally, in February 1848, his spon- 
sor, William L. Hyde (Bowdoin, Class of 
1842), drove Chamberlain south in a 
sleigh through miles of endless snow to 
Brunswick, a small lumbering and mill 
town near the northern reaches of Casco 
Bay, for his entrance examinations into 
Bowdoin. Chamberlain impressed the ex- 


| amining board and passed with some- 


thing called “advanced standing” that 
would allow him to matriculate with the 
current freshman class. He was told to be- 
gin his formal studies at six o’clock on 
the following morning. His career at 
Bowdoin had begun. 

Chamberlain spent his first day at 
college, like most freshmen, in utter con- 
fusion, but things soon settled down for 
him. He endured some minor hazing and 
ardently applied himself to his studies. 
Though surrounded by the communities 
of the college and the town, Chamber- 
lain described himself once more as be- 
ing on his own “to face those fields where 
one must sow in tears that he may reap 
in joy; where ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
and life for life must be given, so that life 
may be unto life.” It was both a stern and 
a lofty metaphor for his isolated life at 
Bowdoin. 


manners.” He did little socializing, kept 
mostly to himself, and worked hard at 
overcoming his speech impediment, 
which he finally conquered by using the 
technique of pretending he was about to 
sing instead of speak when a word be- 
ginning with a hard consonant threat- 
ened to trip him up. By his own measure, 
he led a spartan existence, occasionally 
working in the library as an assistant, at- 
tending dinners at the homes of profes- 
sors, or going to church,!! 

In his second year Chamberlain 
made some friends, who called him 
“Jack,” but he refused to drink even a 
glass of cider, and seems to have been 
something of a prude, a straight-and- 
narrow fellow who got on his friends’ 
nerves more than once. He continued to 
distance himself from his college chums, 
and they, in turn, would keep secrets 
from him or refrain from telling certain 
stories in his presence. No doubt he was 
less popular than he thought. Chamber- 
lain did, however, win the respect of his 
friends when he was called to the 
president’s office and ordered to reveal 
the names of some boys who had raised 
hell during an arbor celebration. He de- 
cided to refuse on principle, informed the 
president that what was being asked of 
him was dishonorable, and walked out 
of the office fully prepared to take what- 
ever punishment might come. In the end, 
his friends voluntarily turned themselves 
in so that Chamberlain would not be un- 
duly disciplined. 

When his first two years were fin- 
ished, he gratefully went home to Brewer 
for a three-week vacation. Just when ev- 
erything seemed to be going so well, trag- 
edy struck Chamberlain and sabotaged 
his studies. Sometime after his twenty- 
first birthday, he fell ill with fever and 
spent the next nine months laid up at 


| home. (There was a disturbing pattern 


to illnesses in the Chamberlain family, 


which laid parents and children low in | 


times of extreme stress.) His mother and 
sister Sarah (called Sae) cared for him 


_ and got him back on his feet. When he | 
was ready to return to Bowdoin, however, | 


he had missed his entire junior year, and 
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| pitalities. 


was forced to take his third year of stud- 
ies with an entirely different class, the 
Class of 1852. 

He quickly got back into the grind 


| falling in love with Frances Caroline 
| Adams, the minister’s daughter. 


of studying, however, and his junior year | 
was spent mostly with his head in his | 
| the Reverend Dr. George E. Adams. For 
| reasons that are not quite evident, her 
he called them, that took his mind off | 
studying and gave him something to do | 


books. During his senior year, however, 
he enjoyed a number of “distractions,” as 


besides school work. At the First Parish | 


Church, he became “conductor” of the 
church choir and an occasional organ- 
ist. At the college, he joined a literary so- 
ciety called the Round Table that met ev- 
ery fortnight to read and discuss original 
papers on various topics. '* 


His fondest distraction of all was the | 


“Saturday Evenings” club he attended at 


the home of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the | 


daughter of the prominent minister 
Lyman Beecher and the wife of Calvin 
Stowe, a portly professor of theology at 
the college. During the long winter nights 
of howling winds and drifting snows in 
Brunswick, Hattie Stowe, who had a flair 
for words, worked on her literary pieces. 
In response to the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, which empowered the federal gov- 
ernment to assist in the return of run- 


away slaves to their rightful owners, she | 


began writing a novel that she hoped 


On Sundays, as he conducted the 
choir or played the organ, Chamberlain 
could look out and see the plain face of 
Frances Adams, the adopted daughter of 


biological parents gave her up to the Rev- 
erend Adams, a relative, and his wife, who 
were themselves childless. Frances’ new 


parents adored her and she came to think | 


of them as a father and mother, although 
she did stay in touch with her natural par- 


ents and even visited them occasionally.'* | 


Little is known about how Chamber- 


lain and Fanny began their relationship. | 


But what is clear from the mountain of 


letters that they wrote back and forth to | 


one another is that this was no romance 


made in heaven. From a modern perspec- | 


tive it is difficult to know what they were 
feeling and what they were really trying 


to say to one another. What they wrote, | 
back and forth, sometimes over and over, | 
| reveals all too painfully that no matter | 
| how hard they tried, no matter how ear- 
nestly and honestly they sought to express _| 


themselves, they succeeded only in com- 


| municating at cross purposes. 


would reveal once and for all the evils of | 
slavery. By April 1851, she had finished | 
the first chapter of a serialized novel | 


called Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
On Saturday evenings at the Stowe 


At first, Fanny Adams seemed to 


cling to Chamberlain as if he were a life | 


raft. In February 1850, her adopted 
mother, Sarah Folsom Adams, died, and 
the household that lived in the First Par- 


| ish parsonage on Maine Street discovered 


house, Chamberlain and the assembled | 
multitudes—students, faculty, friends of | 
the family—heard Mrs. Stowe read chap- | 


ters aloud from her novel, which she 


completed in the spring of 1852. The | 
book seems not to have impressed | 
Chamberlain very much. Hattie Stowe | 


wanted her work to make every Ameri- 
can feel a personal guilt for slavery’s in- 
humanity. What struck Chamberlain in- 
stead—and what stayed with him for 


years to come—was Mrs. Stowe’s “sweet- 


ness of ... spirit, and her charming hos- 
13 

Spending those Saturday evenings at 
the Stowe house at least seems to have 
released Chamberlain from his self-im- 
prisonment. For the rest of his senior 
year, his social engagements increased 


and he found himself more fully involved | 


in the life of the college and its intellec- 
tual community. There was another rea- 


son for coming out of his shell: he was | 
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that its anchor was gone. Fanny had 
barely adjusted to the loss when the Rev- 
erend Adams, after attending a confer- 
ence in Chicago, announced that he was 
engaged to marry Helen M. Root, the sis- 
ter of the noted musician, George F. Root 
(who a decade later would compose such 
songs as “The Battle Cry of Freedom” and 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother”). Miss 
Root was only six months older than 
Fanny. On December 30, 1851, the de- 
vout Reverend Adams and the young 


Miss Root were married in a ceremony | 


that Fanny attended as a witness.!° 


Two days later, Fanny professed her | 
| sounded the same note and asked for all 


undying love for Chamberlain in a letter 


| that ran thick with syrupy effusions in- 


tended to assuage her lover’s doubts 
about her feelings: “How could you think 
that I would shrink from you ever! you 


who seem so holy, so pure and noble to | 


me. ...I would be everything to you; I 


| would nestle closely in your arms forever, 


and love you and cling to you and be your 


> 


‘bird’: dear, precious heart!” Despite such 
professions of love, which were very real 
and sincere, Fanny also had her doubts 
about Chamberlain and her feelings for 
him. It seemed like she wanted to love 
him, wanted even to throw herself at him, 
hoping that he could be someone who 
would take care of her and would not 
abandon her; yet her own fear of making 
a commitment, of risking the chance of 
such an abandonment, held her back.!® 
Her ambivalence toward him was some- 
thing that would define their relationship 
for the rest of their lives. 


Frances (“Fanny”) Caroline 
Adams Chamberlain. 


For his part, Chamberlain had fallen 
in love with love more than he had with 
Fanny. A strong romantic streak, and a 
Byronic tendency to blurt out his pas- 
sions as words spoken on a stage or a 
death bed, gave an overblown quality to 
his private expressions of desire. What 
he loved was the idea of having some- 
one he could be devoted to, not the 
woman whom Fanny actually was. 
“Fanny, dear Fanny,’ he would plead with 
her, “only tell me that you do love me as 
I do love you.”'” In letter after letter, his 
pleas for eternal expressions of her de- 
votion to him, coupled with an overbear- 
ing neediness, made it appear like he 
never received—or read—any of Fanny’s 
replies, for nearly every new letter 


the same reassurances. Fanny professed 
her love over and over again, but he 


| could not overcome his own fear that she 
| cared less for him than he did for her. 


“This anxiety and imagining,” she told 


him bluntly, “wears me out.”'® 


In the winter of 1852, Fanny went 


| off to New York for an extended stay to 


study music with her new uncle by mar- 
riage, Professor Root, and her absence 
from Brunswick made Chamberlain pine 
for her from morning till night. He sent 
her flowers and wrote her letter after let- 
ter in which he poured out his misery. 
“How sad you have been for me,” she re- 
marked in one reply, “and I not near to 
soothe and comfort you when you were 
ill!” His neediness and insecurity, how- 
ever, became readily apparent to her, and 
she found it difficult to see his ardor in a 
positive light. Even from a distance, he 
was smothering her with his love.'? 


Both Bowdoin College, Hawthorn-Longfellow Library 


Professor Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
pictured in 1859. 


Chamberlain’s colleagues told the 
governor that he was no more than a 
mild mannered professor, and “had 
no military stuff in him.” 


Meanwhile, Fanny’s father disap- 
proved of her relationship with Cham- 
berlain, and he let both of them know it. 
Even after the couple announced in late 
spring that they were engaged to be mar- 
ried, the Reverend Adams opposed their 
romance and union, saying that he did 
not think much would come of it or that 
it would really last very long. Chamber- 
lain tried to brush the pastor’s opposi- 


tion aside, but it remained as one more | 
obstacle in the couple’s path. He hoped | 


that such storms would strengthen their 
affection for one another and “bind us 
closer.” They didn’t. Fanny became in- 
creasingly aware that her relationship 
with Chamberlain was influenced by 
the tangled knot of feelings she had for 
her father.2° 


Despite all the distractions (love and | 


otherwise) that Chamberlain experi- 
enced in his senior year at Bowdoin, he 


did not let his academic standing slide. 
When the school term drew to an end, 
Chamberlain took satisfaction in know- 
ing that he had earned honors in every 
department at Bowdoin, including math- 
ematics, his weakest subject. As a reward 
for his outstanding scholarly achieve- 
ment, he was asked to deliver the First 
Class Oration at commencement. At the 
graduation exercises, which were cel- 
ebrating the college’s fiftieth anniversary, 
he started out in good form but faltered 
when he noticed several dignitaries in the 


berlain was not only a romantic, as he 
demonstrated in his love letters to Fanny, 
but a Romantic who had come to accept 
the principles of European Romanti- 


| cism,a movement centered in Germany 


that glorified nature and individualism 


| and heroism. 


crowd (the Bowdoin luminaries— | 
| consummate while unto whose needs 


Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Franklin 


| Pierce—were all there). His speech 
| turned into a disaster. He uttered prac- 


tically meaningless phrases and an ex- 
temporaneous conclusion, exiting the 
platform as rapidly as he could.?! 

After recovering from the embar- 
rassment of his performance, Chamber- 
lain faced the necessity of deciding be- 


| tween the inescapable choices that had 


been earlier presented to him by his par- 
ents: on one hand, West Point; on the 
other, the ministry. After weighing the 


| issue, he chose the ministry and made 


plans to attend the Bangor Theological 
Seminary.”* But his choice was deter- 
mined not only by his desire to please his 
mother. There were deeper, spiritual rea- 
sons that lay behind his decision. He had 
always taken Christianity and his own 
faith seriously. Raised in a household 
where the doctrines of Puritan and Hu- 
guenot Calvinism flowed together, his re- 
ligious upbringing stressed that “integ- 
rity and honor [were] the law; good work, 


Chamberlain’s own commentary on | 


how he came to choose the roads he 


would follow in life affirmed the tran- | 


scendental character of his beliefs: “He 
must [he wrote about himself in the third 
person] look away from the confusions 
and beguilements of beginnings to the 


and masteries these things were 
preconfigured; he must rise to the heights 
of life,—which means, in truth, to with- 
draw within the consciousness of nature’s 
true nobility, the supremacy of the spiri- 
tual over the material, and hence the 
transmutation of the material into the 
spiritual, which is the mystery and glory 
of life, the redemption of flesh through 
spirit,—of body through soul.” In this 
way, he said, one can then “set his com- 
pass and fix his resolve.” 

So Chamberlain went off to semi- 


nary in October 1852. He and Fanny | 
agreed to put off their marriage for the | 
| three years it would take him to com- | 
plete his studies. Once enrolled, he im- 


mediately immersed himself in his work 
and tried not to think too much about 
her. He was appointed one of the speak- 
ers at an exhibition of the seminary’s 
Rhetorical Society and, to fulfill the 


| honor, he gave a lecture on “The Melan- 
| choly of Genius.” 


good will, good cheer, the rule.” Before | 
| mind as he pored over his theological 


entering college, he had been accepted 
into the Brewer First Congregational 
Church, although he had not gone 
through a “conversion experience” like 
others in the church had done during the 
religious revival known as the Second 
Great Awakening. 


As the years passed, and he put more | 
thought into his piety, Chamberlain | 


veered more and more toward a kind of 
Christian transcendentalism, not unlike 
the beliefs that sustained Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Ellery Channing, and 
Theodore Parker. He did not go so far as 
to challenge the divinity of Christ, as 


some Unitarians did, but he did embrace | 
| the transcendentalist notion that the 


individual was the spiritual center of the 
universe and that happiness depended 
on self-realization. In this sense, Cham- 


Melancholy was a word much on his 


readings. He tried to be positive about his 


separation from Fanny, telling her that | 


the three years would go by “like a flash” 


and after the time had elapsed that “we | 


shall come home forever.” But Fanny was 
having doubts again. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to assume that her mood 
swings were unusual or purposely de- 
signed to keep Chamberlain off-balance. 


| Actually their courtship, with all its ups 


and downs, certainties and doubts, and 
prolonged delays before marriage, fol- 
lowed the typical course of prenuptial 


| conventions of the time. Courtship was 


a game played between males and fe- 


males, and the game commonly consisted | 


of one party or the other being coy or 
flirtatious, using double entendre to mask 
sexual desires, and playing hard to get.*4 
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Before the end of 1852, Fanny—who | courtship even more complicated than 
seemed unable to shake off her ambiva- 
lence toward Chamberlain—accepted a | 


teaching position at a girls’ school in 


Milledgeville, Georgia. She found Geor- | 


gia dismal and cold, but she did become 
extremely fond of the South, its people, 
and its way of life. More than anything, 


| she liked her new-found independence. 
| Like other women, Fanny was trying to 
| break free of the bounds dictated by the 


cult of true womanhood and the ideal 
of domesticity that limited the sphere of 
women during the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although she was by no means a 
radical feminist, working politically and 
socially as other women were doing for 
equal rights and suffrage, she clearly de- 
fined herself in ways that differed greatly 
from the roles played in the home by her 
own mothers—natural and adoptive— 
and by most of the women she knew in 


| Brunswick.?° 


When it came to thinking about 
marriage from her vantage point deep in 
the heartland of the South, where the no- 
tion of female purity defined the ideal 
of Southern womanhood and men held 


white women on a pedestal, Fanny be- | 


gan to worry about the sexual obligations 
and the burdens of childbearing that 
were expected of every married women. 
She informed Chamberlain that she 
wanted only a platonic marriage, given 
the fact that “children are the result of a 
tyrannical cruel abuse and prostitution 
of women.” Chamberlain could not be- 
lieve her words and begged her to recon- 
sider her position. “I do not like to con- 


| template you as a fossil remain,” he wrote. 


A year later she relented, but obviously 
she would have preferred to set forth a 


| marriage contract that differed from the 


one Chamberlain had in mind. 


After rejecting Fanny’s suggestion | 


it already was. 

There were also vague hints in his 
letters that his despondency had caused 
him to be unkind to Fanny in some 
way—perhaps by berating her or deni- 
grating what he considered to be her 
nasty habits—and though he promised 


repeatedly to change his ways, he seems | 


to have persisted in following the same 


injurious patterns of behavior. In one let- | 


ter, he fiercely scolded her for failing to | 


write to him for a period of three weeks. 
She, in turn, questioned why he did not 
write her more regularly and complained 
that even when she did receive his letters 
they seemed to take forever to reach her 
in Milledgeville. 

Chamberlain’s angry streak troubled 


her and kept her feeling uneasy about | 
him. She once told him she was con- | 


stantly fearful that she might “wound” 
him in some way without meaning to. It 
did not help matters much when an ac- 
quaintance told her that Chamberlain’s 
temperament “would be a great source 
of distress to me through life” and that it 


| would be impossible to avoid arousing 


his ire inadvertently. But she did not put 
all the blame on him for the rough ride 
their relationship had turned out to be. 


Occasionally suffering from bouts of de- | 


pression herself, she wondered if their 
troubles might actually be her fault. For 
all the pure affection they felt for one 
another, they utterly failed to communi- 
cate their feelings in a straightforward 


| manner, Love, which is never easy, had 


that he move south and find work there, | 
| parishes. As a result, he received three or 


and after she rejected his suggestion that 
she move back north, Chamberlain’s 


despair over his relationship with her | 


worsened, and he became depressed. 
“The sky is all overcast,” he wrote Fanny, 
“and the rain is rushing down, and the 
wind is sighing and moaning, and my 
heart is overspread with loneliness and 


gloom.” Throughout his life (except dur- | 
ing the war years), these bouts with de- | 


place. In his relationship with Fanny, his 


| pression would recur and each time | 
| would make the world into a very dark 


run into the rocky shoals of misunder- 


his every word, was Fanny, who had fi- 
nally agreed to end her Southern sojourn 
(her “exile,” as she called it) and return 
to his arms. 


Alice Rains Trulock and James A. Trulock 


Chamberlain as a lieutenant colonel, 1862. 


Even though he made a favorable 


_impression with his speech, and 


standing, poor communication, crossed | 


purposes, and each partner’s pro- 
tracted—and unsuccessful—search for 
self.26 

In his final year at the seminary, 
Chamberlain wrote four required ser- 
mons, which he preached in different 


four invitations to serve as a pastor in 
churches, but he turned down the offers. 
He graduated from the seminary late in 


the summer of 1855, and a week later he | 


accepted a master’s degree from Bowdoin 
(on the basis of his coursework at the 
seminary) by delivering an oration on 
“Law and Liberty” at the Bowdoin com- 
mencement. This time, unlike his under- 
graduate speech, his delivery was pol- 
ished and professional; the oration was 


| very well received by the audience and in 


| depression only tended to make their | the local press. In the crowd, listening to 
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Bowdoin—a day after his master’s ora- 
tion—offered him a teaching position at 
the college, Chamberlain’s employment 
prospects were severely limited, and he 
had to negotiate strenuously to get the 
Bowdoin offer in the first place. Dis- 
pleased with his salary, Chamberlain put 
off the wedding, an ironic twist that 
showed his male concern for being un- 
able to support a wife more than it did 
any change of heart about Fanny. She 
stormed at him for delaying the marriage, 
and finally he agreed to marry her as soon 
as the first term at Bowdoin ended. The 
Reverend Adams, who had a keen eye, 
noted how miserable Fanny and Cham- 
berlain both appeared. On December 7, 
1855, at 4:30 in the afternoon, they were 
married in the First Parish Church. No 
one seemed particularly ecstatic. “T feel 
sadly about poor Fanny,” wrote Adams. 
He feared “she will not make herself 
happy.”*” 

The couple, from all appearances, 
were happy enough at first, but not care- 
free. Living in rented rooms, Chamber- 
lain worried about money and his career. 
When Fanny went away to visit family or 
friends in other places, his insecurities 
and loneliness would surface again, and 
he would write her aching letters long- 
ing for her return home, fearful ones pro- 
pounding her desertion of him, or jeal- 


ous ones accusing her of infidelities. 
Meanwhile, he taught long and hard at 
Bowdoin. If he had regrets about choos- 
ing a scholar’s life, he did not say so 
openly. In August 1856, he was appointed 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. The 
promotion came just in time. In the 
golden days of Indian summer in 1856, 
Fanny gave birth to a baby girl, whom 
they named Grace Dupee, but called 
Daisy. Chamberlain hoped that the baby 
would help usher in a new life “for all in 
that house.”?8 
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and impending civil war seem not to have 
enshrouded Joshua L. Chamberlain 
much at all. He cared little about poli- 
tics—or at least he didn’t talk about po- 
litical matters in his surviving correspon- 
dence—and took even less note of such 
pressing national issues as slavery, aboli- 
tionism, sectional discord, or constitu- 
tional acrimony. In this regard, Cham- 
berlain was a strange transcendentalist. 
Unlike so many of his brethren who 
looked to the glorification of conscious- 
ness and will, he rejected the idea of so- 
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Battle scene from The Gettysburg Campaign: A Study in Command by Edwin B. Coddington (1968). 


Even though he felt “an irresistible im- 
pulse...to have a hand in this business,” 


| he did not dash off to enlist in the spring 


of 1861.7! 

One reason for his hesitation may 
have resulted from the fact that his fa- 
ther had come out against the war. How 
vigorously the father presented his views 
to his son cannot be known. Some later 
accounts called Chamberlain’s father a 
Democrat, which probably was the case, 
but whatever political party he belonged 
to he believed, at the very least, that th 


The countercharge on Little Round Top was the defining moment of Chamberlain’s life. 


Becoming parents did not solve the 
problems in the Chamberlains’ relation- 
ship. Within a few short years after their 
marriage, they experienced some terrible 
losses, all of which kept their emotional 
lives on edge and in turmoil. A year after 
Daisy was born, Fanny was pregnant 


again and gave birth prematurely to a boy, | 


but the infant lived only a few hours. A 
healthy son, whom they named Harold 
Wyllys, arrived about a year later, which 
brought joy to their hearts. But their emo- 
tional ups and downs continued when a 
baby girl, Emily Stelle, died in Septem- 
ber 1860, leaving, as Chamberlain said, 
“but a summer smile and aching hearts, 
as she departed with the flowers.” That 
same year, Fanny’s natural father, Ashur 


Adams, and a brother, George Wyllys | 
Adams, both died. In 1861, Chamberlain’s | 


brother, Horace, died of lung disease at 
the age of twenty-seven on the couple’s 
wedding anniversary.”? 

If coming events cast their shadows 
before them, as poets and prophets think 
they do, then the shadows of secession 


cial reform and felt no burning compul- 
sion to change the world around him. 
Fanny expressed no great concern over 
the impending crisis. In fact, she failed 
to see why slavery—which she considered 
a benign institution—was dividing the 
nation.*° The Chamberlain household 
conspicuously lacked any overt display of 
social conscience. 

In his autobiography, Chamberlain 
wrote that the mighty events leading up 
to the Civil War “took possession of ev- 
ery heart” and pushed everything else 
in his own life aside, including his per- 
sonal woes. Yet, for all his apparent pa- 
triotic fervor, he did not go rushing to 
the flag when Lincoln was elected or 
when the first shots were fired on Fort 
Sumter. He declared that the “flag of the 
Nation had been insulted” and that the 
“honor and authority of the Union had 
been defied” by the secessionists who had 
aimed their guns at Sumter. “The coun- 
try,’ he said, “was roused to the peril and 
duty of the hour.’ But he was not simi- 
larly “roused”—not personally, anyway. 


conflict was “not our war,’ as he phrased 
it in a letter to Joshua Lawrence. Nor did 
Fanny, understandably, want her hus- 
band to go to war. His employment at 
Bowdoin earned them a comfortable liv- 
ing, the children needed him, and, like 
most wives in wartime, she had no de- 
sire to risk becoming a widow if the worst 
should happen on the battlefield.” 
Despite these hindrances, Chamber- 
lain eventually decided to join the war, 
and he seems to have planned fairly care- 


fully how to achieve his ends—most | 


likely without consulting Fanny. His big- 
gest obstacle was his position at Bowdoin, 
where he knew he could not obtain a re- 
lease from his teaching duties to saunter 
off with the army. At the college, Presi- 
dent Woods expressed an opposition to 
the war as fiercely as Chamberlain’s fa- 
ther had done, and the faculty pretty 
much resented losing students to the 
army, not to mention fellow professors. 
So Chamberlain began arranging things 
in such a way that he could use decep- 
tion to get what he wanted—not, by any 
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means, the most honorable course to fol- | that Chamberlain was not good officer 


low, but it did prove to be an effective way 
to extricate himself from his trap in 
Brunswick. 

The college unwittingly played into 
his plan. The previous year he had been 
given a new assignment and a lifetime 
professorial chair in the Department of 
Modern Languages. With the appoint- 
ment came the promise of a two-year 


leave of absence that Chamberlain had | 


contemplated using to travel abroad in 
Europe, with all of his expenses to be paid 
by the college. By the summer of 1862, 
however, he had changed his mind. The 


| reversals of the Union army on one 


battlefield after another convinced him, 
as he said many years later, that he be- 
longed among the Union’s fighting forces. 

Chamberlain saw the war as an op- 
portunity to test and prove himself. War 


| was mostly honor and chivalry, in his es- 


timation. As he wrote years later: “Fight- 
ing and destruction are terrible; but are 
sometimes agencies of heavenly rather 
than hellish powers. In the privations and 
sufferings endured as well as in the 
strenuous action of battle, some of the 
highest qualities of manhood are called 
forth,—courage, self-command, sacrifice 


| of self for the sake of something held 


higher,—wherein we take it chivalry | 


finds its value.” All war, he said, “is for 
the participants a test of character; it 
makes bad men worse and good men 
better.” Chamberlain perceived himself 
to be a knight errant about to embark 
on a glorious crusade. 

He put things in motion by offering 


his services to Governor Israel Washburn, | 
Jr., of Maine. In mid-July 1862, Cham- | 


berlain followed up with a formal letter 
asking for a field officer’s commission, 


material. More damning was the howl 
sounded by members of the Bowdoin 
faculty, who, somewhat justifiably under 
the circumstances, felt that their col- 
league had been duplicitous. The profes- 
sors remonstrated with the governor, 


portrayed Chamberlain as nothing more | 


than a mild-mannered professor, and ar- 
gued that Chamberlain “had no military 
stuff in him.” 

Chamberlain wanted to believe that 
bitter infighting among faculty mem- 


| bers—each side wanting to get its grip 


promising he could fill a regiment with | 


an overflowing tide of students, and in- 
dicating that he could free himself from 
Bowdoin in August. Everything did not 
go smoothly. The press learned of 
Chamberlain’s negotiations with the gov- 
ernor and announced that the professor 
had been offered a colonelcy. Embar- 
rassed by the leak and the inaccuracy, 
Chamberlain apologized to the governor. 
But now the story was out. Everyone, in- 


| cluding his colleagues at Bowdoin, knew 


what Chamberlain was up to.*4 
Opposition to Chamberlain’s enlist- 


| ment in the army began to surface almost 


immediately. The Attorney General of 
Maine wrote privately to the governor 


on his endowed chair—was behind the 
college’s extreme response to his military 
plans, but it seems more likely that his 
colleagues quite simply felt betrayed and 
angry. For one of the first times in his life, 
Chamberlain had not acted according to 


Hoyle, and while it would be unfair to 
imply that his scheming was dishonor- 
able, one must at least accept the truth 
that his tactics could hardly be consid- 
ered above board, either. 

After the unexpected public reaction 
to his negotiations with the governor, 
Chamberlain withdrew his request for a 
regiment all his own and told Washburn 
that he would settle for “a subordinate 
position.” On August 8, 1862, Governor 
Washburn named Adelbert Ames, a regu- 


lar Army officer, as colonel and Joshua | 
Chamberlain as lieutenant colonel of the | 


20th Maine Regiment, the last of five regi- 
ments being raised that summer for 


three-year enlistments. Chamberlain ac- | 
cepted the commission enthusiastically, | 


although he did point out to the gover- 
nor that he was still under fire from his 
fellow Bowdoin professors. In time, 
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Reunion of the 20th Maine, Gettysburg, 


though, his academic colleagues gave up 
their effort to block his commission. 
They had little choice, of course, for 
Chamberlain had won his first military 
victory by having outflanked his enemy.°> 

Suddenly he was full of energy. He 
seemed, in fact, like an entirely new man. 
Three days after receiving his commis- 
sion, he went back to Augusta, perhaps 
to confer in person once more with the 
governor, perhaps to make sure his op- 
ponents would not block his path at the 
State House. Then he lunged into recruit- 
ing men for the 20th, a job made less dif- 
ficult by the fact that volunteers had 
poured forth in response to Lincoln’s call 
for 300,000 troops that summer. The gov- 
ernor designated Camp Mason in Port- 
land on the sparkling Casco Bay as the 
20th’s rendezvous point. 


Courtesy Theodore S. Johnson 


1889. 

Being a soldier agreed with Cham- 
berlain. He found not only a new energy 
in his life, but a new purpose. On August 
18, Chamberlain arrived at Camp Mason 
and assumed responsibility for keeping 
the recruits together and out of trouble 
until Colonel Ames, who was detained in 
Virginia, could take over.*® It was a mot- 
ley assemblage of men and boys. They 
came from all walks of life, but mostly 
they were laborers who knew how to put 
in a good day’s work—farmers, lumber- 
men, fishermen, sailors, with a small as- 
sortment of merchants and clerks (and 
at least ten Bowdoin graduates). There 
was no discipline, and Chamberlain was 
at a loss as to how to get some and en- 
force it.>” 

The disorder melted away when 
Adelbert Ames showed up one evening, 
probably on August 24 or 25, to take up 


his command. A regular army officer who | 


had graduated fifth in his class from West 
Point in May 1861, Ames had already dis- 
tinguished himself on the field of battle 
at Bull Run, where he had been badly 
wounded. Within days he had worked 
wonders, put the men in uniform, distrib- 
uted company books, obtained the offic- 
ers’ commissions from Augusta, and cir- 
culated manuals on tactics and army 
regulations around the camp. 

Chamberlain and Ames hit it off 
right from the very beginning. Practically 
nothing is known about their interaction 
during those arduous days after Ames’ 
arrival at Camp Mason, but the two men 
must have gotten right down to working 
together; in a short time, it became clear 
that they genuinely liked one another. 
Chamberlain, who was a good judge of 
character, saw that Ames could teach him 
what he needed to know. At Camp Ma- 
son, Chamberlain appropriately occupied 
the background as Ames asserted his 
command and organized the men.*® 

On August 30, the regiment of 939 


officers and men was ordered to move | 


out, but when night fell, the 20th was still 
at Camp Mason, and everyone—includ- 
ing Fanny and the Reverend Adams, who 
had come to see Chamberlain off—found 
themselves trying to keep dry under soggy 


canvas tents that snapped and fluttered | 


in a cold wind-and-rain storm. Through- 
out the night, thunder boomed and light- 


ning bolts flashed through the sky over | 


the muddy grounds of Camp Mason, a 
portent of sights and sounds to come. The 
inclement weather kept the 20th Maine 
in Portland for several more days. 

Early on the morning of September 
2, the 20th Maine finally struck its tents, 
loaded its gear, and marched off to the 
train depot. Down streets lined with tall 


elm trees, the Reverend Adams walked | 


with the soldiers; Fanny rode in a carriage. 
At the station, goodbyes were said, tears 
were shed, and the men were loaded into 


the cars. Chamberlain’s father could not | 


be there to wish him well, so he sent an 
odd letter pointing out—with a bit of 
antiwar pomposity—that the war might 
not be as noble a cause as Joshua 
Lawrence considered it to be, but urging 


him, nevertheless, to take care of his | 


brother Tom (who had also enlisted in the 
regiment) and to “come home with 
honor.” 

By three o'clock that afternoon, the 
20th Maine regiment had arrived in Bos- 


ton and marched past waving and cheer- 
ing pedestrians down to the old wharves, 
where the men were directed on board 
the steamer Merrimac, bound for the seat 
of war. At 5:00 a.m., under the brighten- 
ing sky, the steamer slipped across the 
silken harbor and steered its course for 
Washington, D.C.*? 

Chamberlain felt the momentous- 
ness of the occasion. In an earnest letter 
home that he wrote to Fanny while sail- 
ing south on the Merrimac, he thanked 
her for “the force of your noble self-sac- 
rifice, your heroism greater than mine, 
[and for] inspiring my soul.” Like many 
other soldiers, he transformed his quest 
for adventure into a sacrifice made for 
wife and family. “I shall be calm and brave 


Soldiering seemed to be good for 
him, changing him for the better, bring- 
ing out his best qualities, making him feel 
more alive than he had ever felt before. 
When the war was over and he tried to 
return to his life with Fanny (and their 
relationship continued to disintegrate), 
when he turned to a political career in 
hopes of finding a new source of satis- 
faction (and learned that politics was not 


| his forte), when he attempted to lead 


for you,’ he told Fanny, and he insisted | 
that his actions sprang from duty and | 


honor. 

In later years, he marveled at how 
well he had done in becoming a soldier 
so quickly. He had to call on all his “in- 
born aptitudes”—including self-disci- 
pline and a “habit of sustained atten- 
tion’—to become an army officer as 
rapidly as events had necessitated.*° Be- 
hind him, far beyond the smooth ocean 
waters, over the now invisible landmarks 
of Boston’s Old North End, and down the 
many winding roads that would one day 
carry him back to Maine, he left his wife, 
his children, and his Bowdoin colleagues 
to find their own transcendental happi- 
ness in whatever fashion might suit them. 
He was off to find his own. 

War changes men. In Chamberlain’s 
case, his transformation into a soldier— 
and, less than a year later on the fields of 
Gettysburg, into a warrior—appeared to 
take place almost instantaneously. Army 
life, as his letters and remarkable accom- 
plishments in uniform reveal, not only 
appealed to him, he seemed in fact to 
thrive on it. But he was not really a “killer 
angel,” as the author Michael Shaara por- 
trayed him in his Pulitzer Prize winning 
novel. Chamberlain never really seemed 
to have the killer instinct in him. Instead, 


he was a golden knight, a gentleman sol- | 


dier, a genteel and humane commander. 
The changes he had experienced in the 
short time between his decision to join 
the army and the 20th Maine’s orders to 
leave Portland demonstrated that he had 
found in the soldier’s life a new persona, 


one that suited him far more comfort- | 


ably than the roles of troubled husband, 
reluctant scholar, and unhappy professor. 


Bowdoin as its president (with mixed re- 
sults), when he sought to become an en- 
trepreneur and a speculator (and failed 
miserably)—in all of these postwar en- 


deavors he discovered—sadly and tragi- | 
| cally—that nothing quite gave him the | 


satisfaction he had found leading men | 
into battle and fighting for the Union. | | 


GLENN W. LAFANTASIE, who lives 
on a farm in the Blue Ridge Mountains 


of Virginia, is working on a biography | 


of Alabama Colonel William C. Oates, 
Chamberlain’s adversary at Little 
Round Top. 
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GORDON C. RHEA 


COLD HARBOR 


ANATOMY OF A BATTLE 


HE EARLY-MORNING assault 
of June 3, 1864, at Cold Harbor 
holds special fascination for his- 
torians. Almost as soon as the 
battle smoke settled, Lieutenant General 
Ulysses S. Grant’s detractors denounced 
the offensive as a senseless venture fu- 
eled by the Union general-in-chief’s 
bloodlust. Writers over the years have 
generally accepted without question the 
more sensational accounts and have dra- 
matically inflated Union casualties. “The 
decisive action was over in eight minutes,” 
a popular author effused, intoning the 
mantra that generations of historians 
have repeated as gospel. “Within less than 
an hour seven thousand men fell, killed 
or wounded, in moving against a fire 
power so uniform in its destructiveness 
that no living thing could advance in the 
face of it.’ A recent reviewer in the pres- 
tigious New York Times Book Review 
opined that Grant’s attack “lost seven 
thousand men in an hour, most in the 
first ten minutes.” 

A fresh look reveals a Cold Harbor 
starkly different from the slaughter pen 
of lore. The big attack at dawn on June 3 
did last about an hour, but total Union 
casualties could not have exceeded 3,500, 
and were probably less. While some regi- 
ments, chiefly newcomers, were badly 
mauled, most veteran regiments involved 
in the charge sustained only light losses. 
Attacks later in the day brought total 
Union casualties for all of June 3 to about 
6,000 men, considerably fewer soldiers 
than Grant had lost on either May 5 or 6 
in the Wilderness or on May 10 or 12 at 
Spotsylvania Court House. All told, June 
3 was only the fifth bloodiest day of 
Grant’s Overland Campaign for the 
Federals. 

Grant’s decision to attack at Cold 
Harbor was grounded in the Union 
commander’s assessment that relentless 
pounding in the Wilderness and at 


Spotsylvania had severely weakened the ae 


Confederates. “Lee’s army is really 
whipped,” Grant assured Washington on 
May 25 when Lee failed to attack the dan- 
gerously divided Union army on the 
North Anna River. “I may be mistaken, 
but I feel that our success over Lee’s army 
is already insured.” Subsequent events 
strengthened Grant’s conviction. He 
crossed the Pamunkey River virtually 
unopposed, repulsed Confederate cavalry 
at Haw’s Shop, whipped the rebels at 
Matadequin Creek, and seized the stra- 
tegic crossroads settlement of Cold Har- 
bor, repelling Confederate infantry for- 
ays there and at Bethesda Church. On the 
evening of June 1, Major General Horatio 
G. Wright’s VI Corps and Major General 
William F. “Baldy” Smith’s XVIII Corps 
overran part of the Confederate Cold 
Harbor line at a ravine called Bloody Run. 
Nightfall prevented Grant from exploit- 
ing the victory, but the lesson seemed 
clear. Lee’s army was a defeated force and 
ripe for plucking. 

Hoping to exploit his June | gains, 
Grant on June 2 rushed Major General 
Winfield S. Hancock’s Il Corps toward 
Cold Harbor. The troops arrived late, and 
Grant postponed the attack until June 3, 
giving Lee valuable time to perfect his en- 
trenchments and shift more gray-clad 
soldiers to his Cold Harbor line. Grant, 
however, still believed that attacking 
made sense. Recently reinforced by the 
XVII Corps and a flood of fresh regi- 
ments from Washington, the Union army 
was stronger than ever. Lee now stood a 
mere seven miles from Richmond, his 
back to the Chickahominy River, and his 
recent stumblings seemed to confirm that 
his army was on its last legs. Delay, Grant 
decided, would serve no purpose, and 
further maneuvering would be difficult 


| and uncertain of outcome. A successful 


assault at this juncture stood to wreck the 
Confederate army, capture Richmond, 
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and bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 
What better gift could Grant offer Presi- 
dent Lincoln on the eve of the Republi- 
can convention? Aggressive by nature and 
accustomed to taking risks, Grant seized 
the moment. If the offensive worked, the 
rewards would be tremendous. Ifit failed, 
Grant would treat the reverse as he had 
his earlier disappointments and try an- 
other tack. In short, the consequences of 
not assaulting—forfeiting the chance for 
quick victory and prolonging the war— 
seemed worse than attacking and failing. 
“Could we succeed by a general assault 
in breaking [Lee’s] lines, the annihilation 
of his army was certain, as he would be 


The operation “would __ 
have shamed a cadet at his 
first year at West Point.” 


Confederate works, Cold Harbor/Richmond 
National Battlefields. Courtesy Chris €. Heisey 


driven back into the Chickahomony, 
whence escape was impossible,” was how 
a Union engineer put the case for an of- 
fensive. In respects, Grant’s reasoning 
underlying his decision to attack on June 
3 at Cold Harbor paralleled the reasons 
leading Lee to launch his ill-fated assault 
on July 3 at Gettysburg. Both attacks were 
gambles, but in both instances, payoffs in 
the event of success promised to be large. 

Different generals might have 
reached different conclusions, but cer- 
tainly Grant’s decision was reasonable 
given the information at hand. “It was a 
nice question of judgment,” the aide Por- 
ter later noted. “After discussing the ques- 


tion thoroughly with his principal offic- 
ers, and weighing all the chances, he de- 
cided to attack Lee’s army in its present 
position. He had succeeded in breaking 
the enemy’s line at Chattanooga, Spotsyl- 
vania, and other places under circum- 
stances which were not more favorable, 
and the results to be obtained now would 
be so great in case of success that it 
seemed wise to make the attempt.” 
Although attacking at Cold Harbor 
had much to recommend it, the nature 
of the offensive chosen by Grant—an 
army-wide charge against Lee’s entire en- 
trenched line—provoked legitimate criti- 
cism. The Cold Harbor front extended 


more than six miles, making an assault 
difficult to coordinate and dissipating the 
Union army’s advantage of mass. As 
Hancock’s aide Francis A. Walker saw it— 
and it is difficult to disagree with him— 
Grant’s responsibility as general-in-chief 
was to “discover that weak point; to make 
careful and serious preparation for that 
attack, and to mass behind the assault- 
ing column a force that shall be irresist- 
ible, if only once the line be pierced.” 
Rather than tending to those critical de- 
tails himself, Grant delegated them to the 
Army of the Potomac’s titular head, Ma- 
jor General George G. Meade. The deci- 
sion would prove disastrous. 
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X 
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Pennsylvania, 2nd Connecticut Heavy Artillery 
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PA Brigadier General Henry L. Eustis 


6th Maine, 49th Pennsylvania, 119th Pennsylvania 
5th Wisconsin 


seer FOURTH BRIGADE 

Colonel Nelson Cross 
65th New York, 67th New York, 122nd New York 
23rd Pennsylvania, 82nd Pennsylvania 


XXX 
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Library of Congress 
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Brigadier General 
John Gibbon 


x 1ST BRIGADE 

Colonel H. Boyd McKeen 

19th Maine, lst Company Sharpshooters, 15th Mas- 
sachusetts, 19th Massachusetts, 20th Massachu- 
setts, 7th Michigan, 42nd New York, 59th New York, 
82nd New York (2nd Militia), 184th Pennsylvania, 
36th Wisconsin 


X 
wd 2ND BRIGADE 
Brigadier General Joshua T. Owen 
152nd New York, 69th Pennsylvania, 71st Pennsyl- 
vania, 72nd Pennsylvania, 106th Pennsylvania 
3RD BRIGADE 


Dx] Colonel Thomas A. Smyth 


14th Connecticut, 1st Delaware, 14th Indiana, 12th 
New Jersey, 10th New York Battalion, 108th New 
York, 4th Ohio, 8th Ohio, 7th West Virginia 


<i 4TH BRIGADE 

Brigadier General Robert O. Tyler 
8th New York Heavy Artillery, 155th New York, 164th 
New York, 170th New York, 182nd New York 


Generals in Blue 


Grant and Meade possessed starkly 
different military temperaments. Grant 
was an innovative warrior wedded to ag- 
gressive tactics, while Meade epitomized 
the Army of the Potomac’s cautious bent. 
As the spring campaign unfolded, Grant 
became frustrated by Meade’s caution 
and meddled increasingly in tactical de- 
tails. “At first I had maneuvered the army,” 
Meade candidly admitted to a group of 
visiting senators, “but gradually, and 
from the very nature of things, Grant had 
taken control.” Meade seethed at his di- 
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Brigadier General 
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XX 
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Brigadier General Gilman Marston 
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New York 
sx] 2ND BRIGADE 
Brigadier General Hiram Burnham 
8th Connecticut, 10th New Hampshire, 13th New 
Hampshire, 118th New York 


sz 3RD BRIGADE 

Colonel Guy V. Henry 
21st Connecticut, 40th Massachusetts, 92nd New 
York, 58th Pennsylvania, 188th Pennsylvania, Ist 
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ry Brigadier General 
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na 
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Brigadier General Lewis A. Grant 
Ist Vermont Heavy Artillery, 2nd Vermont, 3rd 
Vermont, 4th Vermont, 5th Vermont, 6th Vermont 


xX 
NA 3RD BRIGADE 
Colonel Daniel D. Bidwell 


Brigadier General Frank Wheaton 
62nd New York, 93rd Pennsylvania, 98th Pennsyl- 
vania, 102nd Pennsylvania, 139th Pennsylvania 


Brigadier General 
James B. Ricketts 
XX 
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1ST BRIGADE 

Colonel John W. Schall 

14th ‘New Jersey, 106th New York, 151st 
New York, 87th Pennsylvania, 10th 
Vermont 
=e 2ND BRIGADE 

Colonel John W. Horn 

6th Maryland, 9th New York Heavy Artil- 
lery, 110th Ohio, 122nd Ohio, 126th Ohio, 
67th Pennsylvania, 138th Pennsylvania 


7th Maine, 43rd New York, 49th New York, 77th New 


York, 61st Pennsylvania 


X 
We 4TH BRIGADE 
Colonel Oliver Edwards 


XXXX = army; XXX = corps; XX = division; 
X = brigade; = infantry 


7th Massachusetts, 10th Massachusetts, 37th 


Massachusetts, 2nd Rhode Island 
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Generals in Blue 


minished role, and the generals were 
barely on speaking terms by the time 
they reached the North Anna River. At 
Cold Harbor, however, Grant decided to 
give Meade another chance and left his 
unhappy subordinate to deploy the army 
corps, coordinate their movements, and 
post reserves to exploit any gains. “I had 
immediate and entire command of the 
field all day,” Meade crowed to his wife 
of the June 3 operations. 

Still smarting over his subordinate 
position and thoroughly disapproving of | 
Grant’s hard-hitting, army-wide assaults, 
Meade expressed his discontent by do- 
ing little. The record reveals no steps to 
reconnoiter the ground, coordinate the 
army’s elements, or tend to the things 
that diligent generals ordinarily do be- 
fore sending soldiers against fortified 
enemy lines. During the finger-pointing 


a Brigadier General 
John H. Martindale 
XX 
2nd 
X 
WA 1ST BRIGADE 
Brigadier General George J. Stannard 
23rd Massachusetts, 25th Massachusetts, 27th Massa- 
chusetts, 9th New Jersey, 55th Pennsylvania 


ar 2ND BRIGADE 

Colonel Griffin A. Stedman, Jr. 
11th Connecticut, 8th Maine, 2nd New Hampshire, 12th 
New Hampshire, 148th New York 


C- 


Hancock’s aide, Francis A. Walker. 
U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


As Walker saw it, Grant 
should not have delegated the 
major decisions to Meade. 


that followed the botched assaults at 
Spotsylvania Court House, Grant’s aides 
had decried Meade’s inability to translate 
Grant’s plans into action. “The result of 
Grant’s having a middleman was to make 
the whole organization wooden,” one of 
Grant’s aides had observed. “Meade sev- 
ered the nerve between the commander 
and chief and the army. He was a non- 
conductor.” Grant was well aware that 
Meade was ill-suited to his aggressive 


| style of fighting but felt he had to keep 


him on. Someone, after all, had to man- 


| age the tactical minutiae of running the 


army. June 3 would underscore the con- 
sequences of leaving operational details 
of a major offensive to a general with no 
heart for the assignment. 


+ 4 OF 


IGHTFALL ON JUNE 2 saw the 
two armies locked closely to- 


gether in a sprawling formation 
meandering six miles from Old Church 
Road south to the Chickahominy River. 
Almost half of the national force—Ma- 
jor General Gouverneur K. Warren’s V 
Corps and Major General Ambrose E. 
Burnside’s IX Corps—was clustered 
around Bethesda Church, facing Major 
General Jubal A. Early’s Confederate Sec- 
ond Corps. The other portion of the 
Union army—Smith’s, Wright’s and 
Hancock’s corps, ranging from north to 
south in that order—comprised Grant’s 
southern wing at Cold Harbor, facing 
west toward Confederates drawn from 
Lieutenant General Richard H. Ander- 
son’s First Corps, Lieutenant General 
Ambrose P. Hill’s Third Corps, and Ma- 
jor General Robert Hoke’s division. Al- 
most half a mile of open country sepa- 
rated the two Union wings. 

Lee’s Cold Harbor line masterfully 
exploited the terrain. Major General 
Cadmus M. Wilcox’s Confederate Third 
Corps division anchored the southern 
Confederate flank on Turkey Hill, over- 
looking the Chickahominy lowlands. 
Major General John C. Breckinridge’s 
division picked up on Wilcox’s left and 
carried the line north, with Brigadier 
General Gabriel C. Wharton’s brigade 
ensconced on high ground north of 
Wilcox and Colonel George S. Patton’s 
brigade holding the adjacent stretch of 
line. Hoke’s division picked up on 
Breckinridge’s left, Brigadier General 
James G. Martin’s brigade extending 
north to Boatswain Creek, and Brigadier 


General Alfred H. Colquitt’s brigade con- 
tinuing on to Cold Harbor Road. Briga- 
dier General William Mahone’s Third 
Corps division stood in reserve behind 
Hoke. Half a mile east, across Dispatch 
Station Road, stood Hancock’s II Corps, 
with Brigadier General Francis C. 
Barlow’s division facing Breckinridge, 
Brigadier General John Gibbon’s division 
confronting Martin and Colquitt, and 
Major General David B. Birney’s division 
in reserve. 

The Confederates had also strength- 
ened their defenses north of Cold Har- 
bor Road, where Union troops had made 
temporary inroads on June 1. Brigadier 
General Johnson Hagood’s brigade of 
Hoke’s division reached from Cold Har- 
bor Road north toward Bloody Run, 
Brigadier General Thomas L. Clingman’s 
brigade supported Hagood, and Briga- 
dier General Eppa Hunton’s brigade car- 
ried the formation north across the for- 
ested ravine cut by Bloody Run. Facing 
them were the Union VI Corps divisions 
of Brigadier Generals David A. Russell, 
James B. Ricketts, and Thomas H. Neill. 
Major General Joseph B. Kershaw’s divi- 
sion, reinforced by elements from Major 
General Charles W. Field’s division, con- 
tinued the Confederate line in an in- 
verted horseshoe-shaped formation to 
another ravine three-eighths of a mile 
north. Opposing Kershaw were two 
XVIII Corps divisions—those of Briga- 
dier Generals William T.H. Brooks and 
John H. Martindale—deployed in a com- 
pact formation, with the remaining 
XVHI Corps division under Brigadier 
General Charles Devens Jr. facing north 
to guard the XVIII Corps’ northern flank. 
When the XVIII Corps attacked, it would 
find itself in a trap, enfiladed from both 
sides by Confederates. 

Rain picked up after dark on June 
2. Trenches filled with water, and cook- 
ing fires sputtered. In the battlefield’s 
southern sector, Colonel George M. 
Edgar of the 26th Virginia Battalion was 
concerned, His stretch of earthworks 
bulged forward in a sharp salient, each 
of its two faces about two hundred yards 
long. Edgar’s battalion and the Kanawha 
Company from the 22nd Virginia occu- 
pied the salient, along with guns from 
Captain William H. Caskie’s Virginia 
Battery, of Hoke’s division. These sol- 
diers—Edgar had about four hundred 
men, and the Kanawha Company an- 
other fifty—stood spaced some three 
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Major General 
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*(Photo Credits) USAMHI: US Army Military History Institute; CC, VM: Cook Collection, Valentine Museum; 
SHC,UNCC: Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 
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General Robert E. Lee 


Lee’s Cold Harbor 
line masterfully exploited 
the terrain. 


feet apart. Protruding toward Barlow’s 
Federals, the salient drew more fire than 
the rest of Breckinridge’s line. A short 
distance in front of the salient’s apex, the 
ground dropped off sharply, affording 
enemy troops a place to mass out of sight. 
As a Confederate artillerist later noted, 
the salient “was a piece of bad location 
of our line, allowing a dead space in front 
to come up to within forty to eighty 
yards.” At this juncture, however, Edgar’s 
men could do little to change the layout 
of their works. “We had to make the most 
of it,” Edgar decided, “and stand or fall 
where we were.” At Edgar’s urging, his 
brigade commander Patton sent a lieu- 
tenant to find Breckinridge and alert him 
to the “exposed and weak condition of 
our line.” He was unable to find the gen- 
eral, however, and gave up the search, 
much to Edgar’s distress. “I worked my 
men nearly all night, in the drizzling rain, 
to strengthen my defenses, leaving but an 
hour before daylight to lie down and rest,” 
Edgar later wrote, “I alone keeping 
watch.” He was depressed, he recollected, 
“with a sense of impending catastrophe.”! 
Meade announced the time for the 
attack and left his corps commanders to 
cooperate. Concerted action, however, 
was not in the cards. Smith had arrived 
only two days before and was regarded 
with suspicion by Meade and the other 
corps heads; Wright was new to corps 
command, having replaced Major Gen- 
eral John Sedgwick on May 9, and had 
scant experience in major operations; 
and Hancock still suffered from a 


Major General George G. Meade 
Smarting over his subordinate 
position, Meade expressed his 

rancor by doing little. 


Gettysburg wound that left him in bad 
humor and which, along with drugs 
used to reduce the pain, severely im- 
paired his abilities. On the northern end 
of the assault formation, Baldy Smith 
asked Wright about his plan of attack 
and offered to subordinate his XVIII 
Corps’ charge to the VI Corps’ assault. 
“His reply was that he was going to as- 
sault in his front,” Smith later wrote. “I 
was, therefore, forced to make mine in- 
dependently, yet keeping up the com- 
munication with the VI Corps.” Noth- 
ing suggests that Wright and Hancock 
attempted to coordinate their offensives. 
And on the army’s northern wing, rela- 
tions between Warren and Burnside had 
deteriorated so badly that the two gen- 
erals ceased communicating. The Army 
of they Potomac was a dysfunctional 
family, and neither Meade nor Grant 
seemed able to do anything about it. 


+ + + 


IST SWIRLED near daylight 
on June 3, obscuring objects 
more than a few yards ahead. 


The scene was chillingly familiar to vet- 
erans of the Union II Corps. Three weeks 
before, on a foggy, rain-drenched morn- 
ing very much like this one, they had 
lined up for a 4:30 a.m. charge against 
Lee’s Mule Shoe at Spotsylvania Court 
House. Now their superiors wanted 
them to repeat that performance. “I must 
confess that order was not received with 
much hilarity,’ a corporal in the 19th 
Maine recalled. “There was some hoot- 


Generals Burnside and Warren 


Relations between the two corps commanders had 
deteriorated so badly that they ceased communicating 
with one another. 


ing at the brigade commanders by the 
soldiers, but when it was ascertained 
that these officers themselves were go- 
ing to lead the men, there was no fur- 
ther hesitation”? 

A signal gun was to send Hancock’s, 
Wright’s, and Smith’s corps lunging to- 
ward the Confederate entrenchments. 
Half a mile north of Smith, Warren and 
Burnside were to attack as well, pinning 
down Confederate troops there and 
swinging south, if possible, to take pres- 
sure off Smith’s northern flank. As events 
developed, however, Warren and Burn- 
side would not start their attacks until 
nearly three hours after the appointed 
time. Hancock’s, Wright's and Smith’s 
men would make the great attack at Cold 
Harbor unaided. Many soldiers had 
shifted into position late on June 2 and 
had no idea about the terrain or the pre- 
cise layout of the enemy line. “The divi- 
sion commanders only knew that they 
were to push forward until they struck 
the enemy’s works,” one of Hancock’s of- 
ficers recorded. “The attack was a simple 
brute rush in open day on strong works.”* 

Barlow’s division held the southern 
end of Hancock’s attack formation. 
Nelson Miles’ brigade comprised Bar- 
low’s left wing, supported by Colonel Ri- 
chard Byrnes’ famed Irish Brigade. 
Barlow’s right wing consisted of Colonel 
John R. Brooke’s brigade posted in two 
lines, the first made up of Colonel Lewis 
Morris’ 7th New York Heavy Artillery, a 
large, newly arrived regiment with more 
men than the rest of Brooke’s regiments 


combined. In reserve behind Brooke was 
Colonel Clinton D. MacDougall’s brigade 
of six New York regiments. 

Roused from slumber at 3:30 a.m., 
Barlow’s troops formed east of Dispatch 
Station Road while skirmishers from the 
148th Pennsylvania disappeared west 
into the mist. Artillery opened from the 
distant rebel line, and the 11th New York 
Independent Battery in Brooke’s rear 
replied. At 4:30 a.m., the 10th Massa- 
chusetts Light fired a shot signaling the 
attack. “Then was there indeed a veri- 
table tempest,” John D. Billings of the 
battery recalled. “At once it was re- 
sponded to by the entire line, and by the 
rebels as well, who seemed to have been 
anticipating it. It had the fury of the Wil- 
derness musketry, with the thunders of 
the Gettysburg artillery superadded. It 
was simply terrific.”* 

Barlow’s two front brigades, Brooke 
on the right and Miles on the left, de- 
scended into the trace of Dispatch Sta- 
tion Road, worn a few feet below the 
ground by years of traffic. On the far 
ridge stood the salient in Breckinridge’s 
line. Spotting Barlow’s approach, Colo- 
nel Edgar hurried his troops into posi- 
tion. Caskie’s guns opened on the ad- 
vancing blue-clad forms, as did Captain 
William F. Dement’s 1st Maryland Artil- 
lery, on higher ground behind the salient. 
Retiring Confederate pickets obstructed 
the artillery until a Maryland gunner 
jumped onto the works and waved the 
men out of the way with his swab. “The 
fire ran down our lines from left to right 
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like the keys of a piano,’ a man in the 66th 
North Carolina to the left of Edgar re- 
membered, “and to the sharp crack of our 
rifles was added the roar of artillery as it 
joined them in the wild music of the 
hour—the carnival of death.” 

The 7th New York Heavy Artillery 
came under brutal fire. “The air seemed 
buoyant and we were flying,” recollected 
the regiment’s Frederick Mather. Offic- 
ers urged men on at the double quick, 
and soldiers scrambled up the incline. 
“The ground was blue with the dead and 
wounded who fell under the deadly fire 
of our artillery and infantry at close 
range,” Edgar remembered, “far more 
than the writer ever saw fall on an equal 
area on any other battlefield.” Reaching 
the sheltered hollow in front of the sa- 
lient, the New Yorkers regrouped. “The 
grape and canister went over our heads 
with a ‘swish,” Mather wrote, “much as a 
charge of fine shot goes among a flock of 
blackbirds.” 

Bayonets flashing, soldiers of the 7th 
New York Heavy Artillery poured over 
the salient’s walls. Virginians met them 
at the parapets, shooting and stabbing. 
“Here was enacted one of those awful 
scenes so seldom known in war,” recol- 
lected Lieutenant W. W. George of Edgar’s 
battalion. “The fighting was at close 
range, and hand to hand.” A Federal shot 
George in the neck and rammed a bayo- 
het into his left side only to be brained 
by a Confederate slamming him over the 
head with a gun butt. “Clubbed muskets, 
bayonets, and swords got in their deadly 
work,” confirmed Augustus Du Bois of 
the 7th New York. “As I reached the top 
of the works a brave fellow confronted 
us,” he remembered. “Standing below he 
thrust the bayonet into the comrade by 
my side and was about to give me the 
same dose, but a charge from my gun 
changed his mind.”® 

Combat swirled around Allen 
Woodman, the 26th Virginia Battalion’s 
twenty-year-old color bearer. The night 
before, Woodman had found a brass bar 
shaped like a spear. Polishing it, he had 
fastened it on the end of his flagstaff and 
shown it to Captain T.C. Morton, who 
remarked that it looked pretty. “It is not 
only pretty,’ Woodman responded, “but 
if anybody tries to get these colors, I'll run 
this through him.” Captain Morton 
thought it unlikely that the enemy would 
get close enough for Woodman to use his 
spear, but the young man was insistent. 


II ee fteobres ia “itd at en Harbor. 


Francis C. Barlow (left of tree), Winfield S. Hancock (right of tree), David Birney 
(right of Hancock), and John Gibbon (right of Birney). 


“We are going to have a graveyard fight 
tomorrow,” he had predicted, “and are 
mighty apt to get mixed up.” 
Woodman, Colonel Edgar, and the 
battalion’s adjutant Brown Craig stood in 
the middle of the salient, surrounded by 
the swirling melee. Spotting the flag, a 
Union officer and two men elbowed 
through the mob to Woodman and de- 
manded that he surrender the banner. 
“This is the way I surrender, damn you,” 
Woodman shouted and ran the spear 
through the officer’s body. The men ac- 
companying the officer shot Woodman, 
who fell gripping the staff. According to 
Captain Morton, Woodman opened his 
eyes, “saw that his precious flag was still 
safe, and with one last superhuman ef- 
fort pulled himself forward and, reach- 
ing over, tore the colors from the staff, 
threw them behind them, and fell back a 
corpse.” Christopher B. Humphreys of 
the regiment clasped the flag until four 
Federals wrested it from him and passed 
it back out of sight. Corporal Terrence 
Begley of the 7th New York Heavy Artil- 
lery was credited with capturing the flag. 
Killed a few months later at Reams Sta- 
tion, he posthumously received the 
Medal of Honor for his feat. Federals 
bayoneted Edgar in the shoulder, captur- 
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ing him, and killed his adjutant Craig. 
Resistance was futile, and Edgar’s Virgin- 
ians began surrendering. One enraged 
Confederate fired into the 7th New York’s 
color guard, then threw down his mus- 
ket and hollered, “I surrender.” The 
regiment’s Color Sergeant jammed his 
flagstaff’s steel point into the rebel’s 
mouth. “You spoke too late!” he roared. 
Herding captives into low ground imme- 
diately behind the salient, Federals made 
them bow low and mark time to the tune 
of “Yankee Doodle.”’ 

Miles’ brigade—all except two regi- 
ments picketing the army’s flank— 
stepped off in tandem with the 7th New 
York Heavy Artillery, and Wharton’s Vir- 
ginians tore into them with heavy fire. 
The 2nd New York Heavy Artillery on the 
right of Miles’ line took severe casual- 
ties—over ninety by one count—and 
dove for cover in the depression carved 
by Dispatch Station Road. Three veteran 
Pennsylvania and New York regiments on 
the left of Miles’ line also halted and 
huddled in the road cut. Only one of 
Miles’ regiments—the 5th New Hamp- 
shire—kept advancing. Commanded by 
Colonel Charles E. Hapgood, the regi- 
ment had fought in most of the Potomac 
Army’s big battles and had seen bloody 
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fighting in the Wheatfield at Gettysburg. 
Brought partially up to strength during 
the winter with new recruits, this was the 
New Hampshire regiment’s first combat 
operation since Gettysburg, and the men 
were anxious to show they still had their 
fighting edge. 

Enemy fire seemed lighter where 
Morris’ New Yorkers were overrunning 
the Confederate line, so Hapgood di- 
tected his troops there. Without pausing 
to fire, Hapgood’s regiment broke into 
the southern edge of the salient next to 
the 7th New York Heavy Artillery and 
began scooping up prisoners. Confeder- 
ates, however, were strongly posted be- 
hind Edgar’s salient. The 2nd Maryland, 
commanded by Captain J. Parran Crane, 
had dug in a few hundred yards behind 
the Virginians, and Brigadier General Jo- 
seph Finegan’s brigade of Floridians from 
Mahone’s division had entrenched 
nearby. Advancing west, the 5th New 
Hampshire sought cover around the 
McGehee family home, near the Mary- 
land troops. “I see the gridiron, boys,” 
called Private Charles H. Weems of the 
2nd Maryland. “Let’s charge’ em!” Fine- 
gan’s men waited until the retreating Vir- 
ginians were out of the way, then “rose 
with a yell,” an officer recollected, “poured 
two volleys into the advancing droves of 
Yankees then jumped the breastworks 
and charged them.” Marylanders and Flo- 


tidians each later claimed to have spear- 
headed the counterattack. Perhaps J. Wil- 
liam Thomas, a Maryland soldier, got it 
right in his diary. “Yanks break our line a 
little to our left and front,” he wrote. “The 
line in rear of us [Finegan’s men] charge. 
No order given us, but a majority of the 
[Maryland] battalion cannot be re- 
strained and rush in with them.” 

Hapgood’s New Englanders fought 
stubbornly, some crawling under the 
McGehee house and firing from behind 
brick piers supporting the structure. 
Crane and Finegan, however, drove them 
back into the salient, where Morris’ New 
Yorkers were locked in furious combat 
with Edgar’s Virginians, corralling pris- 
oners and squelching stubborn pockets 
of resistance. Morris had his men load 
Caskie’s captured guns with canister and 
turn them on the Confederates but could 
not find the friction primers necessary 
to discharge the pieces. 

Marylanders and Floridians slammed 
into the mass of soldiers from New York, 
New Hampshire, and Virginia packed 
inside the salient. At the same time Con- 
federates from the 22nd Virginia, south 
of the salient, pinched across the base of 
the V, and fire from the 66th North Caro- 
lina slanted in from the north. “The con- 
flict was brief but terrible,” a Marylander 
reported. “It was hand to hand; the artil- 
lery was wrested from the Federals, and 
they were driven out of the salient at the 
point of the bayonet.” Confederates 
found the missing friction primers, 
turned Caskie’s pieces on the Federals, 
and sprayed canister into the enemy at 
close range. Lieutenant Samuel T. 
McCullough of the 2nd Maryland, shot 
within ten yards of the salient’s tip, wrote 
that he “had the satisfaction of seeing the 
bluebellies lying in heaps in front of me.” 

The 5th New Hampshire was in a 
terrible predicament. “The other regi- 
ments of [Miles’] brigade had not car- 
ried the enemy’s works,” Hapgood rec- 
ognized, “and that part of [Brooke’s] 
brigade, which went over on our right, 
was obliged to retire.” The 5th New 
Hampshire, the regiment’s Major James 
E. Larkin admitted, was “unavoidably in 
some disorder from charging so great a 
distance, fired upon from front and both 
flanks, and failing of any support.” The 
Granite State men’s only hope was to es- 
cape through the tangle of troops, and 
Hapgood gave the order to retreat. “Back 


we went, a New Englander remembered, | 


“being assisted by the battery on the left, 
which had been manned again.”® 

Brooke’s second line with his veteran 
regiments had advanced to Dispatch Sta- 
tion Road, and MacDougall’s brigade 
stood ready to join in. Birney’s entire di- 
vision, 8,000 strong, also waited for word 
to attack, but the signal never came. 
Brooke, it seems, had ridden forward 
with the 7th New York Heavy Artillery, 
witnessed the regiment’s breakthrough, 
and ridden back to adjust his second 
line’s direction of march to ensure that it 
hit the salient squarely. He had just di- 
rected Colonel James A. Beaver, com- 
manding the second line, to wheel his 
troops to the right when canister knocked 
him unconscious. According to the 148th 
Pennsylvania’s adjutant Joseph W. Muffly, 
the delay occasioned by Brooke’s wound- 
ing proved fatal. “The enemy’s supports 
crowded into the works which had just 
been carried,” he wrote, “the assaulting 
troops began to stream back, [and the 
supporting line] was checked at the rail 
fence half way up the slope, not thirty 
yards from the enemy’s position.” 
Beaver’s men entrenched, all the while 
under plunging fire from rebels in the 
salient and along the adjoining stretch of 
works. Casualties were severe and in- 
cluded Colonel Orlando H. Morris, lead- 
ing the 66th New York. “We dropped un- 
der the hill,” Beaver related, “pushed up 
gradually and got a little dirt thrown up 
which soon grew into a rifle pit.” Adju- 
tant Muffly recorded that “plates and 
bayonets, bare hands and rails from the 
fence, extended the work, deepened and 
established it, until it gave a precarious 
shelter.” Deeming the attack a failure, 
Barlow decided against sending Mac- 
Dougall into the fray.? 

Byrnes’ Irish Brigade came under 
grueling fire from Wharton’s Virginians 
and halted at Dispatch Station Road, 
where many soldiers sought shelter in the 
depression with Miles’ men. There they 
came under direct fire from Wharton 
and enfilading fire from Confederate 
batteries south along the ridge. “So long 
as the men could hug the ground the loss 
was not great,” a Federal recounted, “as 
the pieces could not be depressed suffi- 
ciently to strike the line.” Retreating 
across the clearing proved more difficult. 
A minie ball passed through the arm and 
back of Captain James D. Brady of the 
63rd New York and struck Byrnes, mor- 
tally wounding him.!° 
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Tue BATTLE OF CoLD HARBOR JUNE 3, 1864 
Union and Confederate Lines, Early Morning 


“Green” Union Regimental Losses 


Brooks’ Brigade 


| Stannard’s Brigade 


7th New York Heavy Artillery 422 25th Massachusetts 202 
Miles's Brigade 27th Massachusetts 94 
2nd New York Heavy Artillery 917 23rd Massachusetts 55 
5th New Hampshire 202 55th Pennsylvania 152 
Tyler's Brigade Stedman's Brigade 
8th New York Heavy Artillery 475 11th Connecticut 110 
155th New York 130 8th Maine 100 
182nd New York 94 2nd New Hampshire 75 a 
164th New York 154 12th New Hampshire 150 ‘ 
McKeen’s Brigade | 148th New York 120 
2% 36th Wisconsin 78 | Marston's Brigade 
oe | | 81st New York 210 
KEY TO CORPS MAP UNIT REPRESENTATION: | 96th New York 60 
[1] Represents a newly formed regiment, older regiment 98th New York 100 
that had no significant battle experience, and/or | 139th New York 150 


regiment recently filled up with new recruits. 
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The men of the 7th New York Heavy Artillery 
overrun Lee’s first line of works. 


Abandoned and without support, 
the survivors of the 7th New York Heavy 
Artillery tumbled back to the relative 
safety of the swale. Regrouping behind 
Beaver’s fortifications, Lewis Morris at- 
tempted a counterattack to recover the 
salient. “They were repulsed by our men 
with heavy loss,” a Floridian observed. 
“The ground in front was covered with 
dead and wounded Yankees, and they 
were glad to retire.” Bending low behind 
their entrenchments, soldiers of the 7th 
New York Heavy Artillery “pressed their 
bodies into the earth, like moles,” a stu- 
dent of the regiment noted. “Fought like 
hell and got licked like damnation,” was 
the New Yorker Mather’s verdict on the 
assault.!! 

The fight at Edgar’s salient had been 
brief. “The whole thing seemed to pass 
like a skyrocket,” Captain Clarence Der- 
rick of the 23rd Virginia Battalion re- 
membered. Confederate losses were rela- 
tively small. Edgar’s regiment, which 
absorbed the shock of the attack, lost 219 
men, and the Kanawha Company lost 
about twenty-five. Crane’s Marylanders 
got off relatively lightly, losing six men 
killed and thirty-two wounded, and the 
Florida brigade lost about thirty. When 
Colonel Edgar heard the Floridians and 
Marylanders charging, he fell to the 
ground and refused to go on, pointing to 
the bayonet wound in his shoulder. His 
captors fled, leaving him between hostile 
lines. “T lay flat on my belly until Finegan’s 
brigade drove the penetrating column 


over our works,” Edgar reminisced, “and 
then crawled in.” Edgar’s men enjoyed 
tormenting their prisoners, some of 
whom were their former captors. “Bow 
to your betters, Yanks,” they instructed, 
mimicking the humiliating routine the 
Federals had recently put them through. 
“Sing Dixie with all your might and holler 
for Jeff Davis!”!2 

By a recent count, the 7th New York 
Heavy Artillery suffered 422 casualties 
during the brief fight. Eighty-four men 
were killed, 261 wounded, and seventy- 
seven captured. The 5th New Hampshire, 
which went into the fight with 550 men, 
lost 202, well over a third of its strength. 


+ + + 


IBBON’S DIVISION reached 
G across open fields from the right 

end of Barlow’s line north to 
Cold Harbor Road, a distance of about a 
mile. The Corcoran Legion formed 
Gibbon’s right. Raised in New York in 
1862 by Brigadier General Michael 
Corcoran, a popular figure in the Irish 
community, the brigade’s initial assign- 
ments had been humdrum affairs. The 
colorful Corcoran had died in December 
1863, and in mid-May, war had caught 
up with his Legion, which joined the 
Army of the Potomac in time to partici- 
pate in Grant's final attack at Spotsylvania 
Court House. Meade had added the 8th 
New York Heavy Artillery to the Legion 
and given it anew commander, Brigadier 
General Robert O. Tyler. A West Point 
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graduate versed in artillery, Tyler was no 
stranger to combat, having fought in 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign as well 
as at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
and Gettysburg, where he had headed the 
Potomac army’s artillery reserve. The 8th 
New York Heavy Artillery more than 
doubled the size of the Corcoran Le- 
gion—the fat regiment contained over 
1,600 soldiers—but added nothing by 
way of experience. Recruited in western 
New York, it was led by Colonel Peter A. 
Porter, a Harvard graduate and son of a 
former secretary of war and hero of the 
War of 1812. Ironically, Porter’s cousin 
was John Breckinridge, heading the Con- 
federate division posted a short distance 
to his south, and his wife Mary was also 
a Breckinridge. 

Tyler arrayed the Corcoran Legion 
in a single line of two ranks nearly half a 
mile long. The terrain that the Legion had 
to cross was formidable. On the brigade’s 
right, near the Garthright house, was 
Colonel Porter’s 8th New York Heavy Ar- 
tillery. Major James Willett’s Ist Battal- 
ion and Major Erastus M. Spaulding’s 
2nd Battalion of the regiment faced 
Colquitt’s Georgians across half a mile of 
cleared ground. Boatswain Creek’s head- 
waters originated south of Spaulding’s 
battalion to form a swampy, heavily 
wooded tract of impenetrable marsh a 
quarter-mile across. When the 8th New 
York Heavy Artillery advanced, its south- 
ernmost battalion under Lieutenant 
Colonel Willard W. Bates, along with the 
155th New York and 182nd New York on 
Bates’ left, would head directly into the 
swamp. The 164th New York on the 
southern end of the Legion’s line could 
avoid the worst of the marshy ground by 
veering around the morass’ southern 
edge. The maneuver, however, would de- 
tach the regiment from the rest of the 
brigade and bring it against a segment of 
rebel works held by Martin’s Tar Heels. 
Although headquarters had ordered re- 
connaissances, Hancock and Gibbon 
were apparently ignorant of Boatswain 
Creek and the havoc it would cause their 
charge. The failure of Union planners to 
take the swamp into account was espe- 
cially puzzling because Boatswain Creek 
had been an integral part of the Federal 
defensive line during the Battle of Gaines’ 
Mill in June 1862. 

Smyth’s brigade stretched south in 
double lines from Tyler’s left, facing 
Martin’s entrenched North Carolinians. 


Unlike Tyler’s less experienced soldiers, 
Smyth’s troops were seasoned veterans, 
having fought with the Army of the 
Potomac since Antietam. Gibbon’s re- 
maining two brigades waited in reserve, 
Colonel H. Boyd McKeen behind Tyler 
and Brigadier General Joshua T. Owen 
behind Smyth, each brigade’s regiments 
stacked in successive lines, one behind the 
other. When Tyler’s and Smyth’s extended 
lines found weak points, McKeen and 
Owen were to “push rapidly forward and 
over the front line in column and effect a 
lodgment, if possible, on the enemy’s 
works, and not to deploy till they got 
there.” 

Colquitt’s Georgians squinted 
through fog toward the distant Union 
line. Troops seemed to be massing, pre- 
saging an attack. “This campaign is the 
first in which our troops have had the 
privilege of fighting behind protection 
of any kind, and it is fun for them,” a 
Georgian explained. “They lounge about 
with their accoutrements on and gun 
close at hand, laughing and talking.” The 
Georgians were ready for the Heavy 
Artillerists.'4 


Brigadier General John Gibbon 
“I found one whole 
brigade including its 
commander [Owen] 
sound asleep.” 


At the signal gun’s discharge, Major 
Willett ordered his men over their pro- 
tective works. “Standing upon the para- 
pet I looked anxiously to the left about a 
minute,” Willett recollected, “when I saw 
Colonel Porter suddenly appear upon the 
top of the breastworks near the extreme 
left of the regiment.” Porter drew his 
sword, jumped onto the works by the col- 
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ors, and with a flourish of his blade or- 
dered the men ahead. “It was but the 
work of a moment to form our line,” rec- 
ollected Captain James Maginnis, tempo- 
rarily commanding Spaulding’s battalion, 
“and on we went, guns at a trail, arms and 
bayonets fixed.” 

Musketry and cannon fire picked up 
from the far works. The clearing afforded 
no cover, and men began falling. “The 
rebels instantly opened on us a perfect 
storm of musketry, all along the lines, also 
grape and canister, and the air was full of 
messengers of death,” Captain Maginnis 
recalled. “The lead and iron filled the air 
as the snow flakes in an angry driving 
storm.” Major Willett’s brother Joseph re- 
membered that the “work of death” be- 
gan right away. “Shells screamed through 
the air bursting over our heads while the 
rattle of musketry was terrible,” he wrote. 
Closer the 8th New York Heavy Artillery 
drew to Colquitt’s line, and faster men 
fell, survivors closing gaps in the ranks. 
Soldiers crowded together, intuitively 
seeking comfort from the press of soldiers 
around them. They advanced faster, first 
at a double-quick, then some broke into 
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Brigadier General Alfred H. Colquitt 
A former U.S. congressman, 
after the war Colquitt went on 
to become governor of Georgia 
and a U.S. senator. 


arun. It seemed to Lieutenant Eli Nichols 
that “few men fell until we reached within 
[eighty yards] of the enemy’s first line, 
when they opened upon us with canister 
[and] grape hurling it into our faces and 
mowing down our lines as wheat falls 
before the reaper.” Nichols found it “ter- 
rible to see our brave boys falling so rap- 
idly and without a chance of success,” he 


wrote home a few days later. “God grant 
that I may never see the like again.” 

Willett’s and Maginnis’ battalions 
jammed into the interval between Boat- 
swain Swamp and the road. Bates’ bat- 
talion peeled left, slipping south of the 
swamp. Slammed by relentless fire, 
Willett broke connection with Maginnis. 
VI Corps troops on Willett’s right had not 
advanced, exposing Willett’s bare right 
flank to angling fire from Hagood’s South 
Carolinians north of Cold Harbor Road. 
“Major Willett attempted to close the 
ranks, drew his revolver and was about 
to give the command to fire when a ball 
struck him in the shoulder passing out | 
believe above the lung just grazing the 
jugular vein,” Willett’s brother recorded. 
“On, still unfaltering, the battalion passed 
until within [twenty yards] of the rebel 
breastworks—when a terrible enfilading 
fire of grape and canister swept along the 
line.” Troops, Willett noted, “fell as grass 
before the Reaper—only swifter.” The 
charge’s momentum stalled, “stopped 
from sheer exhaustion within a stone’s 
throw of the enemy’s works.” Continu- 
ing on was impossible, and retreating 
across the open field spelt certain death. 
A Georgian remembered that he and his 
companions “had a cross fire on them 
that it was almost impossible for a man 
to live under.” Washington L. Dunn of the 
27th Georgia noted in his diary that the 
Federals “did not come closer than our 
rifle pits.”!> 

Attrition in command was tremen- 
dous. Early in the charge a cannon ball 
shattered Tyler’s ankle, seriously injuring 
him. Colonel Porter, now commanding 
the brigade, pressed on at the head of the 
8th New York, almost to Colquitt’s works. 
A bullet tore through his neck, knocking 
him to the ground. According to one ac- 
count, he stood part-way up, fell to his 
knees, and cried, “Dress upon the colors!” 
Riddled by as many as six bullets, he 
toppled lifeless in front of the Confeder- 


| ate line. Command devolved on Colonel 
| James P. Mclvor of the 170th New York. 
_ Mclvor, however, was in the rear with his 


regiment guarding artillery and power- 
less to influence developments at the 
front.!6 

Porter’s leftmost battalion under 
Bates slanted south into a stand of thick 
timber and undergrowth. Rebel works, 
hidden in brush on the other side of 
Boatswain Creek, came alive with fire. 
“The air seemed completely filled with 
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screaming, exploding shell and shot of all 
descriptions, and our soldiers were fall- 
ing fast,’ a Heavy recollected. “We were 
located where we could not advance, nei- 
ther could we retreat without exposing 
the company or ascending a rise of 
ground which would expose us to the 
enemy.” Like their compatriots to the 
north, they bent low and scrambled for 
cover. “Lying close to the ground, some 
of us loading and firing, while others 
passed rails from an old fence which 
chanced to be a few rods in the rear, we 
placed the rails in line in front of us,” a 
Union man recalled, “then, with bayonet, 
knife, or any other implement to be had, 
dug a trench, throwing the earth onto the 
rails as a protection against the enemy’s 
musketry.’!” 

Colquitt had stopped the 8th New 
York Heavy Artillery cold. “It could not 
be called a battle,” wrote W. I. Hallock of 
the regiment. “It was simply a butchery, 
lasting only ten minutes.” Lieutenant 
Swan agreed. “It was horrible,’ he wrote 
home. “It is a wonder that a single man 
escaped the hail storm of bullets and 
shell.” A New Jersey soldier who watched 
the carnage likened it to the Biblical de- 
struction of the host of Sennacherib. “It 
was the most sickening sight of this arena 
of horrors,” he remembered, “and the ap- 
pearance of these bodies, strewed over the 
ground for a quarter of a mile, and in our 
view for days, can never fade from our 
recollections.” A Georgian concurred. 
“The open field in front of Colquitt is 
blue with Yankees,” he wrote. “I have 
never seen as many dead in one place. In 
front of two companies of the 28th Geor- 
gia regiment several [men] counted sev- 
enty-five dead Yankees, and the slaugh- 
ter in front of the other regiments was 
equally great.” A man in the 6th Georgia 
noted that his own regiment lost only two 
men, making the fight “the most fortu- 
nate battle we had ever been in, if we take 
into consideration the magnitude of the 
battle and the great disparity of num- 
bers.”!8 

The charge was over for the 8th New 
York Heavy Artillery. The ordeal for the 
regiment’s survivors, however, was just 
beginning. For the next sixteen hours, 
they would lay pinned in front of 
Colquitt’s entrenchments, digging and 
fighting for their lives. 

Tyler’s remaining regiments ad- 
vanced simultaneously with the 8th New 
York Heavy Artillery. The 155th and 


Generals in Blue 


Brigadier General Joshua Thomas Owen 
Gibbon preferred charges against 
Owen for disobeying orders at Cold 
Harbor, but his unauthorized move to 
the left was actually a smart one. 


182nd New York, next to Bates’ battalion, 
ended up in the same morass as the Heav- 
ies on their right. Captain Michael 
Doran, commanding the 155th New 
York, dressed the regiment behind the 
protective cover of a ridge and sent it for- 
ward under devastating fire in front of a 
muddy ravine carved by a feeder to Boat- 
swain Creek. The soldiers attempted to 
return fire, Adjutant John R. Winter- 
botham reported, “[but] they were no 
match for the entrenched rebels, and the 
supports failed to come up but they 
would not fly but stood like heroes.” The 
155th took devastating casualties—some 
one hundred and thirty men, about half 
the soldiers who made the charge—but 
was unable to advance. After thirty min- 
utes of fruitlessly trading fire with the 
Confederates from a distance of only fifty 
yards, Captain Doran pulled his 
regiment’s remains back behind a slight 
ridge only 150 yards from the rebel line, 
where the troops began digging. The 
182nd New York, on Doran’s left, also 
dropped behind the ridge, losing ninety- 
four soldiers in the process. “We felt it was 
murder, not war,’ Private Newell Smith 
of the 155th New York reported, “or that 
at best a very serious mistake had been 
made.” Concluded Adjutant Winter- 
botham: “The idea of our charging the 
enemy’s line with the number we had was 
preposterous.” |? 

On the Corcoran Legion’s left, Colo- 
nel James P. McMahon edged the 164th 
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Brigadier General James G. Martin 
A brilliant administrator, the one- 
armed Martin was popular with his 
men, who on one occasion carried him 
shoulder high, hailing “Old One Wing” 


New York south of Boatswain Creek’s 
lower tributary, separating his regiment 
from the rest of the brigade. Ahead was 
the 17th North Carolina, waiting behind 
earthworks on ascending ground run- 
ning from Boatswain Creek onto Turkey 
Ridge’s northern shoulder. Decked out in 
gaudy blue and red Zouave uniforms, 
McMahon’s men made inviting targets. 
They advanced through a hail of mus- 
ketry—many Carolinians fired a deadly 
combination of three buckshot and a 
ball—overran an advanced line of works, 
captured an officer and forty-five sol- 
diers, and continued on. Attacking a sec- 
ond line of entrenchments—perhaps an- 
other advance line, or maybe the main 
works themselves—McMahon’s New 
Yorkers waged a fierce face-to-face fight 
with the North Carolinians. Unable to 
maintain their hold, they dropped back 
and began digging. The charge cost 
McMahon eleven officers and 143 men 
killed, wounded, and captured. Chief 
among the casualties was McMahon 
himself. Several versions of his death cir- 
culated, although none were penned by 
anyone there to see it. His brother, the VI 
Corps aide Martin McMahon, described 
a hero’s death astride rebel earthworks, 
flag in hand. Adjutant Winterbotham, a 
close friend of the deceased colonel and 
whose regiment fought near to the 164th 
New York, told a different but equally poi- 
gnant tale. “When all his men had been 
shot down around him,’ Winterbottom 


wrote home a week later, “and he had so 
few about him that the rebels said they 
thought they were coming in to give 
themselves up instead of to assault his 
works, called upon him to surrender, but 
he would not do it and they shot him 
down.” Two Confederates from the 17th 
North Carolina captured the New York 
regiment’s flag, Lieutenant Wilson G. 
Lamb of the 17th later claimed. Dead 
Yankees, Lamb reported, lay strewn in 
front of the regiment’s works so thickly 
“that one could have walked on their 
bodies its whole extent.””° 

Smyth’s soldiers had stepped off in 
tandem with Tyler’s men to their north. 
Their advance took them through woods, 
where they engaged Confederate pickets 
but otherwise missed the killing volleys 
of musketry devastating the Corcoran Le- 
gion. They emerged from the forest a few 
hundred yards from Martin’s Confeder- 
ates arrayed on high ground. As Smyth’s 
troops started up the gentle slope, con- 
centrated musketry and artillery fire 
rocked them back on their heels. 

Smyth was an Irishman, but the 
similarity between his brigade and 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion ended there. 
Smyth's troops were veterans well versed 
in the killing power of entrenchments— 
they had helped repel Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg——and they quickly recog- 
nized the venture as a forlorn exercise. 
Regiments on the northern end of 
Smyth’s line, opposing the 42nd North 
Carolina of Martin’s brigade, grasped the 
situation soon enough to avoid serious 
losses. The 14th Connecticut entered 
into “some sharp skirmishing but no 
general engagement,” according to the 
regiment’s historian, and had the good 
sense to entrench “in front of the enemy’s 
works and remain quiet.” The 4th Ohio, 
on the 14th Connecticut’s left, saw some- 
what more action. “We were at once met 
by shot, shell and canister,” an Ohio sol- 
dier remembered. “Nothing daunted, 
most of the men hurried forward, drove 
in the skirmishers and sharpshooters of 
the enemy, captured their rifle pits, came 
within a few rods of the Confederate 
earthworks, but being without support, 
fell back a few rods, formed a new line 
in the edge of a wood in the first line of 
captured rifle pits, threw up breastworks 
of timber and whatever came first to 
hand and could be made available.” Judg- 
ing from the 4th Ohio’s losses—three 
killed and seventeen wounded—the 


regiment's retreat to the woods was more 
precipitous than the soldier’s account 
implied”! 

Losses mounted on the southern 
portion of Smyth’s line, where terrain was 
more open and where the Confederate 
position—held by Martin’s 42nd and 
66th North Carolina—swung forward, 
giving gunners of Major Charles R. 
Grandy’s battery, Norfolk Light Artillery 
Blues, clear fire into the flank of the ad- 
vancing Federals. The 12th New Jersey 
stepped into the field facing rising 
ground. Trees had disordered the 
regiment’s line, and the troops reformed 
on the western edge of the clearing. Cap- 
tain McComb, commanding the 12th 
New Jersey, had just arranged his troops 
when a shell whizzed lengthwise along 
the line “about two feet from the ground,’ 
a soldier recollected, “and so close that it 
seemed to knock down almost every man 
in the regiment, just by the force of its 
wind.” The shell hit McComb, who was a 
pace in front of the regiment, and horri- 
bly mangled his leg. While their com- 
mander lay bleeding on the ground—he 
would die a month later from the in- 
jury—the regiment started across the 
field. “Our flank was in air, and the rebel 
batteries began to rake our line endways 
with grape and canister,’ Private William 
P. Haines remembered. “As the rebels very 
pointedly refused to vacate, we hurriedly 
fell back, gathering up the wounded as 
we ran, and sought shelter in the edge of 
the woods, and back of the same tree 
from which we had rolled the dead rebel 
a few minutes before.” Casualties num- 
bered about fifty, highest for any regi- 
ment in Smyth’s brigade.” 

The 10th New York Battalion, 
known as the National Zouaves, pressed 
forward on the 12th New Jersey’s left. 
Emerging from the woods, the soldiers 
saw before them “an open space com- 
pletely swept by cannon and musketry,” 
according to a New Yorker. “The fire was 
murderous,” he recalled, “and it would 
have been a sheer impossibility to have 
crossed the open ground which inter- 
vened and captured the intenchments 
with our thin and straggling line.” A few 
men made the attempt and were killed 
or wounded. The rest of the regiment 
began digging behind a slight rise a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the rebel works. 
Smyth’s charge was over. “We advanced 
to the enemy’s guns and earthworks but 
not being supported we had to fall back 


a short distance where we erected a line 
of works,” Smyth noted in his diary.”* 

McKeen’s brigade, behind Tyler on 
the right of Gibbon’s formation, started 
across the field by the Garthright house. 
McKeen’s depleted veteran regiments 
formed the front of the advancing bri- 
gade. Behind came the 36th Wisconsin, 
a novice regiment that had lost heavily 
on June 1. As the situation became 
clear—another suicidal charge against 
impenetrable rebel defenses—veteran 
regiments slowed their march and took 
cover, leaving the 36th Wisconsin in the 
fore of the advancing column. 
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Colonel James P. McMahon 


Chief among the casualties was 
McMahon himself. 


The popular McKeen was killed early 
in the charge, and command devolved on 
Colonel Frank A. Haskell of the 36th Wis- 
consin, the brigade’s senior colonel. Con- 
spicuous at Gettysburg, Haskell had so 
impressed Gibbon that the division com- 
mander intended to recommend his pro- 
motion to brigadier general. Haskell 
halted behind a low roll of ground sev- 
enty-five yards from Colquitt’s entrench- 
ments, reformed the brigade, and ordered 
a charge. “The men rose to obey but were 
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met by a shower of bullets,” a soldier in 
the 36th Wisconsin related. Realizing that 
he could never take the works by storm, 
Haskell directed his troops to lie down. 
Within seconds, he was shot in the head 
and killed. “Taking advantage of a little 
rise in the land in our front,’ a man in 
the 19th Maine wrote, the brigade “fell 
upon the ground, and, in an incredibly 
short space of time, with bayonets, tin 
plates, or whatever they could lay their 
hands upon, threw up a slight earthwork 
in front, sufficient to protect them from 
the enemy’s bullets.”74 

As McKeen’s brigade swung to the 
right, Joshua Owen’s brigade shifted left. 
Born in Wales, Owen had pursued var- 
ied pre-war careers as a teacher, lawyer, 
and legislator in Pennsylvania. Com- 
manding the Philadelphia Brigade—the 
152nd New York and five regiments from 
Pennsylvania, including the recently ar- 
rived 184th Pennsylvania—he had 
aroused Gibbon’s ire at Spotsylvania 
Court House by retreating after Gibbon 
had directed him to attack. He also got 
off to a bad start on June 3. “I was up 
before daylight and riding to the front to 
see that the troops were all in position 
ready for the assault, at the hour named, 
in accordance with the orders issued the 
night before,” Gibbon wrote. “I found one 
whole brigade including its commander 
[Owen] sound asleep.” Awakening Owen 
and his men, Gibbon sent them to the 
front.”° 

An unrepentant Owen continued to 
ignore Gibbon’s instructions. Gibbon 
wanted the Philadelphia Brigade to attack 
in column, and he made that point ex- 
plicit, instructing Owen to “assault the 
enemy’s works with his brigade in col- 
umn in rear of the right of Colonel 
Smyth’s brigade, and not to deploy his 
column [in line] until the head of it 
reached the enemy’s intrenchments.” 
Owen started out as directed, massing his 
brigade in eight lines and pushing ahead 
behind Smyth’s right flank, the 184th 
Pennsylvania leading. When he reached 
the swampy terrain on Smyth’s right he 
decided on another tack. Instead of ad- 
vancing as ordered, he inclined the Phila- 
delphia Brigade sharply southwest 
through woods to emerge in line on 
Smyth’s left flank. 

Confederate works loomed only a 
hundred and fifty yards away, on high 
ground. The Philadelphia Brigade, by ac- 
cident rather than design, had come out 


northeast of Edgar’s salient, facing the 
66th North Carolina. The Marylanders 
and Floridians had launched their coun- 
terattack, and Barlow’s troops—the 7th 
New York Heavy Artillery and the 5th 
New Hampshire—were streaming back 
down the slope. Accounts later claimed 
that portions of Owen’s brigade broke 
into Edgar’s salient and captured prison- 
ers—a deed of dubious validity attrib- 
uted variously to the 184th Pennsylvania 
and the 152nd New York. There can be 
no doubt, however, that Owen’s troops 
came under severe fire and entrenched 
on Smyth’s left, forming a junction with 
the 7th New York Heavy Artillery on their 
left. The 152nd New York dug in less than 
a hundred yards from the salient’s north- 
ern face, probably in the sheltered hol- 
low. “The side hill below the line in front 
was filled with men who were engaged 
in loading and passing the muskets to 
those in front,” a New Yorker recalled, 
“who were keeping up an incessant fire.” 
One of Barlow’s guns fired over the Phila- 
delphia Brigade in an attempt to knock 
down the McGehee house. “For the pur- 
pose of getting the exact range,” a soldier 
recorded, “the cannon was depressed to 
such a degree that the solid shot and shell 
fell short and buried in the side hill, ex- 
ploding among the men, causing great 
consternation, as there was no remedy 
but to lay still and receive the death deal- 
ing missiles.” 

Gibbon was furious. “General Owen, 
instead of pushing forward in column 
through Smyth’s line, deployed on his left 
as soon as the latter became fully en- 
gaged,” he wrote, “and thus lost the op- 
portunity of having his brigade well in 
hand and supporting the lodgment made 
by Smyth and McMahon.” Gibbon pre- 
ferred charges against Owen, who was 
mustered out of service in mid-July. In 
truth, Owen’s decision to shift left of 
Smyth had been a smart move. Contrary 
to Gibbon’s assertion, Smyth and 
McMahon had made no lodgment, and 
throwing Owen’s brigade into the Boat- 
swain Creek sector would only have in- 
creased Union casualties. Difficult terrain 
and the strength of Martin’s works— 
Mahone’s entire division was waiting in 
reserve behind this very point—guaran- 
teed a Union failure. By moving left, 
Owen unintentionally brought his troops 
to the only place where the II Corps had 
broken the Confederate line. He arrived 
too late to assist, but that was not his fault. 
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| J visi HANCOCK’S TROOPS, 

who had first seen the Cold Har- 

bor front the previous afternoon, 
Wright’s VI Corps had held the same 
ground for more than two days and un- 
derstood exactly what they faced. Around 
4:00 a.m., Wright and a coterie of staff 
and engineer officers rode along Russell’s 
sector, attracting considerable attention 
from Confederate sharpshooters in adja- 
cent fields. They agreed that it would be 
suicidal for Russell to attack, and word 
quickly spread that Wright had counter- 
manded the assault order. “This was very 
welcome news to us, because had we 
charged a majority of us must inevitably 
have been shot,” an officer in the 121st 
New York recounted. “Every inch of that 
ground in front of us was commanded 
by sharpshooters, and our works being 
farther advanced than those on either 
flank we would have received a partially 
enfilading fire.”*” 

When Gibbon attacked south of 
Cold Harbor Road, Brigadier General 
Henry L. Eustis’ brigade of Russell’s divi- 
sion edged cautiously forward north of 
the road “under a heavy storm of lead 
from the enemy,” a Pennsylvanian re- 
corded, “and halted under the crest of a 
small hill.” Having sweltered through June 
2 on this very ground—“our rifle pits kept 
the balls off, but not the sun,” a man 


Photographed at Cold Harbor, General Horatio Wright (center) 
and his VI Corps staff. 


quipped—Lieutenant Colonel Gideon 
Clark, temporarily commanding Eustis’ 
brigade, set the men to constructing 
breastworks from brush and fallen tim- 
ber. Brigadier General Emory Upton’s 
troops, on Eustis’ right, did not even pre- 
tend to attack. “Another assault was or- 
dered,” Upton explained, “but, being 
deemed impracticable along our front, 
was not made.” Eustis’ and Upton’s 
offensives were so tentative that Hagood’s 
Confederates never realized that an of- 
fensive had occurred. “It may sound in- 
credible,” Hagood reminisced, “but it is 
nevertheless strictly true, that the writer 
of these Memoirs, situated near the cen- 
ter of the line along which this murder- 
ous repulse was given, and awake and 
vigilant of the progress of events, was not 
aware at the time of any serious assault 
having been given.” Upton’s brigade lost 
twenty-one men on June 3, and Eustis’ 
casualties were of the same order.”® 
Immediately north of Russell, 
Ricketts’ division faced into Bloody Run. 
Confronting Hunton’s Virginians, Rick- 
etts’ men showed no enthusiasm for at- 
tacking. Ricketts’ leftmost brigade under 
Colonel John W. Schall slogged into the 
swampy ravine, but none of the soldiers 


ever got close to their objective. “We ad- 
vanced under a murderous fire in our 
front from the enemy’s artillery, sharp- 
shooters and when in range of its main 
line of battle and were simply slaugh- 
tered,” wrote Captain Lemuel Abbott of 
the 10th Vermont, evidently mistaking 
Hunton’s advance rifle pits for the main 
Confederate fortifications. Unable to 
make headway, Schall’s soldiers started 
digging “under a severe artillery fire of 
the enemy,’ a Federal recalled. Schall was 
shot in the arm, and command of the bri- 
gade devolved on Lieutenant Colonel 
Caldwell K. Hall of the 14th New Jersey. 
“It was designed to attack along our 
whole line at once,” Major Peter Vreden- 
burgh of the 14th New Jersey wrote home 
of the assault, “but it fizzled in some part 
of it, and that upset the design.” Colonel 
John W. Horn, heading Ricketts’ other 
brigade, tried to send his first line for- 
ward, but Confederate fire pinned it 
down. “Finding a farther advance would 
be hazardous, I gave the order to halt,” 
Colonel Otho Binkley of the 110th Ohio 
reported. The men lay down and quickly 
constructed a “rude line of fence rails,” 
an Ohioan recalled, “exposed to a severe 


cross fire from artillery and musketry.””” 


Jammed between Ricketts on his left 
and Brooks’ XVIII Corps division on his 
right, Neill had shoe-horned his troops 
into a narrow column, brigades stacked 
one behind the another. In front came 
Brigadier General Frank Wheaton’s bri- 
gade, a predominantly Pennsylvania out- 
fit that had missed the worst of June 1’s ° 
fighting on a rearguard assignment pro- 
tecting wagons. Behind Wheaton were 
the brigades of Brigadier General Lewis 
A. Grant, Colonel Daniel D. Bidwell, and 
Colonel Oliver Edwards, the latter con- 
taining many troops whose terms of ser- 
vice were almost finished. The main Con- 
federate line—manned here by Brigadier 
General John Gregg’s Texans and Arkan- 
sans and Brigadier General George T. 
“Tige” Anderson’s Georgians—was 
plainly visible two hundred yards away. 
Marching into the field, Wheaton’s sol- 
diers received a devastating volley from 
the Georgians in front and brutal enfi- 
lade fire from the Texans. Shattered, the 
brigade fell back to the first line of works 
it had crossed during its advance and “re- 
versed” the entrenchments, huddling low 
to avoid annihilation. 

Lewis Grant’s Vermont soldiers 
moved up and prepared to attack. “Ev- 
erything indicated that a regular engage- 
ment was going to take place,” recollected 
the Vermonter Wilbur Fisk. “Well we 
could make another charge and do it 
bravely but after so much hard fighting 
we did not feel that enthusiasm we did at 
first,’ he reminisced. “I dreaded the con- 
test. If there had been an honorable way 
for me to get out of it I should have done 
so. But duty said go forward and trust in 
God and so I was determined to do.” 
Leaving the protection of their entrench- 
ments, the 3rd and 5th Vermont came 
under blistering fire from the main Con- 
federate works. “Satisfied that men were 
needlessly exposed, Grant later wrote, 
“and that a skirmish line would hold the 
position as well as a line of battle and with 
less loss of life, and having obtained the 
direction of the assistant adjutant gen- 
eral of the division in the matter, I with- 
drew those regiments, leaving a skirmish 
line from each.” Neill’s advance was over. 
The Vermont Brigade lost about one 
hundred men and Wheaton about one 
hundred and eighty. The remaining bri- 
gades were not engaged and sustained 
only minor losses.” 

Nowhere did the VI Corps reach the 
main Confederate line. Along most of the 
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corps’ front, no advance of consequence 
was even attempted. The Confederates 
were simply too well fortified, and Wright 
and his field commanders knew it. 


+ % + 


MITH’S XVIII CORPS, north of 
S Wright, faced into the concave 

horseshoe that Kershaw’s Confed- 
erates had fashioned the previous day to 
prevent Federals from exploiting the ra- 
vine north of Bloody Run. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Evander M. Law’s Alabamians, rein- 
forced by Brigadier General Goode 
Bryan’s Georgians, held waist-high en- 
trenchments on high ground angling 
west along the ravine’s northern bank. 
Law had posted artillery along his line 
and dispatched pickets under Major 
George W. Cary of the 4th Alabama to 
patrol well to the front. Law’s right 
hooked onto Tige Anderson’s brigade, 
which extended south to form the base 
of the rebel pocket. Brigadier General 
William T. Wofford’s Georgia brigade 
supported Anderson, and Gregg’s mixed 
Texas and Arkansas brigade joined 
Anderson’s right, forming the southern 
side of the pocket. Smith had expected 
the Confederates to fortify the ravine, but 
he had no idea that they had turned the 
sector into a killing ground. When his sol- 
diers advanced, they would march deep 
into the declivity formed by the recessed 
rebel line and receive fire from three di- 
rections. 

Smith instructed Martindale and 
Brooks to form their divisions into com- 
pact columns, “closed en masse, preceded 
by a heavy skirmish line and flankers on 
right flank,” and to press ahead “till some 
strong commanding position is gained.” 
This “column of division” was an exceed- 
ingly narrow formation. Thus arrayed, a 
full-strength regiment would form a 
mass of troops eighty-two men wide and 
ten men deep. Colonel Griffin A. Sted- 
man Jr.s brigade, some 1,800 strong, 
comprised the front of Martindale’s col- 
umn, and George J. Stannard’s brigade 
of six hundred soldiers formed behind. 
Brooks posted his division on Martin- 
dale’s left, Brigadier General Marston’s 
brigade leading, Colonel Guy V. Henry’s 
and Brigadier General Hiram Burnham’s 
brigades bringing up the rear. 

Promptly at 4:30 a.m., Brooks’ lead 
brigade under Marston started off a short 
distance south of the ravine. Cary’s pick- 
ets offered token resistance and ran back 


to sound the alarm, leaving Marston to 
march directly into the open jaws of the 
Confederate horseshoe. “A heavy line of 
blue was seen emerging from the timber 
on our right opposite Anderson’s Geor- 
gians,” adjutant Robert T. Coles of the 4th 
Alabama remembered. “On they came 
within musket range of General 
Anderson’s front, when a murderous fire 
was opened by his entire brigade,” Coles 
continued. “Then our brigade and the 
artillery joined in with a right flank fire, 
causing the front column to hesitate, thus 
throwing the rear lines forward in a con- 
fused mass.” Colonel William C. Oates of 
the 15th Alabama observed that Confed- 
erate artillery, loaded with double charges 
of canister, “made frightful gaps through 
the dense mass of men.” Marston pulled 
back to regroup. *! 

Stedman’s brigade of Martindale’s 
division stepped off on Marston’s right, 
the twenty-six-year-old Stedman riding 
gallantly in front, brandishing a ramrod 
like a sword. Expecting to take the rebel 
works by storm, he had ordered his 
troops to remove their percussion caps 
and to charge with their bayonets fixed. 
Captain Thomas E. Barker, commanding 
the 12th New Hampshire, was aghast at 
the prospect of sending tightly massed 
troops against the rebel entrenchments. 
“T tried my best to get Colonel Stedman, 
commanding column, to deploy [the sol- 
diers in line],” Barker wrote the next day. 
“He would not allow it but said, ‘Go as 
you are!’” Baldy Smith was at the front 
to supervise the attack, and the situation 
troubled him. The VI Corps on Brooks’ 
left had scarcely advanced, leaving 
Marston’s southern flank unprotected, 
and killing fire from Law’s Confederates 
pelted Marston’s right flank as well. Feed- 
ing Martindale’s two brigades into the 
maw formed by Kershaw’s horseshoe had 
nothing to recommend it. “It is simply 
an order to slaughter my best troops,” a 
man in the 27th Massachusetts claimed 
to have heard Smith say. “I have no dis- 
cretion left me.”?2 

To save Marston and salvage what he 
could from the attack, Smith decided to 
split Martindale’s division, sending 
Stedman’s brigade along the right side of 
the middle ravine, “faced to the right to 
protect the right flank of the moving col- 
umn,” and thrusting Stannard’s brigade 
along the ravine’s southern margin, mov- 
ing in tandem with Brooks’ brigades on 
its left. Most importantly, Smith later ex- 
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plained, “General Martindale was or- 
dered to keep his front covered as much 
as possible, and to move only when Gen- 
eral Brooks moved.” After making his in- 
structions clear to Martindale, Smith 
rode off to inspect Brooks’ line. 


Colonel Griffin A. Stedman, Jr. 
“Go as you are!” 


Hearing musketry to the south, 
Martindale assumed that Brooks was re- 
newing his attack—an erroneous conjec- 
ture, it developed, as the firing came 
from Neill’s feeble probe—and gave the 
signal to move out. Stedman’s brigade 
passed into the open field, veering north- 
west as Smith had instructed. Stannard, 
coming behind, marched along the 
ravine’s southern margin, expecting 
Brooks to keep apace on his left. The Ala- 
bama line erupted in fire—“to those ex- 
posed to the full force and fury of that 
dreadful storm of lead and iron that met 
the charging column, it seemed more like 
a volcanic blast than a battle, and was 
about as destructive,” Captain Asa W. 
Bartlett of the 12th New Hampshire re- 
called. “We were now so near the breast- 
works that I could see the flash of their 
musketry quivering through the bank of 
smoke that lay above them,” recounted 
George Place of the same regiment. “Men 
bent down as they went forward, as if try- 
ing, as they were, to breast a tempest,” 
remembered Sergeant Piper of Company 
E “The files of men went down like rows 
of blocks or bricks pushed over by strik- 
ing against each other.” Assuming that 
the soldiers around him were dropping 
to the ground because of orders that he 
had missed, Sergeant Tuttle of Company 
K fell down as well. He did not realize 
that he was lying among dead men until 
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he saw living members of the regiment 
continuing on. Captain Barker, com- 
manding the 12th New Hampshire, also 
thought that soldiers were lying down to 
avoid enemy fire and ordered Captain 
Edwin E. Bedee to get them going. “I 
soon found,” Bedee afterwards told 
Barker, “that nothing but the judgment 
trump of the Almighty would ever bring 
those men upon their feet again.” Noted 
the Alabamian Coles: “Our artillery, giv- 
ing double shotted canister at not ex- 
ceeding one hundred yards, did most ef- 
fective work, while our infantry poured 
repeated and destructive volleys into the 
apparently solid mass of blue.” 
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Major General William F. “Baldy” Smith (seated) 


by the pitiless hail” a Federal recalled. 
Hoping to avoid the fate of the New 
Hampshire men, they retired to the 
woods and began digging pits along the 
tree line.? 

Stannard meanwhile descended into 
the ravine, apparently hugging the south 
edge as Martindale had instructed. The 
27th Massachusetts fanned out as skir- 
mishers, driving rebels from rifle pits, and 
the 25th Massachusetts came immedi- 
ately behind, followed by the 23rd Mas- 
sachusetts, all marching in a compact 
“column of division.” Through the fog— 
it was “a dark, gloomy morning,” a sol- 
dier recalled—Stannard’s men could see 


with his XVIII Corps staff at Cold Harbor. 


Half the 12th New Hampshire lay 
spread across the field in front of the Con- 
federate works. Live soldiers sprawled 
among dead and wounded comrades, 
hoping rebels would mistake them for 
corpses. “Many of the wounded left on 
the field and unable to get under cover 
were deliberately shot dead by the inhu- 
man rebel wretches,” Captain Bartlett 
claimed, “and this was done so long after 
the charge and its excitement were over 
that every such shot made the one who 
aimed it little better than a cold-blooded 
murderer.” Bartlett asserted that the Con- 
federates “not only shot at those who 
showed any signs of life, but amused 
themselves by making targets of the bod- 
ies of those that were dead.” Stedman's 
remaining regiments had watched as the 
12th New Hampshire was “thrown back 


the profile of the main rebel works. “We 
calculated the chances, and we felt that 
they were terribly against us,’ a Bay State 
soldier remembered. “But to ‘obey orders’ 
is a soldier’s duty. ‘Wait for a time to 
die" 

As the New Englanders pressed on, 
rebel artillery opened, enfilading their ad- 
vance. “Double-shotted rebel guns hurled 
grape, canister, and shrapnel, and the 
earth quivered under the mighty shock 
of battle,” a Federal remembered. Then 
the troops reached musket range. “To the 
howl and groan of heavy ordnance was 
added the hum of ‘minies’ and the t-zip 
of bullets,” a soldier noted. “Then came 
the dreadful ‘Whitworths, which made 
the air instinct with warning or quick- 
ened it with vivid alarm—long wails that 
fatefully bemoaned the deaths they 


wrought, fluttering screams that filled the 
space with horror, and cries that ran the 
diapason of terror and despair.” Still the 
Star Brigade advanced, crossing the ra- 
vine where the stream made a short jog 
to the south, and found itself in aban- 
doned rifle pits. There Stannard’s men 
stood face-to-face with the main rebel 
works lining the brow of a low hill rising 
some fifteen feet above them. “Great ugly 
gaps rent in the line were quickly closed 
by the comrades of the fallen,” remem- 
bered a man in the 27th Massachusetts.?° 
The 27th and 25th Massachusetts 
regiments had separated during the ad- 
vance, and each now faced different sec- 
tors of Law’s works. Colonel Josiah 
Pickett, leading the 25th Massachusetts, 
waved his sword overhead. “Come on, 
boys,” he shouted. “Forward, double- 
quick! Charge!” Adjutant Coles of the 4th 
Alabama watched him approach. “A Fed- 
eral regiment, entirely alone and unsup- 
ported, very suddenly emerged from a 
ravine on the right front of the position 
occupied by the 4th Alabama,” Coles later 
wrote. “Their colors flying, the Colonel 
in command waving his sword and urg- 
ing his men forward, they advanced di- 
rectly on the 4th Alabama.” Coles and his 
soldiers admired the courage of these 
troops—‘“it appeared to be downright 
murder to kill men in the performance 
of an act so courageous,” Cole later re- 
flected. But Colonel Pickney D. Bowles, 
commanding the 4th Alabama, did not 
hesitate. “When the advancing line 
reached within seventy yards,” he later 
wrote, “I ordered my line to fire.”*° 
Bryan’s Georgians busily loaded 


muskets and handed them to the Ala- 


bamians. “The charging column,” Oates 
of the 15th Alabama wrote, “received the 
most destructive fire I ever saw. They 
were subjected to a front and flank fire 
from infantry, at short range, while my 
piece of artillery poured double charges 
of canister into them. I could see the dust 
fog out of a man’s clothing in two or three 
places at once where as many balls would 
strike him at the same moment.” Samuel 
H. Putnam of the 25th Massachusetts re- 
membered smoke and flame enveloping 
the rebel works. “Volley after volley of 
musketry sent bullets through our ranks 
like hail,” Putnam related. “At the same 
moment we received an enfilading fire of 
artillery on both right and left flanks.” 
Colonel Pickett recalled “a storm of bul- 
lets, shot, and shell that no human power 
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could withstand.” A Confederate gunner 
described the effect of his double shots 
of canister. “[The Union column] re- 
solved itself into a formless crowd, that 
stood stubbornly there, but could not get 
one step farther,” he related. “And then, 
for three or four minutes, at short pistol 
range, the infantry and our Napoleons 
tore them to pieces. It was deadly and 
bloody work! They were a helpless mob 
now; a swarming multitude of confused 
men.” It seemed to him that the Federals 
were “simply melting away under the fury 
of our fire.”?” 

Colonel Pickett of the 25th Massa- 
chusetts went down, shot through the 
hip. Soldiers frantically clawed at the 
ground, seeking to throw up a measure 
of protection. Others fell behind the 
abandoned rebel rifle pits. Sergeant 
Lewis, carrying the flag noted by Coles— 
a blue silk banner with the state arms on 
one side, presented to the regiment by 
ladies in Worcester—fell wounded. Cor- 
poral John E. Lewis caught the flag as it 
fell and marched on, men falling around 
him. Marching considerably in advance 
of the disintegrating line, he, too, was shot 
and fell clasping the banner. David Casey 
ran forward, tore the flag from the dead 
sergeant’s grasp, and darted back with it 
to his regiment.*8 

The 27th Massachusetts, under Ma- 
jor William A. Walker, pressed its attack 
with no better success. “Forward, strug- 
gling like maddened billows against 
breakers, mown down by scores,” a man 
in the 27th Massachusetts described the 
charge. “It was a position trying the 
stoutest hearts,” recollected William P. 
Derby of the 27th. In a desperate but fu- 
tile act, the Massachusetts men pressed 
ahead, but farther advance was impos- 
sible. “We couldn't retreat without being 
killed,” recalled a man in the 23rd Mas- 
sachusetts, which had arrived in time to 
join the slaughter, “and to stand where 
we were meant death.” To Private Amos 
Stillman of the 23rd, his jacket perforated 
by bullet holes, the answer was clear. 
“Drop, boys,” he shouted, and soldiers 
threw themselves down, seeking shelter 
in contours of the land. Large numbers 
also ran the short distance back to the last 
rifle pits they had crossed. “Midway, be- 
tween the fire of contending hosts, we 
crouched behind the captured rifle pits, 
the air rent with an unearthly contest,” a 
Bay Stater recalled. Law’s losses were mi- 
nor, the main casualty being Law him- 


self, who received a severe but not fatal 
wound just above his eyebrow.°? 

Stannard’s charge was over in min- 
utes. “It became at once evident, in view 
of the converging fire of musketry and 
the direct fire of artillery which was cut- 
ting down each successive [line] as it rose 
from the knoll, that it would be impos- 
sible for a sufficient number of men to 
reach the works to produce any effect 
upon the enemy,” wrote Stannard, who 
had accompanied his brigade. “As no con- 
cert of action on the part of other com- 
mands was apparent, I ordered the rem- 
nant of my command to retire to the rifle 
pits.” 

Federals sprawled across the field 
and huddled against the east side of re- 
versed rebel works. “It was almost impos- 
sible to move and live, the lifting of a head 
or hand being a signal for volleys of mus- 
ketry,’ recollected Derby of the 27th Mas- 
sachusetts. Men worked their bodies into 
the ground beneath them to gain shelter 
and stacked corpses as barriers against 
plunging fire. Looking back, Derby no- 
ticed that the “surface of the field seemed 
like a boiling cauldron, from the inces- 
sant pattering and plowing of shot, which 
raised the dirt in geysers and spitting 
sands.” During a truce a few days later, a 
tebel major told Major Fish of the 27th 
Massachusetts, “It was one of the bravest 
and most useless charges I ever wit- 
nessed.” Other Confederates thought so 
as well. “I had seen the dreadful carnage 
in front of Marye’s Hill at Fredericksburg, 
and on the ‘old railroad cut’ which 
Jackson’s men held at Second Manassas; 
but I had seen nothing to exceed this,” 
Law reflected. “It was not war; it was 
murder.”4° 

Appalled at the fire raking Martson’s 
brigade, Smith ordered Brooks “not to 
move his men farther, but keep them 
sheltered till the cross-fire was over.” 
Some of Marston’s retreating soldiers 
streamed rearward through Guy Henry’s 
brigade, slated to charge next. Discour- 
aged by Marston’s traumatic reverse, 
Henry advanced three regiments to the 
first line of captured rebel works and di- 
rected the rest of his brigade to lie down. 
On reaching the front, Major Hiram B. 
Crosby of the 21st Connecticut found 
himself “exposed to a sharp fire of shot 
and shell, both direct and enfilading, 
from the enemy’s works, which were 
barely two hundred yards distant.” 
Pressed against the ground, the Connecti- 
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cut men were somewhat protected from 
the Confederate firepower and took 
“comparatively light” losses. Henry’s 
sharpshooters fired steadily to keep rebel 
artillerists from working their guns. “The 
Union soldiers were lying flat on their 
faces, hugging their mother earth with 
ardent affection,” a Connecticut man re- 
membered. “Many and many a gallant 
fellow was shot thus as he lay, hit squarely 
in the top of the head by a missile whose 
projectile force would almost carry it 
lengthwise through his body. Solid shot 
from an enfilading battery far to the right 
came crashing through the trees, show- 
ering broken limbs and iron fragments 
upon us.” It seemed to one man 
hunkering low in a captured pit that “all 
the powers of earth and of hell [were] 
concentrated in the endeavor to sweep 
away every vestige of the Federal army.”*! 

In retrospect, the Union attack at 
Cold Harbor never had a chance. Writ- 
ing more than forty years later, the 
Confederacy’s Postmaster General John 
H. Reagan described a conversation with 
Lee on the Cold Harbor battlefield on 
June 3. Lee, Reagan claimed, told him that 


Colonel Josiah Pickett (right) 
recalled “a storm of bullets, shot, 
and shell that no human power 
could withstand” 


Below: Alfred R. Waud’s depiction of 
Coehorn mortars at Cold Harbor. 
Library of Congress. 


Grant was hurling columns six to ten 
men deep against his position. “General, 
if he breaks your line, what reserves have 
you?” Reagan inquired. “Not a regiment,” 
Lee is said to have replied. “And that has 
been my condition since the fighting 
commenced on the Rappahannock. If I 
shorten my lines to provide a reserve, he 
will break them.” Lee’s alleged remarks 
to Reagan bore no relation to the actual 
condition of the Confederate line and if 
uttered were likely couched to persuade 
Richmond to send more men. Four bri- 
gades from Pickett’s and Field’s divisions 
backstopped Hoke’s and Kershaw’s line 
across the lower and middle ravines. Far 
from being hard pressed when Baldy 
Smith attacked, Law’s Alabama troops 
were “in fine spirits, laughing and talk- 
ing as they fired,” according to Law. 


U.S. Army Military Institute, Carlisle, Pa. 


Bryan’s brigade supported Law, handing 
the Alabamians loaded muskets; Wof- 
ford’s and Gregg’s brigades supported 
Tige Anderson; and Clingman’s brigade 
acted as a reserve for Hunton and 
Hagood. South of Cold Harbor Road, 
Mahone’s entire 3rd Corps division, four 
brigades strong, waited behind Colquitt 
and Martin, and Crane’s Marylanders 
stood in reserve behind Edgar’s salient. 
On the Confederate right, adjoining 
Breckinridge, Wilcox’ entire 3rd Corps 
division was never even engaged. 
Reagan’s postwar remarks notwithstand- 
ing, Lee’s line at Cold Harbor was 
strongly reinforced and never in danger 
of breaking.” 


+ + + 


HE BIG ASSAULT OF JUNE 3 

; at Cold Harbor was over in less 
than an hour. Union command- 

ers had done nothing to enhance their 
prospects for success, slim as those might 
have been. Grant deferred command to 
Meade, Meade made no pretense at lead- 
ership at all, and his corps and division 
heads foundered. Presented with tightly 
massed targets, the Confederates slaugh- 
tered Baldy Smith’s soldiers as they came 
into range, shredding Stedman’s, 
Stannard’s, and Marston’s narrow col- 
umns from front to back much as a 
sharpener grinds a pencil. Wright never 
ventured anything resembling an assault. 
Russell’s division stayed put; Ricketts 
tested the waters with tentative probes, 
then dug in; and Neill pushed his lead 
brigade under Wheaton a short distance 
toward the rebel works and stopped. 
Hancock, reputedly Meade’s best field 
commander, put in a dismal perfor- 
mance. He could not see Barlow’s front 
from his headquarters near Old Cold 
Harbor and relied on couriers for infor- 
mation. Although he had posted Birney 
in reserve to exploit a breakthrough, he 
did nothing when the 7th New York 
Heavy Artillery breached Edgar’s salient. 
“We might have held on in Barlow’s front 
had Birney’s division moved promptly to 
its support, which was not done,” 
Hancock’s aide Major William G. 
Mitchell wrote, blaming “great delay oc- 
curring on Birney’s part or that of his 
subordinates” for the lapse. Birney, how- 
ever, could not move until Hancock di- 
rected him to do so, and Hancock did not 
learn of the break in time to send him in. 
Even the normally aggressive Barlow was 


in bad form. When Brooke’s attack 
stalled, Barlow not only failed to order 
up MacDougal’s reserve brigade but also 
sent his other reserve brigade under 
Byrnes too far south to assist Brooke. 
“Our movement was not commanded 
right and we gained nothing but lost se- 
verely,” was the verdict of Daniel 
Chisholm of the 116th Pennsylvania. “I 
guess we should have acted as a support 
for [Miles] but some mistake was made 
through some of the officers.” 

Grant had envisioned a coordinated 
offensive by the entire army, but only the 
Il, VI, and XVIII Corps had participated. 
Even that attack was piecemeal, with well 
over half the troops available for the as- 
sault never seriously engaged. Only seven 
of Hancock’s twelve brigades advanced, 
and in Wright's corps, only one brigade— 
Wheaton’s—attempted anything re- 
motely resembling an attack. Wright's 
remaining nine brigades either stayed 
where they were or pressed forward a few 
hundred yards and began digging. Baldy 
Smith’s participation was limited to three 
brigades out of seven. Stories of fields lit- 
tered with blue-clad corpses convey dis- 
torted pictures of what really happened. 
A few sectors saw tremendous slaughter, 
but along much of the battle line, Union 
losses were minor, and many Confeder- 
ates had no idea that an offensive had 
been attempted. The popular image of a 
massive Union attack at Cold Harbor be- 
longs more to the dustbin of Civil War 
mythology than to real history. 

Union casualties have been grossly 
exaggerated. Commentators have sug- 
gested numbers ranging from 7,500 to 
well above 12,000 casualties, all suppos- 
edly incurred during a few terrible min- 
utes after dawn. The 12,000 number 
comes from the official tally of all casu- 
alties for the entire Cold Harbor cam- 
paign—12,788, to be exact—embracing 
the cavalry battles of May 31 and June 1, 
the VI and XVIII Corps attacks at Cold 
Harbor on June 1, the V and IX Corps 
fights around Bethesda Church from 
June 1 forward, and casualties in all 
Union corps for the remainder of their 
stay at Cold Harbor and during their 
movement across the Chickahominy and 
James Rivers toward Petersburg. The oft- 
quoted 7,500 figure derives from at- 
tempts by early post-war writers to esti- 
mate all Union losses for June 3, a day 
that included a great deal more fighting 
than just the grand assault. 
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Precise casualty figures for the June 
3 assault are elusive. Some regiments re- 
ported losses for the entire day or aggre- 
gated figures for several days running. 
Different computations often appear for 
a regiment in the official tally, in the 
regiment’s published history, and in 
handwritten returns at the National Ar- 
chives. By culling these sources and ad- 
justing them to reconcile reports cover- 
ing multiple days of fighting, it is possible 
to arrive at a figure closer to reality than 
the inflated numbers that have marred 
histories of the battle almost since the 
shooting stopped. 

VI Corps losses were minor, Russell’s 
division reported less than a hundred 
casualties; Neill’s approximated 280; and 
Ricketts’ staff recorded 219. All told, the 
VI Corps lost perhaps six hundred troops 
on June 3. 

On the other hand, the three XVIII 
Corps brigades that charged into 
Kershaw’s horseshoe were terribly 
mauled. Martindale reported that his two 
brigades under Stedman and Stannard 
entered the fight with some 3,400 sol- 
diers. He counted 1,043 casualties— 
nearly a third of the men engaged—made 
up of 98 men killed, 634 wounded, and 
311 missing, the latter presumably cap- 
tured or killed. Stannard’s brigade was 
wrecked, losing by Stannard’s reckoning 
thirty-one commissioned officers, in- 
cluding his entire staff, and 462 enlisted 
men, for total subtractions of 493. 
Stedman’s brigade also fared badly, los- 
ing about 550 troops. Marston’s brigade 
of Brooks’ division lost close to five hun- 
dred men, bringing XVIII Corps casual- 
ties to about 1,500 soldiers. 

The II Corps staffer Mitchell esti- 
mated that Hancock’s loss for June 3 ex- 
ceeded 3,000 soldiers and included “its 
bravest and best, both of officers and 
men.” The Official Return of Casualties, 
however, shows that Mitchell’s number 
refers to losses in Barlow’s and Gibbon’s 
divisions from June 2 through June 15, a 
period that included a lot of fighting in 
addition to the June 3 attack. Meade’s 
chief of staff Major General Andrew A. 
Humphreys analyzed Hancock’s June 3 
losses after the war and put them in the 
range of 2,200 officers and men. Attri- 
tion in leadership was severe and in- 
cluded five brigade heads. Regimental 
heads were cut down at a daunting rate, 
chief among them McMahon of the 
164th New York. 


II Corps casualties reflected a pre- 
vailing pattern. New regiments lost 
heavily while veteran regiments, knowl- 
edgeable of risks entailed in attacking 
entrenched positions, generally took only 
light casualties. The experience of Bar- 
low’s division is a case in point. Brooke’s 
brigade spearheaded the attack, and 
Brooke’s first line—comprised solely of 
the 7th New York Heavy Artillery—lost 
422 officers and men. Brooke’s six vet- 
eran regiments, all in his second line, lost 
no more than 200 men. In Miles’ brigade, 
the 5th New Hampshire—recently filled 
with new recruits—led with 202 losses, 
followed by the novice 2nd New York 
Heavy Artillery with 91. MacDougall’s 
brigade, in reserve, sustained hardly any 
casualties, reporting losses from June 2 
through June 15 at thirty-five, and 
Byrnes’ five veteran regiments lost only 
150 men. Barlow’s losses were probably 
slightly above a thousand, with over half 
of that total—_624—-concentrated in two 
regiments. 

Gibbon reported his casualties in the 
June 3 assault at sixty-five officers and 
1,032 men killed and wounded, very close 
to Barlow’s subtractions. Later, in his 
memoirs, Gibbon raised the number to 
1,628, purportedly adding missing men 
he had neglected to count. His original 
estimate seems more accurate. Heading 
the list, of course, was the 8th New York 
Heavy Artillery with 475 casualties, the 
highest rate for any regiment in the battle 
and possibly the highest regimental loss 
in a single engagement during the entire 
war. The rest of the Corcoran Legion, 
which was fairly new to the Potomac 
army and largely inexperienced in as- 
saulting earthworks, also paid in blood, 
with the 155th New York reporting over 
130 casualties, the 182nd New York, 
ninety-four, and the 164th New York, 154. 
In contrast, Smyth’s veteran brigade re- 
ported only 227 casualties for the entire 
June 2-15 period. And McKeen’s losses 
were concentrated in the greenhorn 36th 
Wisconsin, which counted some seventy- 
eight men killed, wounded, and captured, 
well over half the brigade’s subtractions 
for June 3. Judging from campaign returns, 
casualties in Owen’s veteran brigade 
could not have exceeded a hundred men. 

The contrast in casualties between 
Smyth’s veterans and the Corcoran 
Legion’s newcomers was striking. The 
Legion’s 164th New York lost some 154 
men in a stirring charge led by Colonel 
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McMahon. Smyth’s veteran 14th Con- 
necticut on the 164th New York’s imme- 
diate left—battle-wise warriors who had 
been through Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, and Spotsylvania Court House— 
charged across comparable ground, 
quickly grasped the hopelessness of the 
endeavor, and after “sharp skirmishing” 
began throwing up earthworks. The 
164th New York’s pluck earned it an in- 
spirational drawing by the battlefield art- 
ist Alfred Waud depicting McMahon, one 
hand grasping the regimental flag and the 
other holding his sword high, meeting a 
hero’s death. Waud did not bother to 
draw the 14th Connecticut digging holes 
in the ground nearby to protect itself 
from Confederate fire. These veterans, 
however, had the satisfaction of losing 
less than ten men. They did what most 
veteran regiments did when facing en- 
trenched earthworks at this stage of the 
war, advancing as far as practical, then 
entrenching to hold the ground.*4 


Generals in Blue 


Brigadier General Marston 
Like Colquitt, Marston was a 
former U.S. congressman 
who went on to become a U.S. 
senator after the war. 


All told, Hancock’s losses on June 3 
totaled approximately 2,500. But more 
than a third of that number—almost 
900—came from two regiments, the 7th 
and 8th New York Heavy Artillery. And 
five regiments—the 7th and 8th New 
York Heavy Artillery, the 155th and 164th 
New York, and the 5th New Hampshire— 
accounted for over half of Hancock’s 
losses. The total loss in the Corcoran Le- 
gion was about nine hundred men, the 
worst beating sustained by any brigade 


that day. Slaughter was confined to dis- 
crete sectors, but for the units finding 
themselves in hot places, June 3 was dev- 
astating. 

Losses for the day amounted to some 
1,500 for the XVIII Corps, at most 2,500 
for the II Corps, and probably 600 for the 
VI Corps, yielding approximately 4,500 
men officers and men dead, wounded, 
and missing. Many casualties, however, 
occurred after the initial charge was over. 
Anecdotal accounts suggest that attrition 
from sharpshooters, artillery fire, and 
Confederate attacks toward evening may 
have inflicted up to a quarter of the day’s 
casualties. All things considered, the 
grand charge at Cold Harbor on June 3 
generated perhaps 3,500 Union casual- 
ties. The V and IX Corps, which did not 
participate in the grand assault, lost be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,400 soldiers on June 
3, bringing Union loses for the entire day 
to approximately 6,000 men. Confeder- 
ate casualties were disproportionately 
smaller, with about seven hundred men 
lost during the early morning attack— 
the heaviest concentration being at 
Edgar’s salient—and perhaps 1,500 lost 
from the entire Confederate army dur- 
ing the entire day.” 

Severe as Grant's losses were on June 
3, the two years preceding Cold Harbor 
had seen a host of days in which Union 
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After the failure of the Union attack at Cold Harbor on 
June 3, 1864, General-in-Chief Ulysses S. Grant decided to dis- 
engage his army from that of Robert E. Lee, slip across the 
James River, and move on Petersburg. If the plan succeeded, 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia would be cut off from the 
Deep South. The move would be screened by the smallest of 
the Army of the Potomac’s three cavalry divisions, that of Briga- 
dier General James H. Wilson. Grant’s cavalry chief, Major 
General Philip H. Sheridan, would meanwhile take his other 
two divisions on a deep strategic raid. Sheridan was to march 
west and destroy the Virginia Central Railroad at 


Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Gordonsville, and then link | 


up with Major General David Hunter, who had just defeated a 
scratch Confederate force under Brigadier General William E. 
“Grumble” Jones at Piedmont, Virginia. The combined force 
was then to return to the Army of the Potomac, destroying 
further stretches of railroad en route.! If the audacious plan 
worked, Lee would be cut off not merely from the Deep South, 
but also from the granary of the Shenandoah Valley. Hemmed 
in on three sides and without supplies, Lee’s army would have 
to come out and fight on ground of Grant’s choosing. The plan 
was only partially successful. Sheridan’s raid did serve as a dis- 
traction, drawing off Lee’s cavalry, and Grant was able to steal 
a march on the Confederate commander and move his army 
across the James. Unfortunately for the Union, Grant’s subor- 
dinates muffed the attack on Petersburg, and the chance of a 
swift end to the campaign was lost. 
+ + + 


TACTICALLY, SHERIDAN’S RAID WAS NOT A SUCCESS. The hard 
service of his May raid on Richmond, the heavy combat at Haw’s 
Shop on May 28, and at Old Church on May 30, had cost his 
command many of its horses and inflicted heavy casualties on 
his horse soldiers. Nevertheless the pugnacious thirty-three- 
year-old Irish bantam took approximately 9,300 cavalrymen 
and an entire brigade of horse artillery with him, meaning that 
he had nearly twenty guns at his disposal; even understrength 
his command remained a powerful force. 

After studying the lay of the land, Sheridan decided to 
march along the north bank of the North Anna River. He would 
then cross the river at Carpenter’s Ford and strike the Virginia 
Central at Trevilian Station, six miles west of Louisa Court 
House. Little Phil intended to destroy the Virginia Central be- 
tween Louisa and Trevilian Station, march past Gordonsville, 
strike the railroad again at Cobham’s Station, and destroy it 
from there to Charlottesville. Once he reached Charlottesville, 
he would link up with Hunter. The march west would cover 
nearly 100 miles. 

Sheridan’s two divisions concentrated at New Castle Ferry 
on June 6, and departed the next morning. Regimental officers 
received orders to relieve themselves and their men of all un- 
necessary encumbrances, and all were warned not to expect to 
find themselves near any depot or safe resting place for as many 
as twelve days. The Federals departed on June 7. 

The next morning the Confederates learned of the raid, 
and by nightfall two divisions of grayclad cavalry commanded 
by Major Generals Wade Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, along 
with two battalions of horse artillery, were in pursuit. Hamp- 
ton, the senior division commander, led the expedition. He 
performed brilliantly, intercepting Sheridan’s line of march at 
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Trevilian Station, and in a grinding two-day battle soundly de- 
feated Sheridan’s larger force. Trevilian Station was the largest 
all-cavalry battle of the Civil War, with over 15,000 horsemen 
engaged. In those two days, Hampton’s two divisions suffered 
813 casualties out of 6,700 engaged. 


General Sheridan confers with his cavalry commanders. 
Seated left to right: Henry Davies, David M. Gregg, James Forsyth 
(Sheridan’s chief-of-staff), and Wesley Merritt. On the ground left to 
right: James H. Wilson, Alfred Torbert, and Sheridan. 


Sheridan utterly failed to fulfill Grant’s tactical objectives 
for the raid. In the process, the two Union divisions lost 1,307 
men out of 9,216 engaged. The defeat also left Little Phil with a 
new problem. He now had hundreds of seriously wounded men 
to transport and approximately five hundred Confederate pris- 
oners to worry about, necessitating a slow retreat. Sheridan’s 
defeated troopers departed from the area around Trevilian Sta- 
tion about 3:00 a.m. on the morning of June 13, and crossed 
over the North Anna at Carpenter’s Ford. After two long days 
of intense fighting, the Yankee horse soldiers were tired, and 
their horses had not had forage for nearly forty-eight hours, A 
member of the 6th Ohio Cavalry of Brigadier General Henry 
E. Davies’ brigade recalled, “After midnight the withdrawal was 
skillfully accomplished and with entire secrecy, and a retrograde 
march commenced, which in some respects was more painful 
than anything we had before or would hereafter experience.” 

The Confederates too had their problems. Both men and 
horses were prostrated from the gruelling battle, and needed 
time to recuperate.‘ As a result, Sheridan’s Yankees got a day’s 
head start on Hampton. The Confederates did not catch up 
until June 21, and Hampton’s best opportunity to destroy 
Sheridan’s command slipped away as a result of the wretched 
condition of his command. “As [Sheridan] hada pontoon train 
with him which enabled him to cross the river at any point, I 


_ was forced to keep on the south of the rivers, so as to interpose 


my command between him and Grant’s army, which he was 
seeking to rejoin,” reported Hampton. “During several days 
while we marched on parallel lines I constantly offered battle, 
which he studiously declined.”5 
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On the night of the 18th, Sheridan finally made contact 
with the Army of the Potomac. He received orders to march 
fifteen miles to White House Landing, oversee the dismantling 
of the supply base there, and escort its garrison and equipment 
to the new supply base at Harrison’s Landing on the James. Fi- 
nally, on the 19th the weary Yankee troopers spotted the wel- 
come sight of the Stars and Stripes waving over the depot at 
White House Landing. 

On the 21st Hampton attacked White House Landing and 
Sheridan sent his two divisions out to contest him. Colonel Tho- 
mas C. Devin’s First Division brigade engaged the enemy near 
St. Peter’s Church, the site of George Washington’s wedding, 
and a spirited fight ensued. Sheridan’s other four brigades also 
committed to the fight, with many of them engaging the Con- 
federates nearly all day. At dusk Hampton withdrew, having 
suffered thirty casualties. 
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Major Generals Wade Hampton (left) and Fitzhugh Lee. 


Both Confederate division commanders at Samaria Church went on after the 
war to become governors of their respective states. Hampton was perhaps the 
ablest cavalry commander produced by the Army of Northern Virginia. 


On the 22nd both sides enjoyed their first complete day of 
rest in two weeks, the troopers spending a pleasant day resting, 
bathing, and caring for their horses. Many found their first op- 
portunity in weeks to let their loved ones know that they were 
all right. Sheridan’s column advanced again on June 23, this 
time with nearly 1,000 wagons and a brigade of infantry swell- 
ing its ranks. The long, ponderous column snaked slowly across 
the countryside, aiming for Charles City Court House on the 
James. Strung out it made a line ten miles long and made a very 
tempting target for Hampton. 

Hampton’s troopers buzzed around the edges of the col- 
umn. Reinforced by Brigadier General John Chambliss’ brigade 
of Major General W.H.F. Lee’s division and Brigadier General 
Martin W. Gary’s independent cavalry brigade, Hampton was 
looking for an opportunity to fall upon the train. On the 23rd, 
the two forces briefly clashed near Nance’s Shop, six miles north 
of Charles City Court House. The troopers of Colonel Thomas 
C. Devin’s brigade of the First Cavalry Division held their 
ground after a spirited engagement, finally driving off 
Chambliss’ men. Major General David M. Gregg’s Second Di- 
vision occupied the area around Nance’s Shop, guarding the 


rear of the wagon train. When Gary’s independent brigade ar- 
rived, Hampton detached Brigadier General Lunsford L. 
Lomax’s brigade and sent it in against Gregg’s men, in one more 
desperate effort to destroy the wagon train. However, Devin’s 
9th New York charged the Virginians and drove them for nearly 
a mile and a half. Lomax frowned as he watched the opportu- 
nity to bag the vast Federal wagon train slip through his fin- 
gers; retiring, his men took up positions for the night behind a 
crude breastwork. 

Hampton planned to go into battle the next day with six 
full brigades of cavalry. Although the big South Carolinian did 
not know it, the arrival of Sheridan’s wagon train and the First 
Division at Wilcox’s Landing left Gregg’s Second Division alone 
and unsupported. Davies’ brigade, Sheridan’s rear guard, was 
especially vulnerable. Sheridan communicated with Gregg 
around 10:00 that morning, “There is some skirmishing in front 
of Charles City Court House, on road to Harrison’s 
Landing.... 1 am now moving the infantry down, and 
will move Torbert’s division. Look out for Davies. Sup- 
port him if necessary.” Hampton’s force waited to 
pounce on Gregg’s division, stil] maintaining its lonely 
vigil guarding Sheridan’s flank near Samaria (St. Mary’s) 
Church. 

The area surrounding Samaria Church is mostly flat, 
with gentle folds in the terrain. Samaria Church sits 
about three and one-half miles south of Long Bridge 
over the Chickahominy River and on, or very near, an 
imaginary line drawn between White House Landing 
on the Pamunkey and Harrison’s Landing on the James 
River, about twenty miles from Richmond. Salem 
Church sat about a mile and a half to the southwest of 
Samaria Church, and served as Hampton’s headquar- 
ters. The Confederates held a line along a low ridge, on 
a north-south axis, anchored at one end by Salem 
Church and by Nance’s Shop on the other. Chambliss’ 
brigade held the northern end of the line, near Nance’s 
Shop; the brigades of Butler, Dulany, Wright, and 
Wickham held the southern end, with the 12th and 24th 
Virginia, Phillips Legion, and Jeff Davis Legion in reserve. Gary’s 
brigade would march around the Union right flank. 

General Gregg knew that Hampton’s force outnumbered 
his veteran Second Division. Several miles separated his two 
brigades from the First Division, which was camped near 
Charles City Court House. Gregg probably knew that Sheridan 
could not support him if he got into trouble. One of Gregg’s 
tired troopers colorfully wrote, “Since starting on the Trevilian 
Raid, June 7, we had been living chiefly on horse hair, dust and 
hotness, and while we didn’t complain of it as food to fight 
upon, we did not consider it as composed of material which 
would produce corpulency, and most of the men had buttoned 
the front lapel of their pantaloons around onto their back sus- 
pender buttons, as a necessary precaution against falling 
through them when they dismounted.”” 

At 8:00 on the morning of June 24, with the weather al- 
ready uncomfortably hot and dry, Gregg advanced to Samaria 
Church. His men joined the 6th Ohio Cavalry, which was al- 
ready skirmishing with the enemy troopers in the fields around 
the church. Arriving at Samaria Church, Gregg sent the 8th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry to engage a small force of Hampton’s pick- 
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ets. They drove the Confederates for 
nearly a mile before breaking off. 

Elements of the 1st Maine Cav- 
alry also engaged the Confederate 
pickets, driving them off with a 
single volley. The Maine men pur- 
sued them as far as Samaria Church, 
where they halted and formed a de- 
fensive position. They found Con- 
federate campfires still burning and 
cooking utensils scattered in confu- 
sion by the fleeing Southerners. The 
lst Maine’s position was directly 
across the road, making it the hard- 
est place to defend in the event of 
an attack. 

Gregg deployed his cousin’s 
brigade north of Samaria Church 
and Davies’ brigade to the south. 
His line faced west and parallel to Hampton’s. He deployed the 
batteries of Captain Alanson M. Randol and Lieutenant Will- 
iam Dennison in commanding positions behind his main line 
of battle. His flank was in the air, with a wide, open field in 
front, and heavy woods behind. Gregg’s blueclad troopers held 
the main road to Charles City Court House at a junction in 
front of the church critical to protecting Sheridan’s flanks and 
the long wagon train. The deploying Yankees knew that the Con- 
federates had not gone far, and could hear them moving about 
in the woods as they prepared to attack. As the occasional picket 
fire continued, orders reached the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry to 
go to Wilcox’s Landing to look for signs of Sheridan’s train there. 
After making the ten mile ride in about an hour, the 1st Massa- 
chusetts found the train. At around 10.00 a.m. the regimental 
commander, Colonel Samuel E. Chamberlain, reported to 
Sheridan, who informed him that the wagon train had arrived 
safely and instructed him to return to Samaria Church with 
orders for Gregg to retire.’ 

For several hours, Gregg’s division traded potshots with 
Hampton’s men all along the line. Davies’ brigade held an open 
space on slightly rising ground. A shabby little house occupied 
by an invalid, his wife, and several children stood at the center 
of Davies’ line; when picket fire broke out, the family sought 
shelter in their basement, only emerging when the fighting fi- 
nally ended well after dark. Gregg knew that a large force of the 
enemy had passed by St. Mary’s Church the evening before, 
moving toward Haxall’s Landing. Aware that he was unsup- 
ported, Gregg made ready to resist an attack of the enemy should 
it be made, throwing up strong works of logs, rails, and felled 
trees along his line of battle. 

As the men exchanged skirmish fire, Butler reconnoitered 
Grege’s position. Noting that heavy woods and a fence line sur- 
rounded Gregg, Butler concluded that a direct assault would 
lead to heavy losses. He suggested a flanking attack on the right 
end of Gregg’s line, just to the north of Samaria Church. The 
attack would “strike Gregg a fatal blow without a great loss to 
our side.” While Butler awaited a response from Hampton, Fitz 
Lee rode up to Butler's headquarters. When Butler informed 
Lee that Gregg had an exposed flank, Lee sent an aide to ask 

Hampton for permission to take command of the field. Hamp- 
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Brigadier General John Chambliss (left). Less than two months after the Battle of Samaria 
Church, Chambliss was killed in a clash with Union troops on the Charles City Road. 
Brigadier Henry E. Davies (center). Acting as rear guard, Davies’ brigade was especially 
vulnerable. Major General David McMurtrie Gregg (right) was praised by Sheridan for the 
way in which he protected the wagon train against heavy odds. 


ton granted the request and instructed Butler to take orders 
from Lee. 

Hampton was preparing an all-out assault on the out- 
numbered Federals, and sent Gary’s brigade on a march from 
Salem Church to Nance’s Shop, with orders to attack Grege’s 
flank as soon as the main assault began. Two regiments of 
Gary’s brigade, the Hampton Legion and the 7th South Caro- 
lina, marched to Smith’s Store, turned northeast, and deployed 
in line of battle in the fields surrounding Nance’s Shop. Gary’s 
other regiment, the 24th Virginia, remained in reserve, along 
with the Jeff Davis Legion, Phillips Legion, and the 12th Vir- 
ginia. A significant swale and a heavy stand of pine trees sepa- 
rated the shop and Gregg’s line, and Gary’s horse soldiers were 
able to move into position to assault Irvin Gregg’s flank with- 
out being detected. 

Around 3:00 Gregg received Sheridan’s order to with- 
draw. But it was too late, for at that moment Gary’s dismounted 
troopers swept forward. The Rebel yell—a chilling cry in- 
tended to impress upon the Yankees that the Confederates 
meant business—rang out, as the South Carolinians rushed 
toward Irvin Gregg’s exposed right flank. The Confederate skir- 
mish line had barely moved out before Gregg’s determined Yan- 
kees unloosed a volley. As the Southerners pressed on, the fir- 
ing grew more intense, until the two lines stood only sixty or 
seventy paces apart, blasting away at each other. Soon, clouds 
of acrid smoke obscured the Northerners as they fired from 
behind their barricade. 

Private Nathan Webb of the 1st Maine Cavalry watched 
the solid gray line moving toward his hastily constructed works. 
“Instantly all our men were on their feet and everybody alert. 
As for myself, I confess my heart was in my mouth,” recorded 
Webb. Trying to keep from panicking, the young Maine trooper 
envisioned watching the enemy fall back, repulsed from the 
strong Northern position. His mind’s eye chose success over 
the less attractive alternative. “But in spite of me,” he admitted, 
“I thought of home and possible wounds.”? 

As Gary’s men became engaged, Fitz Lee committed Briga- 
dier General Williams C. Wickham’s brigade of Virginians to 
the fight. Wickham’s brigade connected with Gary’s and the 
two brigades moved against the northern end of the Union line. 


THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT SAMARIA CHURCH 
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Initially repulsed, Wickham’s Virginians fell back 
and regrouped, then charged again across the open 


horses led off so far 
that if they get 


field into the murderous fire of Gregg’s Spencers. 
Soon only the Federal works separated the two forces, and the 
fight raged at such close quarters that the combatants could 
make out each other’s facial features. Colonel Thomas T. 
Munford’s 2nd Virginia Cavalry also advanced rapidly across 
the open field toward Gregg’s line, while Colonel Richard H. 
Dulany’s Laurel Brigade attacked the extreme left of Gregg’s 
works, losing eight men wounded. A severe firefight raged, with 
the Confederates charging “in the face of a very heavy fire of 
artillery and musketry, and it was most handsomely accom- 
plished.”!° Unleashing volley after volley, the determined Vir- 
ginians shattered Gregg’s initial position, driving the Federals 
from the breastworks. 

Soon the entire Second Division was under severe pres- 
sure. The lst Massachusetts arrived just as Hampton’s attack 
jumped off. The Bay Staters were sent at a gallop into the line, 
and found every regiment already fighting dismounted and 
heavily engaged. One of the newcomers, Private Giles Taylor of 
the 1st Massachusetts, turned to Stanton P. Allen and remarked, 
“I wish I had enlisted in the infantry.” 

“Why so?” inquired Allen. 

“Because the doughboys don’t have to stay up all night 
doctoring sick horses, and then fight on foot, and have their 


whipped they can’t 
use them to run away with. Here’s the whole Southern Confed- 
eracy coming down on our one little division, and the general 
has had our horses taken so far to the rear that we never can 
reach them if we are obliged to get out of this. This is going to 
be a worse place than the Wilderness,” predicted Taylor. 

“Well, “ replied a resigned Allen, “they can’t kill us but once.” 
As he watched the Rebel advance bearing down on their posi- 
tion, Taylor groaned, “But I'd rather be killed in an open field, 
on horseback, than to be sabred to death behind a fence." 

Gregg’s determined horsemen repulsed numerous attacks, 
holding their ground in the face of mounting pressure. “The 
rebel troopers needed but one volley at close range to convince 
them that they had a bigger job on hand than they had bar- 
gained for,” observed Allen. “The first assault was repulsed all 
along our front, and the attack on our left flank by the brigades 
of Chambliss and Gary did not succeed in breaking Gregg’s lines. 
The Federal troopers cheered as the rebels withdrew to prepare 
for a renewal of the onslaught.”!? It soon came, and Gregg’s 
proud veterans again repulsed the Confederates. The Yankee 
troopers knew that they would not have long to wait for a third 
assault. They saw the grayclad horsemen forming for another 
attack and grimly hung on. 
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Colonel Charles H. Smith 
of the lst Maine, a thirty- 
seven-year-old school teacher, 
was shot in the leg. The same 
ball also killed his horse. His 
demoralized men fell back. 
Despite the painful wound, 
Smith refused to leave the field 
and rallied his troopers, who 
gave three cheers for their in- 
jured commander. The Maine 
menturnedontheenemyand , 
made a stand, the tide of battle 
flowing back and forth. They 
repulsed three attacks before 
finally being driven from the 
field by the ferocity of the 
Southern attack. In the clos- 
ing moments of the fight, the 
colonel lost a second horse 
shot out from under him. Mounting an orderly’s horse, the in- 
jured colonel rallied his troopers, preventing them from break- 
ing and running. Smith was the last member of the Ist Maine 
to leave the field, and he received a brevet to brigadier general 
of volunteers for his gallantry that day. When he returned to 
duty, he received command of a brigade of cavalry. 

Years after the war, Gregg submitted Smith’s name for a 
Medal of Honor. Instead of relinquishing command, the in- 
jured colonel “resolutely held on, and by his presence encour- 
aged his men to resist to the last. The gallantry of Colonel Smith 
was conspicuous, and...contributed in a marked degree to our 
successful resistance of the enemy’s fierce attacks.” On April 6, 
1895, Smith received the Medal of Honor “for gallantry at St. 
Mary’s Church, Va., June 24, 1864.”13 

With Hampton, Fitz Lee, Chambliss and Butler driving 
their men on, the Confederates fought savagely, clubbing their 
muskets. “The train! The train! is their rallying cry,” observed a 
Maine sergeant. The two forces came together like battering 
rams, backed off, and then went at each other again and again.'4 

The 2nd Virginia Cavalry attacked dismounted, driving a 
group of Federals from their breastworks. These Union men 
supported a battery perched atop a nearby knoll. Pursuing them, 
the Virginians watched their blueclad quarries seeking refuge 
among some nearby farm buildings. The Northerners shot at 
their pursuers through the cracks of a log home. Their fire 
caused no casualties among the pursuers, who flanked the po- 
sition, swinging around the barn. When the Northerners real- 
ized that they had been flanked, about twenty-five of them tried 
to escape through a solid plank gate. However, the gate opened 
in instead of out, and a bottleneck developed. The surging Con- 
federates demanded the surrender of the desperate Yankee 
troopers, but Gregg’s men responded by opening fire. The Con- 
federates then charged the artillery position, but the guns had 
already limbered up and withdrawn. The only loss sustained 
by the Virginians was Captain Willoughby W. Tebbs of Com- 
pany K, 2nd Virginia Cavalry, who was decapitated by an artil- 
lery shell that fell from a tree and burst. 

Lieutenant J. Lucius Davis, son of the commanding officer 
of the 10th Virginia Cavalry of Chambliss’ brigade, jumped atop 
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Captain Alanson M. Randol (left), commander of a battery of Union horse artillery. 
Lieutenant Colonel Samuel E. Chamberlain (center) brought Gregg orders to retire, but it was too late. 
Brigadier General Matthew C. Butler (right) had lost a foot at Brandy Station, was the son-in-law of 
former South Carolina governor Francis W. Pickens, and had “a good eye for terrain.” 


_ the Federal breastworks, cheering on his comrades, only to be 


immediately shot dead. Davis was quickly avenged, though. The 
pursuing Confederates cut off the soldier who had fired the 
fatal shot, and the Yankee found himself surrounded by angry 
Virginians. Terrified, the blueclad trooper threw down his weap- 
ons and tried to surrender. An enraged Southerner of Davis’ 
company replied, “I never take prisoners,” and, placing his car- 
bine against the man’s head, blew his brains out.!5 

Private Dewitt C. Gallagher of the 1st Virginia Cavalry de- 
scribed the day’s action in his diary: “Fight—a sharp one, with 
Gregg’s cavalry.” As Gallagher and his comrades waited to move 
out, a Federal artillery shell exploded nearby, striking the 
private’s left boot. Staggered, Gallagher nearly fell. Some of his 
friends, believing that his ankle had been broken, tried to carry 


_ him from the field. Gallagher refused and joined the attack, 


hobbling across the open fields. He noted, “I got close up to a 
General, or a bunch of officers, trying to rally their fleeing men 
and took deliberate aim at him and can never understand why 
he did not fall as he galloped away. He may have been only 
wounded.”!6 

Colonel Pennock Huey mounted his 8th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry and charged, driving the Confederates back toward 
the woods behind Nance’s Shop. Huey saved Randol’s guns 
from capture by the onrushing Southern horsemen. The Penn- 
sylvanians then dismounted and fought on foot until a Con- 
federate rally forced them to fall back. Many of the onrushing 
Southerners fell within a few feet of the Union breastworks, 
and some fell atop them. With the fight raging, Gregg’s two 
batteries pitched load after load of canister into the Southern 
ranks. The determined Confederates pressed on, looking to 
break Gregg’s line. 

The ferocity of Hampton’s attack drove the men of the 
10th New York from their initial position; they fell back and 
hastily threw up crude breastworks along the edge of a field. 
The New Yorkers were soon forced to abandon this position 
too, and retreated another 150 yards to a natural entrench- 
ment formed by a ditch. They tore down a fence and placed 


_ the planks across the top of the trench, to strengthen the posi- 


tion. The Confederates fired volley after volley from the woods, 
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Brigadier General Martin W. Gary (left): Gary’s men moved into position on the Union flank 
without being detected. Brigadier Williams C. Wickham (center): Wickham’s men charged straight 
into the murderous fire of Irvin Gregg’s Spencers. Colonel Richard H. Dulany (right): Dulany’s 
Laurel Brigade attacked the extreme left of Gregg’s works. 


and then pushed forward their line of battle, the Rebel yell 
ringing out again. Captain George Vanderbilt of the 10th New 
York ordered his men to hold their fire until the enemy was 
within fifty feet of the Federal line of battle. The Yankee troop- 
ers then unloosed such a heavy fire with their carbines and 
revolvers that the Confederate attack broke and fell back to 
the cover of the woods. The beleaguered 10th New Yorkers now 
came under fire from their own artillery bursting overhead, 
but nevertheless repulsed a second attack, grayclad casualties 
piling up in front of the trench. 

As the New Yorkers ran low on ammunition, Captain 
Vanderbilt sent back for more, but was told none could be 
spared. A sergeant asked permission to try again. Vanderbilt 
sought to discourage the man, telling him that he did not be- 
lieve he would come back alive. Undeterred, the sergeant re- 
plied, “Captain, I know it’s risky, but Pll chance it.” He soon 
returned with a small supply of ammunition, which he quickly 
distributed. A Rebel bullet had ruined his hat, another had 
passed through his coat sleeve, a third had cut holes in his cloth- 
ing, and a fourth had punched a hole in his canteen.'” 

Another member of the 10th New York, Private Edmund 
M. Tuton of Company E, watched the Confederate wave crash 
into the flimsy rail barricade. An enemy ball struck him in the 
left breast, hitting just to the left of the buttons on his tunic, 
but the fierce fighting left no time to investigate the extent of 
the harm. Instead, he emptied his Spencer at the attacking 
Rebels, at one point his carbine growing so hot that the weapon 
discharged when he drew the lever block up to its place in the 
breech. With nearly a dozen Rebels just a few feet away, and 
with many more advancing, Tuton discharged his carbine ran- 
domly and beat a hasty retreat. 

Although the Northern cavalrymen continued to fend off 
the fierce Confederate attacks, they were badly outnumbered 
and realized it was only a matter of time before they would 
have to withdraw. “As fast as one [enemy] line fell back before 
the carbines of the cavalry and the terrible canister of Dennison 
and Randol, a fresh line pushed forward to take their place,” 
observed the regimental historian of the Ist New Jersey Cav- 
alry, “and slowly, with unbroken formation, our men began to 
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retire across the open ground.” 
Through the fusillade of fire the 
men of the 6th Ohio Cavalry sat 
their horses, sabres drawn, pro- 
tecting the guns of Randol’s bat- 
tery from the dashes of the Con- 
federates.!® 

The 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
supporting Denison’s battery, dis- 
-_ mounted and advanced to a 
nearby knoll that covered both the 
| battery and the flank. Arriving 
there just before the Confederates, 
they were joined by the 6th Ohio. 
Holding a position atop the low 
ridge, the two regiments opened 
a withering fire on the advancing 
Confederates. The Pennsylva- 
nians and Ohioans held the at- 
tackers off with accurate fire un- 
til they saw that the bulk of Davies’ brigade and Randol’s battery 
had passed safely to the rear, then abandoned their strongpoint 
atop the knoll, and slipped through the woods to rejoin the 
rest of their division. 

The withdrawal of the Pennsylvanians uncovered the right 
flank of Denison’s battery, and one of Gregg’s aides rode up to 
Denison, crying, “Take care! They will get your guns!” 

“Take my battery!” responded the artillerist. “They cannot 
take my battery. No rebels on that field can take my battery!” 
He continued blasting away at the advancing grayclad troopers 
until he had depleted his ammunition. 

With his line crumbling, Gregg realized that he faced di- 
saster unless he ordered a general retreat. As a first step he sent 
his horses, wounded men who had means of transportation, 
and caissons down the road to Charles City Court House. The 
bulk of the command then followed, the 16th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry bringing up the rear and fighting a delaying action as it 
fell back. “As we came out of a wood, the Col...with the Ist 
Squadron faces the charging enemy and they pour volleys into 
them-thus retarding them,” recounted Lieutenant Samuel 
Cormany, “and while I rallied my squadron some distance in 
the rear or rearward on the opposite side of the road-on an 
elevation.” As Cormany’s men rallied, they lustily sang a popu- 
lar marching song “We'll Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” Others, 
routed and without leadership or organization, fell in with 
Cormany’s squadron, forming a solid front. Cormany told his 
motley command that they could expect the rest of the regi- 
ment to come flying back at any moment, and that they should 
await his orders before opening fire. Once he gave the order to 
fire, the men were to “pour it in with precision-and continu- 
ously, until the Reg’t had time to form further back on our right 
and rear.” 

He did not have long to wait. Soon, the balance of the 
regiment fell back, Lieutenant Colonel John K. Robison call- 
ing for them to remain steady as they passed Cormany’s posi- 
tion. The heavy dust and smoke from the black powder of the 
carbines and rifles blinded Cormany’s men, who could not see 
the enemy’s advance until it was within one hundred yards of 
their position. The order to fire was given, and “such a volley 
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greeted them as checked 
them all and dismounted 
many-and the same was re- 
peated several times, when 
an effort to flank us made 
it necessary for us to ‘By 
fours, right about face’ and 
move to the rear steadily, 
firing occasionally to the 
rear or ‘rear-right-oblique.” 
Soon, they had reached the 
next position held by the 
rest of the regiment, and 
Cormany’s men dropped 
back. Retreating by echelon, 
the hard-pressed Pennsyl- 
vanians held the enemy un- 
til nightfall.'° 

Fortunately, the heavy 
woods provided some pro- 
tection from the pursuing 
Rebels. Not all of the Federals remembered it as an orderly with- 
drawal. “Our men on the line were out of ammunition, and in 
ten minutes the whole line was on the skedaddle. The batteries’ 
ammunition soon gave out, too, and we were seven miles from 
our trains, and there was nothing to do but run for it. We saved 
the guns with difficulty....We were the last off the field, and I 
think it was as hot a place as I ever got into,” recalled an officer 
of the Ist Massachusetts. More than thirty of the Bay Staters 
were captured,”? 

Colonel Richard L. T. Beale commanded the 9th Virginia 
Cavalry. The elder Beale, swept up in the pursuit of the fleeing 
Yankees, ran as far as he could. However, he soon collapsed be- 
side the road, “overcome with heat and thirst, but he was mak- 
ing a tremendous noise yelling to the men to go ahead!” Colo- 
nel Beale recuperated quickly and resumed command of his 
regiment that evening. He greatly lamented the lack of a gen- 
eral pursuit. 

The extreme heat prostrated a number of Gregg’s men and 
even produced some deaths as the Northerners fled toward the 
safety of the large Union bases along the James River. Gregg 
tried to rally his troops and to prevent them from fleeing in 
panic, as the victorious Confederates pressed their pursuit. He 
succeeded in rallying enough of his men at Hopewell Church 
to present a strong line of battle, and faced with heavy fire the 
Confederates paused to reform their lines. Hampton sent sev- 
eral regiments forward under cover of the woods, and their flank 
attack forced Gregg’s men to withdraw from their barricades 
and mount up in order to escape. The road to Charles City 
Court House—jammed by led horses, artillery, pack mules, and 
panicked mounted and dismounted men—became the scene 
of a cacophony of shouting and cursing. 

As the fighting raged, Gregg sent couriers with a request 
for reinforcements. However, all of them were captured. This 
not only meant that Gregg got no support from the First Divi- 
sion, it also revealed to the Confederates the full extent of his 
plight. For some reason the sounds of battle did not reach 
Sheridan’s headquarters, and he remained in ignorance of the 
intense battle raging just a few miles away. 
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Colonel Charles H. Smith (left). Despite being painfully wounded in the leg, Smith refused to 
leave the battlefield. A school teacher before the war, Smith was a natural warrior who found his true 
calling in the cauldron of combat. Colonel Pennock Huey (center) led a mounted charge to save Randol’s 
guns. Lieutenant Samuel Cormany (right), 16th Pennsylvania Cavalry. The men of Cormany’s squadron 
sang “We'll Rally Round The Flag,” as they held off the pursuing rebels.* 


Gregg and his staff officers and orderlies joined the rear 
guard, controlling the pace of the retreat as well as possible. At 
one point, Gregg dismounted beside a mortally wounded Union 
officer, and the advancing enemy nearly captured the inatten- 
tive division commander. Gregg’s assistant adjutant general, 
Captain Henry C. Weir, alerted Gregg to the imminent danger, 
inducing Gregg to mount and ride off just in time to avoid cap- 
ture. Weir wheeled and faced the enemy, and opening fire with 
his revolver, delayed the pursuit. Weir then mounted his horse 
and rejoined his comrades. 

As the retreat milled back a fellow staff officer fell beside 
Weir in the melee. “Who did that?” asked Weir, pulling up his 
horse and wheeling around. An orderly pointed out the Rebel 
officer who had fired the shot. “The next moment Weir was 
among the enemy, and had blown out the rebel’s brains. Then, 
with the same suddenness, he dashed back to our line.” Weir 
gave his horse to the wounded officer and rallied some of the 
dismounted troopers. Armed with only his revolver, the heroic 
captain helped fend off the last charges of Hampton’s men be- 
fore they called off the pursuit. 

Gregg later praised Weir’s “great daring and love of 
fighting... .he was always seeking opportunity to be in the midst 
of the severest fighting.” He also commented that when Weir 
was caught up in the maelstrom of the rout on June 24 and did 
not turn up at divisional headquarters immediately, “I con- 
cluded that he had been killed or captured.” Colonel J.P. Taylor 
of the Ist Pennsylvania Cavalry, Weir’s former regiment, wrote, 
“T feel sir if there is a soldier in the Army of the Potomac wor- 
thy of a Medal it is...H. C. Weir.” Weir received a brevet to ma- 
jor for conspicuous gallantry and meritorious service in Au- 
gust 1864, and was awarded the Medal of Honor in May 1899 
for his valor at Samaria Church.?! 

In truth it was a most disorderly retreat, and if the rebels 
had been able to push harder they might well have gobbled 
up the whole division. Many of Gregeg’s mounts were killed, 


*ED.: Cormany’s wife, Rachel, is pictured in the article “A Regular 
Slave Hunt,” in North & South, Volume 4, #7 (September 2001). 
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Captain Henry C. Weir (left). Weir's Medal of Honor citation 
reads: “On this occasion the Division being hard pressed and 
falling back, this officer dismounted, gave his horse to a wounded 
officer, thus enabling him to escape, and afterward, on foot, rallied 
and took command of some stragglers and, with pistol in hand, 
helped to repel the last charges of the enemy.” Colonel George H. 
Covode (right), 4th Pennsylvania Cavalry. Son of a radical 
congressman, Covode told his captors, shortly before he died, 

“I have done nothing dishonorable on this raid.” 


creating a mass of stragglers who might have been snapped up 
by an aggressive pursuit. Yet the pursuit too became cha- 
otic. In one charge, a Southern horse soldier, believing this 
his comrades were close behind, rode right up to General 
Davies and a group of his officers. When Davies asked the man 
who he was, the man realized that he was all alone, and 
promptly surrendered. 

Hampton committed his reserve, the 12th and 24th Vir- 
ginia and the Phillips and Jeff Davis legions, to the fight. Cry- 
ing, “The wagons! The wagons!,” these units drew sabres and 
charged after the fugitives. Among the pursuers was Lieutenant 
George Baylor of the 12th Virginia Cavalry. Riding alongside 
his commanding officer, Colonel Thomas B. Massie, Baylor saw 
the colonel receive a serious wound. Then suddenly a spent ball 
struck Baylor in the chest. Fortunately for him he wore a badge 
of the Union Philosophical Society of his alma mater, Dickinson 
College, on his breast. The badge was a Maltese cross, sur- 
mounted with a shield. The spent ball tore off the shield and 
bent the cross. Baylor’s imagination played havoc with him and 
he believed himself mortally wounded. He thought that he could 
feel daylight passing through him and that blood ran down his 
front, leaving him gasping for breath. 

One of his men, trooper John Terrill, riding near the lieu- 
tenant, noticed Baylor’s pallor and peculiar behavior and 
jumped to the conclusion that his company commander had 
been mortally wounded. Leading Baylor’s horse back over a 
small declivity, out of the range of more flying missiles, Terrill 
pulled open Baylor’s jacket and shirt and proclaimed, “Lieu- 
tenant, you are not much hurt, the ball hasn’t gone in!” Terrill 
pulled the ball free with his finger and held it up for Baylor to 
see, and Baylor, making a sudden and miraculous recovery, re- 
joined the pursuit.” 

Private Dewitt C. Gallagher of the 1st Virginia Cavalry, who 
had chased the fleeing Yankees on foot for three or four miles, 
collapsed with exhaustion. He noted in his diary, “I was never 


so tired in my life carrying my carbine pistol and ammunition, 
but the excitement kept me up....Oh How glad I was to again 
mount my faithful horse and go into camp for the night!” The 


excitement of the pursuit spurred the weary Southerners to 
_ forget their fatigue and hunger, and they chased the defeated 


Yankees for more than three miles before finally giving up the 
chase.”? 
Many of the exhausted Federal troopers, who had had no 


& 4 water all day, and who had fought for hours, collapsed by the 


wayside in the intense heat and were captured by the pursuing 
rebels. And Gregg had to leave most of his dead and wounded 
behind due to lack of transportation. Gloating, one of the Rich- 
mond newspapers reported, “We felt sorry for when we saw 
wounded horses lying on the field-for the horse is a noble ani- 
mal—but the cries of Sheridan’s thieves and house burners was 
music to our ears, and we saw with satisfaction that many of 
these plunderers had met their just dues for their many out- 
rages.””4 Most of the wounded Federals were left in the hands 
of the local populace. When the Southerners withdrew, the re- 
turning Union troopers recovered many of the bodies. 

Those who did escape arrived at the Court House and ral- 
lied just outside the town. Northern officers cobbled together a 
line of battle, and all around could be heard cries like, “This 
way, lst Maine,” “Here you are, 8th Pennsylvania,” or “Ist New 
Jersey here.” An officer of the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry recalled, 
“Hampton drove us until it got dark, when he stopped, and we 
tried to get some order into the division. In the confusion the 
men had got away from their regiments and in the darkness 
everybody camped where he found himself, and waited for day- 
light to put things to rights. Some of the 10th New York went to 
the river before stopping.” 

Men straggled into camp near Charles City Court House 
almost all night. All told, Gregg’s division suffered 357 com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men killed, wounded and cap- 
tured. The Confederates surrounded and captured Colonel 
Huey and a few men he had rallied. One of the Richmond pa- 
pers reported finding thirty dead Yankees clumped together on 
one portion of the battlefield. The 1st Maine, which bore the 
brunt of the fighting, went into battle that day with approxi- 
mately 260 officers and men and lost 10 officers and 56 enlisted 
men killed, wounded or captured, for 26% losses, a staggering 
toll, particularly considering the short duration of the fight. In 
this brief engagement Gregg’s division suffered heavier casual- 
ties than had Sheridan’s entire command on the second day at 
Trevilian Station. 

Among the dead was Lieutenant Colonel George H. Covode 
of the 4th Pennsylvania Cavalry, mortally wounded while lead- 
ing his regiment. As the Confederates pursued Gregg’s precipi- 
tous retreat, Butler and his staff trotted along behind. The gen- 
eral spotted a large man with long red sideburns lying by the 
roadside on an improvised stretcher made up of an army blan- 
ket with two poles on either end. Butler halted, and when 
Covode learned the identity of his caller, said, “This is the fate 
of Sheridan’s raiders, but, General, I have the consolation of 
knowing that I have done nothing dishonorable on this raid” 

Butler responded, “However that may be, sir, I certainly 
would not remind you of it under present conditions,” and in- 
quired as to how badly hurt the Pennsylvanian was. Covode 
replied, “Yes, my left arm is shattered, and our litter bearers 
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dropped me here when your cavalry charged and overtook us.” 
Butler took pity on the injured man, sending Dr. B.W. Taylor, 
chief surgeon of Hampton’s division, to bring some apple 
brandy to Covode. Taylor examined Covode and found that he 
had also been shot in the back. Covode died a little while later 
in a Confederate field hospital at Samaria Church, and was 
buried near Samaria Church in an unmarked grave.” 

The victorious Confederates roamed the field looking for 
prizes of war, and then camped near Salem Church. When they 
finally called off the pursuit, the exhausted Confederates 
dropped on the ground and fell sound asleep. One of the South 
Carolinians, worn out from the day’s action, curled up next to 
a log and soon fell dead asleep. In the morning light, he discov- 
ered that the log was actually a dead Federal. 

Sheridan praised Gregg’s performance in protecting the 
wagon train’s passage to safety on the James River. In 1866, 
when he prepared his official report of the Trevilian raid, 
Sheridan claimed, “This very creditable engagement saved 
the train, which should never have been left for the cavalry 
to escort.” As the fighting raged, “General Gregg himself 
was as cool and as stern as a post,” marveled an officer of 
the Ist Massachusetts.?’ 

Although his losses were much lighter than Gregg’s, 
Hampton’s force did not escape scot-free. Colonel Massie of 
the 12th Virginia Cavalry was badly wounded during the pur- 


suit. Hampton reported that his division suffered six killed and 


fifty-nine wounded, but a review of newspaper reports of his 
casualties indicates that these figures are badly understated, and 
that his actual loss was close to two hundred.28 

Hampton had done a fine job managing the battle, and 
his men had fought fiercely. Butler's South Carolinians in par- 
ticular had performed stellar service. Butler’s keen eye for ter- 
rain and his foresight in ordering a reconnaissance of Gregg’s 
line had enabled him to spot the fatal weakness in the Union 
position, and just as on the second day at Trevilian Station, the 
severe fire laid down by Butler’s Enfields again persuaded some 
of the Federals that they faced a combined force of cavalry and 
infantry, not just dismounted horse soldiers. 

The after action comments of the Union troopers make 
clear the desperate nature of the fighting. A member of the 
10th New York Cavalry noted, “To the members of the Second 
Cavalry Division, the 24th of June, 1864, will always stand out 
in bold relief. ...It was the first and only time the colors of the 
Second Division were lowered.” Another New Yorker called it 
“the most desperate fighting ever done by Gregg’s gallant Sec- 
ond Division....We realized for the first time how it felt to get 
a good thrashing and then be chased for our lives.” A member 
of the 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry observed, “on the 24th of June 
the 2nd Cav Division met with a defeat such as it never did 
heretofore....It was the greatest fight I ever witnessed.” “We 
did not need to be told that we were cleaned up in this fight,” 
commented Matthew W. King, an eighteen-year-old Ohio 
trooper.” 

Early on the morning of Saturday, June 25, two weeks af- 
ter the fighting began at Trevilian Station, Sheridan’s train 
passed through Charles City Court House en route to Douthat’s 
Landing on the James. Flatboats ferried the train across the 
James to safety, and as the wagons crossed the river a small 
contingent of the 6th Ohio Cavalry returned to the Samaria 
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| Church battlefield with an ambulance, looking for wounded 
| men. They retrieved a few severely injured Federals. 


Once all the trains had safely crossed the river, the men of 
Sheridan's two weary, tattered divisions followed, prompting 
one Maine trooper to exclaim, “we were...again with the glori- 
ous old Army of the Potomac.” An officer of the 1st Massachu- 
setts Cavalry summed up the feelings of the men quite well: am 
don’t think these great raids amount to much.”2? 


ERIC J. WITTENBERG is a cavalry historian who lives in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. His first book, Gettysburg’s Forgotten Cavalry Ac- 
tions, was named the winner of the 1998 Bachelder-Coddington 
Literary Award as that year’s best new work interpreting the 
Battle of Gettysburg. This article is based on a chapter of his 
most recent book, Glory Enough for All: Sheridan’s Second Raid 
and the Battle of Trevilian Station, June 7-25, 1864. He wishes to 


| thank Lieutenant Colonel Jerry F Myers (U.S. Army, Ret.) for 


his assistance with this article. 
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“Fire in the Valley” by John Paul Strain depicts John Single- 
ton Mosby’s attack on the federal supply train near Berryville, 
Virginia. As dawn broke on August 13, 1864, Mosby's men 
sent three rounds of artillery fire crashing into the federal 
encampment. The defenders fled in panic, leaving the wag- 
ons to be captured by Mosby’s rangers. 
For more information, visit John Paul Strain’s website at 

www.johnpaulstrain.com, or call: 817-560-2143. 


Civil War Society 
Polos, Hats, and Tees 


THE POLO SHIRT: Our classic style 50/50 polo has the Civil War Society 
logo on the left chest. Color: Ash Gray LG-XL-XXL $25.00 


HATS WITH CIVIL WAR SOCIETY LOGO: 100% cotton twill with an 
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559-855-8636 
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Civil War Society 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


During the Civil War 
Gratiot Street Mili- 
tary Prison was oper- 
ated in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri by the Union 
army. Gratiot was un- 
usual in that it was 
used not only to hold 
Confederate prison- 
ers of war, but spies, uci civilians suspected of dis- 
loyalty, and even Federal soldiers accused of crimes or mis- 
behavior. The prison also was centered ina city of divided 
loyalties. Escapees could find refuge in homes not even 
half a block away. Many of the most dangerous people 
operating in the Trans-Mississippi passed through its 
doors. Some escaped in dramatically risky ways; others 
didn't and lost their lives at the end of a Union rope, or 
before a firing squad. 


Gratiot Street Prison, an upcoming book by 
D.H. Rule, will tell the tales of many of the 
people who spent time in Gratiot Street Prison. 
For more information about the prison, and to 
read excerpts from this book, visit 


www.civilwarstlouis.com 
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Vol. 2, #1:“Homespun Generals of the Confederacy” The amateur 
generals of the Confederacy were a decidedly mixed bag; but the best dis- 
played outstanding natural military ability. —Steven E. Woodworth 


Vol. 2, #7: “Forgotten Warrior” William Payne rose to command a bri- 
gade under Stuart, yet until now has largely been lost to history. — John Coski, 
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—Betty Ownsbey 
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FOLLOW THAT GREEN FLac!: The epic tale 
of Irish Brigade color bearer John 
Dillon—Kevin O’Brien 
THE FoRGOTTEN BATTLE OF Davis 
BRIDGE: In October 1862 Ulysses S. 
Grant hoped to catch the Confederate 
army under Van Dorn between two con- 
verging columns.— Timothy B. Smith 
A QUESTION OF RHETORIC: Is the story of 
the moving mutual tribute at Appo- 
mattox between Chamberlain and Gor- 
don three parts romance? — William G. 
Marvel 


TEN Days IN JULY: THE PURSUIT TO THE 
Potomac: Long overshadowed by the 
battle at Gettysburg, what followed con- 
tained some of the most desperate fight- 
ing of the war.— Ted Alexander 
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“Hurry WAS THE ORDER OF THE Day”: 
The epic tale of a determined com- 
mander who brought a wagon train sev- 
enteen miles long, crammed with 
10,000 wounded, to safety.—Steve 
French 

“A NicuT NEVER TO BE ForGOTTEN”: 
Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 1863. 
Union Cavalry and Confederates clash 
on a mountain side in the midst of a 
downpour, the darkness lit only by 
lightning and the flashes of guns.— Eric 
}. Wittenberg 

A GOLDEN BripcE: Shrugging off the di- 
saster of July 3, Robert E. Lee conducted 
one of the most masterful retreats in 
military history.—Kent Masterson 
Brown 


“WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH ForTH OUR 


Hanps”: In the aftermath of Gettysburg, 
Lincoln thought he could see the end of 
the war. —Frank J. Williams 

“BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE”: George Gor- 
don Meade and the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War.— Bruce Tap 
ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN: It 
might have been possible to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac....—Keith Poulter 


TACTICAL STALEMATE: The way in which 
the armies of the Civil War were raised, 
organized, and led, practically guaran- 
teed that most battles would be indeci- 
sive—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 

A QUESTION OF FarTH: WAS LINCOLN A 
CHRISTIAN?: Despite several attempts to 
falsify history, the record is clear. — 
Edward Steers, Jr. 

“No GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT”: In 1860, 
coffee was an expensive rarity. The Civil 
War changed all that. —Gregory W. 
Baxter 

CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES FOR 
Pickett’s CuarGE: The artillery plan for 
July 3 was the most detailed and com- 
plex ever devised by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. On its success would hinge 
the success of the infantry assault. 
—Richard Rollins 

FAILURE BEFORE KNOXVILLE: Long- 
street's assault on Fort Sanders was re- 
garded by his own soldiers as “a useless 
slaughter of men.’—Terry A. Johnston 
ForcoTTEN Warrior: William Payne 
Tose to command a brigade under 
Stuart, yet until now has largely been 
lost to history.—John Coski 


Mossy IN THE VALLEY: Just what impact 
did “Mosby’s Confederacy” have on the 
Civil War? —James A. Ramage 

ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED: An appre- 
ciation of Bruce Catton.—Stephen Sears 
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“SHOOT IF YOU CAN BY ACCIDENT”: Union 
death lists included the names of both 
men and women suspected of aiding 
Tennessee guerrillas. Michael Brad- 
ley and Milan Hill 

“THEY FouGHT CONFOUNDED PLUCKY”: 
For green troops of the Heavy Artillery, 
the Battle of Harris Farm was a bloody 
initiation into combat.—Gordon C. 
Rhea 

Every ConpITION OF Horror: During 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
army’s provision for the wounded was 
woefully inadequate.—Nancy S. Gar- 
rison 

TRUE TO THE UNION: Men had mixed 
motives for joining the Ist and 2nd 
Tex ion) Cavalry. —James Marten 


MONTANI SEMPER LIBERI: The creation 
of West Virginia. —Ed Steers, Jr. 

Mr. Davis’ MAILpae: Jefferson Davis re- 
ceived letters from cranks, critics, pa- 
triots, and poltroons ....—Lynda Crist 
ORDNANCE AND LociIstics: THE FAILURE 
OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT GETTYS- 
BuRG: In relying on the artillery to pave 
the way for Pickett’s Charge, the Confed- 
erates faced problems both with the 
guns themselves and with logistics. — 
Richard Rollins 

REASON DETHRONED: Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. — Karen Gerhardt 

A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE: Not 
all the contacts of the 154th New York 
with the enemy were hostile. —Mark H. 
Dunkelman 


NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA: During May and 
June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received over 
30,000 reinforcements; but he also suf- 
fered far higher losses than previously 
believed. —Alfred Young 

“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL: Al- 
coholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. 
Was this a fair picture of Nathan 
Evans?—Jason H. Silverman, Samuel N. 
Thomas, and Beverly D, Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY: Did the coun- 
terattack at Chantilly really save the 
Union army? —jJohn Hennessy 

THE SECRET YANKEES: Deep in the heart 
of the Confederacy, in the city of Atlanta, 
there existed a secret circle of Union loy- 
alists.—Thomas Dyer 

REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE BAR- 
BARIANS: In mid-1863 a naval action off 
Japan threatened to embroil the U.S. in 
a foreign war. —Theodore P Savas 


TREACHERY IN FLORIDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
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county, Florida.... —Pat Imbimbo 

THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE AR- 
TILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE: No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate artil- 
lery on July 3, 1863.—Richard Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?”: Joe 
Johnston's Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. 
—Steven H. Newton 

“MANY ARE ...DELIGHTED”: The last 
days of the Confederacy in North Caro- 
lina.—John Coski 

INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
Deatu: The Corcoran Legion at Cold 
Harbor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 


THE GENERALSHIP OF Rosert E. LEE: 
Lee's offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South’s morale. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 

DEMOLISHING THE MyTH: Lee’s offensive 
style of operations bled the Confederacy 
of men and lost the South its chance of 
independence.—Alan Nolan 

LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN: The Overland Campaign re- 
veals clearly that prescience was not one 
of Lee’s strong points; but decisive ac- 
tion in the face of the unexpected 
was.—Gordon C. Rhea 

Lee’s Quest For THE BATTLE OF AN- 
NIHILATION: Lee's offensive strategy was 
appropriate up until Gettysburg, but he 
failed thereafter to adapt to the new 
situation facing the Confederacy. 
—Peter Carmichael 

“As Stupip A Fettow As I AM....”: The 
real genius of Lee was that he clearly 
grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
needs. — Joseph L. Harsh 

How Great A Captain?: To what extent 
can we now draw up a balance sheet of 
Lee’s strengths and weaknesses? 
—Keith Poulter 


THE RIGHT OF SECESSION: The states did 
have a right of secession.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 

AN EARLIER BRIDGE T00 Far: The Battle 
of Staunton River Bridge. —Philip Bolté 
THE VEILED Lapy The mysterious Sarah 
Slater... —James O. Hall 

Cur TO PIECES AND GONE TO HELL: The 
aftermath of the Battle of Poison Spring 
was a gruesome reminder that “war is 
hell.” —Gregory J. W. Urwin 

Lee: THE TwiLicHT YEARS: Robert E. 
Lee’s behavior in the years remaining to 
him after the Civil War cast a revealing 
light on the the man. —Pat Brennan 


FirE IN THE STREETS: The preliminaries 
to the Battle of Fredericksburg included 
a vicious fire fight in the streets. 
— George C. Rable 


“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 
1860 secessionists claimed a unilateral 
right to withdraw from the Union. Lin- 
coln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism? —John Y. Simon 
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GLory DENIED: First DEEP Bottom: In 
July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an im- 
portant operation to Winfield Scott 
Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The 
result was a grave disappointment. 
—Bryce Sudarow 

THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED: 
New evidence regarding the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln should not be 
lightly dismissed. — William Hanchett 
BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY: The 
prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” 
was not so much about black slavery, as 
about the liberty of whites. —Nicole 
Etcheson 

RISKING THE WRATH OF Gon: During the 
Ctvil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted 
to create yellow fever epidemics in 
northern and northern-occupied cities. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 

GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any 
unit north or south. —Robert J. Trout 


VOLUME 4, #1 
Wuar Causep THE Civit War? Subse- 
quent “political correctness” notwith- 


standing, contemporary evidence 
makes it quite clear what caused the 


Civil War. —James M. McPherson 


COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN Cross In 
the aftermath of the defeats at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg, Confeder- 
ate Major General Patrick Cleburne 
came up with an imaginative way to re- 
inforce the esprit de corps of his divi- 


sion. —Mauriel Joslyn 
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BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JAMES S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEGENDS: 
For some, no sacrifice was too great.— 


Wayne Mahood 


“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND 
Campaien: The ghost of “Grant the 
butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But what 


of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 


“Give’EM HELL”: The Battle of Fayette- 
ville, April 18, 1863, pitted Unionist Ar- 
kansans and Confederate Arkansans 
against one another.— Russell L. Mahan 
ONE OF THE Most GALLANT MEN: From 
Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish color 
guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a 


charmed life.... —Kevin O’Brien 


A NostaLecic PANORAMA The Kurz and 
Allison Civil War illustrations. —Harold 


Holzer and Mark Neely 


“OnLy A MIRACLE CAN Save Us” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to 
try again to crack the rebel defenses 
north of the James.The result was the 
Second Battle of Deep Bottom.—Bryce 


Suderow 


Honor REDEEMED: Criticized for his 
poor performance at Shiloh, Lew 
Wallace redeemed his honor at the 
Battle of Monocacy. —Gloria Baker 
Swift and Gail Stephens 

One Wuo Gor Away: John Surratt was a 
key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never 
found guilty.—James E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 

My Op Kentucky HomME—AT War: 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, 
the Civil War was often literally right at 
their door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 

THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE: The U.S. 
navy battle against rebel steamers op- 
erating on the St. Johns River. —George 
E. Buker 


Wuat Was WRONG WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE PotToMAc?: Why was it that the 
army seemed unable to get it together 
on the battlefield? —Gordon Rhea, Ri- 
chard Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John 
Y. Simon 

“Tue Best HATED MAN IN THE ARMY”: 
The brilliant, stormy career of Major 
General William Babcock Hazen. 
—James R. Furqueron 

Race IN THE CIVIL War: Just as race had 
helped to cause the war, so attitudes to- 
ward—and definitions of—race 
helped shape it. —Mark Grimsley 
WuatT REALLY HAPPENED AT SNAKE 
CREEK Gap?; Did William T. Sherman 
really bamboozle Johnston at Snake 
Creek Gap?—Steven H. Newton 

THE OTHER DAHLGREN: Union Admiral 
John Dahlgren had a Confederate 
brother.—Bruce Allardice 

Last CHANCE For Victory: At the con- 
clusion of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, General Robert E. Lee had 
a number of options. Did he choose 
wisely? —Scott Bowden and Bill Ward 


IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON: How 
far did Lee shape his role on that of 
Washington? —Rick McCaslin 
APOSTLES OF SECESSION: What were the 
arguments of secession commissioners 
in the winter of 1860-1861 ?—Charles 
B. Dew 

“THE Hottest PLacE I Was EVER IN”: 
The seven-hour Battle of Haw’s Shop 
would show what Wade Hampton was 
made of. —Gordon C. Rhea 

DespPAIR, HOPE, AND DELUSION: Even as 
their military effort collapsed, the mo- 
rale of many Southerners continued to 
be high. —George C. Rable 

Two TALES OF TENNESSEE: Two actions, 
one from 1862 and one from 1863, dem- 


onstrate the importance both of the 
commander on the spot and of the over- 
all organization of cavalry to its success. 
—Laurence Schiller 


PICKETT’S CHARGE AND THE PRINCIPLES 
oF Wark: Pickett’s Charge is often seen 
asa bad move on Lee’s part. In fact there 
were cogent reasons for making the at- 
tempt. —Richard Rollins 

CHARLIE BELL: UNION Scout: One of the 
most successful scouts of the war, Bell 
carried out no fewer than thirty-seven 
missions behind enemy lines, and made 
an important contribution to the 
Vicksburg Campaign. — William B. Feis 
“IT Haunts ME NIGHT AND Day”: Fate 
brought Major General James G. Blunt's 
wagon train and William Quantrill’s 
guerrillas together on the Kansas prai- 
rie on October 6, 1863, setting the scene 
for one of the war's bloodiest episodes. 
—Kip Lindberg and Matt Matthews 

“A PERFECT PICTURE OF HELL”: Captured 
en masse several times during the war, 
the men of the 12th Iowa were in a 
unique position to observe the deterio- 
ration of prison camp conditions. —Ted 
Genoways and Hugh H. Genoways 
THE “Best HATED MAN” IN THE 
ARMY: Part II: From the opening of 
the Cracker Line to service on the west- 
ern frontier, General William Babcock 
Hazen was an outstanding, and outspo- 
ken soldier.—James R. Furqueron 


THE INFANTRYMAN IN COMBAT: What was 
it like to be an infantryman in the Civil 
War?—Reid Mitchell 

BACKGROUND TO BLOODSHED: In many 
ways the lessons the U.S. Army learned 
in the Mexican-American War were 
highly misleading.— Perry Jamieson 
THE CHANGING FACE OF BATTLE: Techno- 
logical changes rendered frontal as- 
saults more often than not suicidal, but 
some commanders were slow to learn. 
—Herman Hattaway 

ARMS AND THE Man: Exactly what were 
the changes that took place in infantry 
small arms, and what was their effect 
on the battlefield. —Louis A. Garavaglia 
and Charles G. Worman 

FIELD FORTIFICATIONS: Did the extensive 
use of field fortifications truly usher in 
a “new species of warfare?” —David 
Lowe 

THE CrvIL WAR AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
Inrantry Tactics: How did the evolu- 
tion of Civil War infantry tactics relate 
to what had gone before and what came 
after? —Keith Poulter 
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CONFEDERATE STRATEGY CONSIDERED: 
Was there a coherent Confederate strat- 
egy? Whose strategy was it? And what 
were its shortcomings? —David Eicher, 
Joe Harsh, Richard McMurry, Robert 
Tanner, Russell Weigley, and Steve 
Woodworth. 

A Hot TIME IN ASHLAND: Three and a 
half weeks into the Overland Campaign, 
a Union cavalry brigade found itself sur- 
rounded and in acute danger of being 
destroyed. —Gordon C. Rhea 

Way Dip ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHOOSE 
Wari: Slavery had little to do with 
Lincoln's determination to crush the se- 
cessionist states. —Jeffrey R. Hummel 
BATTLE Fiac: The Confederate battle 
flag in historical perspective. —John M. 
Coski 

THe OTHER HicH WaTER Mark: Four 
hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
Gettysburg, a stone wall runs along a 
ridge line. Lacking monuments, un- 
marked, and hardly visited, it neverthe- 
less marks the high tide of the Confed- 
eracy in the west. —Kenneth W. Noe 
“A REGULAR SLAVE Hunt”: Perhaps as 
many as several hundred free blacks 
and contrabands—men, women, and 
children—were seized by the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, and taken into slavery. 
Was this the action of a few undisci- 
plined units, or was it the settled policy 
of the army’s high command? —Ted 
Alexander 


Lee’s Lost Opportunity: THE BATTLE OF 
GLENDALE: Robert E. Lee “had only that 
one day for a Cannae, and the army was 
not ready for it.” —Stephen W. Sears 
UnpersTANpING Lze’s Aupacity: Lee's 
audacity was rooted neither in biology 
nor in emotion, but in a cool analytical, 
professional expertise.—Richard Rollins 
AFTER THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION: 
Abraham Lincoln's role in the ending of 
slavery.— William C. Harris 
STONEWALL JACKSON AT Front Royal: 
Traditional accounts of the battle are 
sharply at variance with the historical 
facts. —Gary L. Ecelbarger 

“Poisonous TECHNIQUES AND DRESSING”: 
A study of U.S. General Hospital #1 in 
Frederick, Maryland, through which 
more than 30,000 patients passed, 
sheds important light on the practice of 
medicine in the Civil War. —Terry 
Reimer 

Suttana: A Case For Sapotace: New 
evidence suggests that foul play may 
have been the cause of the 1865 river 
disaster. —D.H. Rule 
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Against a lightning-raked sky, a 
force of weary and rain-soaked 
Confederate navy raiders quietly 
rowed toward a Union warship 


anchored for the night off the | 


Georgia coast. The time was well 
after midnight on Friday, June 3, 
1864, and the USS Water Witch 
was at rest near the mouth of 


Ossabaw Sound a few miles south | 


of the seaport of Savannah. 
Pirate-style revenge was on the 
minds of many of the Southemers 
bent over thelr oars or quietly 
cocking their revolvers. 


+ ot ot 


Despite the busiest shipbuilding ef- 
forts in the Confederacy, the Rebel navy 
squadron at Savannah had been corked 
up since late 1861, the Federal naval 
blockade all but strangling any attempts 
by the Southerners to get in or out of the 
city by sea. In mid-1863 the Confeder- 
ates in Savannah had been mightily frus- 
trated when the ironclad CSS Atlanta, 
considered by many to be the most for- 
midable warship afloat, had met an ig- 
nominious end after several failed at- 
tempts to engage the enemy fleet. The 
Savannah-built Atlanta had finally made 
its maiden attack on June 17, but steam- 
ing toward two U.S. monitors stationed 
in Wassaw Sound she ran aground ona 
submerged sandbar. After a brief fight the 
Union vessels captured the stranded iron- 
clad, along with her crew of about 160. 

Stung by this defeat, Savannah’s Rebel 
navy prepared a counter stroke: they 
would try to surprise, board, and shang- 
hai one of the Union navy blockaders. 

C.S. Lieutenant Thomas P. Pelot, a 
South Carolinian who was former execu- 
tive officer of the ironclad CSS Georgia, 
concocted the plan in the spring of 1864. 


Captain William W. Hunter, commander | 


of Savannah’s naval forces afloat, the 
“Mosquito Squadron,” agreed to the plan 
to “surprise and capture” an enemy ship. 
Soon, seven cotton barges, fifteen offic- 
ers and 102 men from the various Con- 
federate gunboats were detailed for the 


raid. These sailors came from the C.S. 
vessels Savannah, Georgia, Sampson, 
Resolute and Firefly. 

“This expedition must be a success- 
ful one,” Hunter wrote in orders to Pelot. 


| and exclaimed that the thunder was an 


“To your firmness, judgment, and discre-_| 


tion I entrust this service.” The Rebels’ 


manpower and military resources were | 


so limited at Savannah that Hunter felt 
the need to add this caution: “The offic- 


ers, men, boats, and arms are not to be | 


unreasonably hazarded in an effort to 
bring off the vessel.”? 
The expedition embarked from Fort 


of Hope on the afternoon of May 31, the 
steamer Firefly towing their boats 


| through Augustine Creek. From Isle of 
| Hope the party then rowed to Battery 


| Beaulieu, a Rebel fort on the Vernon River 


several miles below Savannah, where the | 


men camped overnight. At Beaulieu, they 
learned that an enemy ship had been seen 


headed south toward St. Catherine’s | 


Sound that afternoon. 
“I regret to inform you that the bird 


has flown,” a disappointed but unde- | 
| terred Pelot wrote to Hunter that night. 


“T will send out scouts to the islands to- 


morrow, and I have every reason to sup-_| 


pose that I will find some game for to- 


morrow night, have provisions to last two 
or three days, and if you will have our | 


whereabouts kept secret, I am pretty sure 
that we will have an opportunity in that 


time. The men are all cheerful and anx- 


| ious for a brush, and it would be very dis- 


couraging to withdraw them until we are 


| Jackson on the Savannah River for the Isle | 


certain that the enemy intend keeping out | 


of the way. Our organization is excellent, 
and I am confident of victory. ° 


Since Hunter had not imposed a | 


deadline for the expedition, Pelot took 


_ this opportunity to ask for three days “to | 


seek the opportunity so much desired” | 
After sending this message to Hunter, | 


Pelot apparently received word that an 


enemy ship was in the vicinity, and sent _| 


a further message: “I have reconnoitered 
the enemy. Am determined to board him 


| to-night.” 


The Carolinian gathered his men 
about him for a final talk. Across the wa- 


| ter, thunder rumbled in the distance. | 
| Pelot exhorted the sailors to do their duty 


Overleaf: No illustrations of the capture of the Water Witch exist, so far as we know. 
Pictured is a similar boarding action, the capture of the U.S, revenue cutter Harriet Lane. 
Courtesy American Heritage Picture Collection 
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indication that God was with them, the 
dark stormy night favoring their surprise 
attack. They set off from Beaulieu in two 
columns, eager to engage the Yankees. 

But whether the Confederates had 
bad information or directions or the en- 
emy shifted positions, Pelot’s men could 
not find their target. They searched the 
coastline until almost dawn on Thursday, 
June 2, before wearily returning to their 
temporary camp. 

“Have been out all night in search 
of the enemy, but as he changed his posi- 
tion after dark my efforts were fruitless,” 
Pelot telegraphed Hunter that day. “Boats 
and men all safe....I will make a last ef- 


| fort to-night.” 


Better hunting was to be had that 
night. After resting most of the day the 
raiders embarked about 9:00 p.m. and at 
Raccoon Key rendezvoused with scouts 
left there after the previous foray. These 
Rebs told of a Yank craft, stationed in 
Ossabaw Sound about three miles from 
them. Pelot had another chance. 

“After waiting there until midnight 
we were ordered to get under way and 
pull cautiously,” wrote Lieutenant Joseph 
Price, Pelot’s second in command. The 
night was stormy and soon the men were 
drenched. Emerging in the distance was 
the dark silhouette of their quarry, illu- 
minated by the lightning flashes. It was 
about 2:00 a.m. on Friday, June 3. 

The vessel the Confederates were 
approaching was the U.S. gunboat Water 
Witch, a 378-ton, side-wheel steamer 
mounting four guns and with a crew of 
about 80. For almost a year she had been 


| patrolling the sound, during which time 


it had been totally devoid of enemy ac- 
tivity. Nevertheless, her skipper, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Austin Pendergrast, had 
taken precautions against any surprises, 
keeping her steam up, cannon ready, and 
protective netting draped over her sides 
to deter boarders. 

Pendergrast already had gained 
some notoriety in the war. He wasa lieu- 


| tenant aboard the USS Congress when the 


frigate was attacked by the famous iron- 
clad CSS Virginia off Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, on March 8, 1862. When the 
Congress’ captain was killed, Pendergrast 
assumed command, Severely damaged, 


_ the Congress was run aground and 


Pendergrast hoisted a white flag. While 
officers from both sides discussed the 


surrender and care of the ship’s wounded, 
Union infantry and artillery ashore 
opened fire on the Southerners, inflict- 
ing casualties. The shelling forced the 
Confederates to back off, but the Virginia 
returned to bludgeon the Congress with 
her heavy guns, resulting in her explo- 
sion. Pendergrast apparently had noth- 
ing to do with what a C.S. officer de- 
scribed as the “unbridled treachery” of 
the Congress’ bungled surrender, but 
some Rebels blamed him for this breach 
of war etiquette. 


The side-wheel sloop Water 


us from harm & to make us do our duty,” 
recalled Midshipman Hubbard T. Minor, 
Jr., one of the raiders. 

A Union lookout spotted one of 
Pelot’s boats thirty yards from the ship, 
and called for the unknown intruders to 
identify themselves. Pelot’s quick-think- 
ing pilot, a black man named Moses Dal- 
las, shouted back: “Runaway Negroes!” 

The ruse bought valuable seconds 
for the Southerners, who closed in before 
Pelot yelled, “We are Rebels! Give way 
boys! Three cheers and board her!” As the 


‘eg 
‘ 


revealed by snaps of lightning as they 
struggled. The Rebels’ gunpowder had 
been saturated by the rain, so that that 
they had to relay almost totally on their 
swords. 

Pelot was the first raider to reach the 
deck and, according to some accounts, 
quickly found himself facing Pendergrast. 
Their blades clanged together before 
Pendergrast crumpled, knocked senseless 
with a head wound. Pendergrast survived 
but mentioned nothing of such a duel, 
reporting only that he was felled by a cut- 


Witch. The ship made national headlines in 1855 when she 


was fired on by the Paraguayan fort at Itapiru while conducting a scientific survey. Cne seaman 
was killed, and the U.S. sent an expedition to Paraguay “to demand satisfaction.” 


Writing at the time of the Water 
Witch episode, one of Pendergrast’s fel- 
low captains in the blockade squadron, 
Lieutenant C.C. Carpenter of the USS 
Nantucket, stated that Pendergrast, 
“nettled by the discomfiture of the Con- 
gress, had frequently declared he never 
would be taken.”° 


+ + 


The Confederates approached the 
Water Witch in two lines, the portside 
column led by Pelot and the starboard 
barges headed by Price. 

“When within three hundred yards 
all seemed to be asking god as I know | 
was to prosper our undertaking to shield 


alarm spread through the ship and 
Union sailors tumbled out of their 
berths, the Confederates frantically 
slashed at the netting on both sides of 
the vessel in the face of gunfire from the 
deck above. 

“In coming alongside, the enemy’s 
fire was quite severe,” recalled Price. Sev- 
eral of the raiders were hit and stumped 
back into their boats or into the water. 
Two of the Confederate craft were forced 
away from the ship and put out of ac- 
tion. But their comrades, brandishing 
pistols and swords, clambered up and 
over the gunwales to engage the Yankees.° 

The confused hand-to-hand com- 
bat on the deck was surreal, the enemies 


lass blow to the head. Moments later Pelot 
was shot through the heart and killed 
when he was illuminated by a flash of 
lightning long enough for a Federal of- 
ficer to draw a bead on him. But the at- 
tackers did not falter. 

The gunboat’s acting master, Charles 
W. Buck, was one of the few Federals who 
emerged from below, to be engulfed in 
the fighting topside. “When I reached the 
deck it was so very dark with sharp light- 
ning, as to render it almost impossible to 
distinguish one individual from an- 
other...” he later wrote. “I fired all six 
charges from my revolver at those on 
deck and attempting to board, and be- 
lieve every shot took deadly effect.’” Buck 
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Peabody Museum of Salem 


tried to train a howitzer on the raiders 
but fell wounded before he could prime 
it. Most of the bluejackets stayed below 
deck until the fight was over, some likely 
intimidated by a Rebel who snarled to 
them, “Stay down there or I'll cut your 
damned noses off-” 


One of the staunchest Union de- | 


fenders was a black hand named Jeremiah 
Sills who emptied revolvers at the Con- 
federates before he was shot. Among the 
raiders, Dallas also was down, hit in the 
first barrage of gunfire from the deck. 
Price, who had taken command of the 
boarders when Pelot fell, suffered a saber 
cut to the head. 

But after no more than twenty min- 
utes the Southerners had taken the Wa- 
ter Witch. Yankees and Rebels never 
agreed on whether the ship was formally 
surrendered, the former alleging the foe’s 
superior numbers overpowered the crew. 


+ > >t 


Federal losses were two killed and | 


seventy-seven crewmen captured, of 
whom twelve were wounded. One crew- 
man escaped by jumping overboard. He 
was picked up by another U.S. ship after 
dawn and the alarm about the Water 
Witch's fate was spread through the fleet. 
Confederate casualties were seven dead 
and twelve wounded. 

The Rebels at Battery Beaulieu 
learned of the attack shortly after day- 
light, when one of the two boats that had 
been driven off at the start of the attack 
returned. None of the Southerners knew 
the outcome of the assault. 

With his pilot Dallas dead, a dazed 
Price needed help from his captives to 
guide his prize to safety. The Water Witch’s 
pilot, Rufus Murphy, was wounded yet 
agreed to make the effort. But the gun- 
boat ran aground en route to Beaulieu. 

“A rebel officer afterwards told me 


that he had stood by Murphy with his | 


pistol cocked, watching him, and would 
have shot him had he not been so badly 


running the ship aground purposely,” 
related W.H. Pierson, the Water Witch’s 
acting assistant surgeon.® The Rebels and 
their prisoners lightened her by tossing 
overboard barrels, chain, and coils of rig- 
ging, and soon she floated free. 

Shortly after daybreak sentries at 
Battery Beaulieu spied an unidentified 
gunboat in Ossabaw Sound, anchoring 


near the mouth of the Vernon River. Post 
commander Captain C.R. Hanleiter saw 


several boats and barges moving to and | 


away from the vessel. He assumed these 
were enemy search parties looking for 


surviving members of Pelot’s crew. In re- | 
ality they were the victorious Confeder- | 


ates trying to free the Water Witch, which 
had run aground again. When three of 
the barges headed toward the battery, 
Hanleiter sent out a boat with a flag of 
truce. Shortly afterward all four vessels 
turned back for Beaulieu and the captain 


spied a Confederate standard displayed | 


at half-mast on one of the barges. The 


| revelation that the Southerners had been 
| successful resulted in “inexpressible joy” 


among the post’s soldiers. 


“in his death the 
country has lost a brave 
and gallant officer, and 

society one of her 
highest ornaments.” 


By late morning the Water Witch had 
floated free and was anchored at Battery 
Beaulieu, the dead, wounded and pris- 
oners taken ashore. The exhausted raid- 
ers celebrated their victory while mourn- 
ing the losses of their comrades, 


| particularly Pelot. Cheering civilians 


tossed them bouquets and seaman Mi- 


| nor was rewarded with a “little mule skin 
| tobacco pouch” from one adoring belle. 


Pelot’s body was taken into Savan- 
nah where, honored as a hero, he was 


| buried at Laurel Grove Cemetery. At his 


funeral service in Christ Church, his hat, 


| uniform jacket, sword and one of the | 
| Water Witch’s signal books adorned his | 


casket. “In his death the country has lost 
a brave and gallant officer, and society 
one of her highest ornaments,” Price re- 
ported. 

The Union prisoners were escorted 


_ into Savannah by a detachment of C.S. | 
wounded, suspecting him, as he did, of | 


marines on the night of June 4 while the 


wounded of both sides were taken to the | 
city’s Confederate Naval Hospital. Mir- | 


roring public jubilation over the victory, 
the Savannah Republican described the 
assault: “The night was very stormy, and 
the revolvers of our men had become so 
thoroughly saturated that they refused to 
fire, and consequently their sabres were 
almost the only weapons used.”? 
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The newspaper also issued unlikely 
praise for Jeremiah Sills: “The bravest 
man...is said to have been a negro who 
had charge of the small arms and stood 
his ground, firing revolver after revolver 
until be finally fell under a concentrated 
fire, six or eight balls having penetrated 
his body.” 

The uninjured Water Witch crew- 
men were held overnight in Savannah 
and boarded a train the next day bound 
for Camp Sumter, the infamous prisoner 
of war compound at Andersonville, 
Georgia. The Confederates spent most 
of Sunday unloading stores and ammu- 
nition from their prize. 

At the hospital Surgeon Pierson’s 
request to be placed in charge of the Wa- 
ter Witch's wounded was granted by the 
Confederate medical staff. “This hospi- 
tal was devoid of some of the luxuries 


| which may be found in Northern hospi- 


tals, but was airy and comfortable, and 
the patients there received every care and 
comfort which the somewhat limited re- 


| sources of the country well admitted,” 


Pierson recalled.!° 

In Savannah Pendergrast received 
permission from Hunter on June 9 to 
write a brief report to U.S. Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles. “It affords me 
great satisfaction to state that the vessel 
was well defended, and we had only to 
succumb to superior numbers,” Pender- 
grast wrote, 

Yet the capture of the Water Witch 
was an embarrassment and blame 
spread like a wildfire among those who 
had lost her. Pendergrast, Buck and oth- 
ers contended that the ship’s defense 
was waged by only a handful of officers 
and that the bulk of the crew did not 
come to their aid. “The men seemed 
paralyzed with fear, and remained 
under the hurricane deck without giv- 
ing the officers the least support, 
though they were ordered out,” 
Pendergrast wrote in an October 22 
report to Welles.!' Buck stated that the 
“ship was bravely and gallantly de- 
fended by the few who were engaged 
in the combat.!? 

“Of the crew, only a part engaged 
in the fight,” reported surgeon Pierson. 
He added, “Some think that the engine 
room was given up without proper re- 
sistance on the part of the engineers,” 
Pendergrast alleged the engineers acted 


| in “the most cowardly manner.” 


Frank and Marie-T Wood Print Collections 


Master’s Mate E.D. Parsons, who had 
been the officer of the deck when the 
Confederates attacked. He accused Par- | 
sons of “carelessness” and of fleeing be- | 
low as the raiders boarded. The Federals | 
also reported that the terms of enlistment | 
for most of the crewmen were expired at 
the time of the assault and that the sail- 
ors were disgruntled about having to re- 
main on the ship. And Pierson added a 
compliment for Sills’ courage to the 
shame of many others. Sills “is said to 
have fought most desperately, and this 
while men who despised him were cow- 
ering near with idle cutlasses in the racks 
jogging their elbows,” the surgeon 
wrote.!? 


Pendergrast especially faulted Acting 
| 
| 
} 


Citizens of Savannah watch as U.S. troops occupy 


was put into service with the Rebels’ na- 
val force at Savannah. A few weeks after 
her seizure, a small party of Union raid- 
ers tried to burn her but was thwarted 
and captured. 

Pierson worked with Confederate 
physicians in the hospital, caring for the 
wounded and ill of both sides, and was 
on good terms with the doctors in gray. 
“T know that while, at Savannah I tabled 
with the rebel surgeons in the hospital, 
and thus, during all my stay there, nearly 
six weeks, we had coffee never, only five 
or six times, butter about as often, and to 
the credit, of the surgeons, be it said, that 
while they denied themselves the luxury 
of tea at $30 to $40 per pound, they had 


' jt furnished to our wounded, and gener- 


ee = 


= Sea 


the city in December 1864. The port had been effectively 
blockaded for much of the war. 


Pendergrast alone was ordered to | 
stand trial at a general court-martial in 
December 1864 on the charge of “cul- 
pable inefficiency in the discharge of 
duty.” The court found him guilty of not | 
taking proper precautions to prevent 
such an attack and he was relieved of 
duty for two years. 

The Confederate Congress issued an 
address of praise for the capture and the 


Water Witch’s battle flag was presented | 


to C.S. Secretary of the Navy Stephen 


Mallory as a battle prize. The Water Witch 


ally fed them better than they fed them- 
selves,” he related.'4 The Water Witch 
wounded were confined in Savannah for 
several weeks before being shipped to 
prisoner of war stockades in Macon and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Before leaving Savannah, Pierson 
was able to retrieve only one of the two 
boxes of personal belongings he had been 
allowed to take from the Water Witch. 
“One of their [C.S.] officers, who was in 
a position to know, afterwards told me 
that if it was any consolation for me to 


know it, he could assure me that the Sa- 
vannah ladies were amusing themselves 
with my private correspondence, and that 
he had little doubt that my official books 
and papers, as well [as] some of my pri- 
vate books, had found their way to the 
office of his excellency Flag-Officer 
Hunter,” the surgeon wrote.'° 

The capture of the Water Witch gave 
a fleeting boost to the morale of Confed- 


| erate Savannah but did nothing to ease 


the grip of the Union blockade. The gun- 
boat was moved up the Vernon River to 
White Bluff to avoid other expected at- 
tempts to recapture her. Among her gray 
seamen was John Thomas Scharf, a mid- 
shipman from Baltimore. At the time, 
Scharf was courting Anna Wylly Haber- 
sham, the pretty fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter in a prominent Savannah family. 
Their attraction withered, however, and 
Anna spurned her young suitor while he 
was stationed on the Water Witch. Scharf 
would later write the renowned History 
of the Confederate States Navy. 

The Water Witch never saw action in 
Confederate service. The Rebels them- 
selves torched her when Major General 
William T. Sherman’s Union army closed 
in on Savannah in December 1864. 

Thus the Water Witch sank into his- 
tory, her adventure now long overshad- 
owed by the more monumental, but no 
more desperate, episodes of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. 


DEREK SMITH is a freelance writer. His 
first novel, The Sentinels, about the CSS 
Hunley, has just been published by 
Frederic C. Beil, Inc., Savannah, Georgia. 
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THE PREACHER’S TALE 
The Civil War Journal of Rev. Francis 
Springer, Chaplain, U.S. Army of the 
Frontier 


Edited by William Furry (Fayetteville: 
University of Arkansas Press, 2001. Pp. 182, 
$34.95, ISBN 1-5572-8703-1). 


Religion’s role in the American Civil War 
has emerged as a central concern for scholars 
in recent years. Painstaking work has been 
done to excavate the religious underpinnings 
of the southern pro-slavery argument, the sig- 
nificance of revivalism among Confederate 
soldiers and the effect of piety on the morale 
of both armies. Unfortunately, the role of re- 
ligion in the ideology of the Republican Party, 
and in the North more generally, has 
been ignored. Indeed, religion as a 
force shaping Union sentiment has 
appeared largely as a footnote in 
standard political histories written 
by historians who often have great 
reservations about the significance 
of religious conviction for under- 
standing the movements and orga- 
nizations they catalog. 

The journal of Francis Springer, 
chaplain of the 10th Illinois Cavalry, 
helps fill this gap in our understand- 
ing of the era. Editor William Furry 
has done an exquisite job of orga- 
nizing the Lutheran minister’s re- 
flections by topic rather than chro- 
nology, making this work more 
accessible to the general reader of Civil War 
history than the book’s title may imply. Furry’s 
fine introduction gives us relevant biographi- 
cal detail suggesting that Springer represented 
a cross-section of northern religious opinion, 
a large segment of the homefront that saw fi- 
delity to the Union as fidelity to God. 

Readers interested in understanding the 
complications of the war in the old southwest 
will benefit from the journal’s descriptions of 
guerrilla fighting. Springer’s memories of how 
the issues of the war intertwined with local 
blood feuds are chillingly vivid. An excellent 
selection of photographs gives us not only pic- 
tures of the Reverend Springer, but also of a 
hard-faced nineteen year old Confederate par- 
tisan named John Norwood on the very day 
of his execution by Federal authorities. 

The editor has put together a fine set of 
appendixes to round out the volume, contain- 
ing, most notably, a eulogy delivered by 
Springer for Abraham Lincoln to Union troops 
in Arkansas. Springer’s eulogy of Lincoln ex- 
pressed both the minister’s hatred for the 


Reviews 


“scabbed leprous” Confederacy and his belief 
that a religious aura surrounded Lincoln and 
his sacrifice for the Union. “The blood of the 
ancient martyrs was the fertilizer of the 
church,” proclaims Springer, “... likewise, the 
death of Lincoln imparts new vigor to the 
principles and policy of government which he 
so ably represented.” Never has the animating 
principle of the devout North been more 
clearly stated. —W. Scott Poole 

University of South Carolina-Aiken 


THE FREE STATE OF JONES 
Mississippi’s Longest Civil War 
By Victoria E. Bynum (Chapel Hill and 
London: University of North Carolina 
Press, c. 2001. Pp. xvi, 316. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-8078-2636-7.) 


Bynum’s work is well written and thor- 
oughly researched. She uses available primary 
sources such as letters and newspapers, and 
creatively utilizes interviews with descendents 
of the participants, to retrace the events of the 
period. Numerous family trees in the appen- 
dices supplement the text and provide a use- 
ful guide through the complex web of kin. The 
book is a welcome addition to the growing 
body of research being conducted on south- 
ern unionism, and is recommended for any- 
one interested in the complex dynamics of the 
Confederacy and the South. 

—M. Shannon Mallard 
Mississippi State University 


ENEMIES OF THE COUNTRY 
New Perspectives on Unionists 
in the Civil War South 
John C. Inscoe and Robert C. Kenzer (eds.), 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 2001. 
Pp. 242, illustrations, notes, select bibliogra- 
phy, index. $45.00, ISBN 0-8203-2288-1). 


During the Civil War, Jones County, Mis- 
sissippi, was a hotbed of Unionist activity. Re- 
sponding to the draft and the presence of Con- 
federate forces in the county, a group of 
deserters and non-combatants organized the 
Knight Company and initiated a guerrilla 
campaign. According to Victoria E. Bynum, a 
professor of history at Southwest Texas State 
University, the roots of this conflict can be 
traced to the divergent interests of ancestors 
who chose opposing sides during the Revolu- 
tionary War, espoused contrary religious phi- 
losophies, were polarized over the institution 
of slavery, and were members of different so- 
cial classes, 

Bynum emphasizes the lives of both 
women and of slaves during the period, dis- 
cussing the dynamic roles each was forced to 
play. While attempting to farm during the 
men’s absences, and preparing supplies for 
loved ones in hiding, many spouses, mothers, 
sisters, and daughters of the renegade Knight 
Company faced alone the threat of Confeder- 
ate violence and confiscation. 
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The chapters that form this 
book were originally presented as 
papers during a conference on 
“Families at War: Loyalty and Con- 
flict in the Civil War South,” held 
at the University of Richmond in 
May 1998. A number of academic 
historians contributed to the con- 
ference and to this volume, includ- 
ing Jonathan M. Berkey, Scott 
Reynolds Nelson, John C. Inscoe, 
Gordon B. McKinney, Robert Tracy 
McKenzie, Keith S. Bohannon, Tho- 
mas G. Dyer, Carolyn J. Stefanco, 
William Warren Rogers, Jr., Ken- 
neth C. Barnes, and Anne J. Bailey. 
A variety of topics, people, and lo- 
calities within the South are cov- 
ered in these vignettes, including the activi- 
ties of individual Unionists and Loyalist 
communities in Atlanta, Montgomery, and 
Knoxville, and in Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia. 

John Inscoe and Gordon McKinney note 
how some households were divided in senti- 
ment, leading men and women to lie or hide 
their Unionist sentiments to preserve har- 
mony in the family. Keith Bohannon relates 
the story of a Unionist couple in the moun- 
tains of Georgia whose vicious fights with 
their neighbors vividly demonstrate how dan- 
gerous it was to hold views counter to the 
Rebel majority. And Carolyn Stefanco dis- 
cusses the poignant story of a Northern 
woman married to a Southern patriot who 
joined the army and left her alone in Savan- 
nah, wondering if her marriage had any fu- 
ture and mourning the loss of a brother killed 
while serving in the Union army. Chapters like 
these truly bring home the point of the con- 
ference that spawned this book, that families 
were deeply torn by the national crisis. 


While all the chapters are well-done, the 
book naturally suffers from the limitations 
of a collection of short works written by a 
group of historians. This is not a monograph, 
it does not provide full coverage of the South- 
ern Loyalists, and therefore might be less than 
satisfying to a reader who knows little about 
the topic. Each chapter tells a different story, 
but the common theme is quite clear. John 
Inscoe accurately notes this in his introduc- 
tion. We cannot afford to label Southern 
Unionists with a single identification. They 
represented a wide variety of people, spoke 
with a multiplicity of voices, and had differ- 
ing views on the nature of the Union and the 
war to preserve it. Their lives were filled with 
tension, conflict, and secrecy, within families 
as well as between neighbors. 

No one can fault any of the authors or 
the editors for failing to correct the weak- 
nesses inherent in publishing a collection of 
conference papers. Anyone interested in read- 
ing an introduction to the topic of Southern 
Unionism could turn to Richard N. Current, 
Lincoln’s Loyalists: Union Soldiers from the 
Confederacy (Northeastern University Press, 
1992), as a starting point. But if they would 
like to go beyond the introduction, they will 
find these essays interesting, thought-provok- 
ing, and even moving. —Earl J. Hess 

Lincoln Memorial University 


FLORIDA IN THE CIVIL WAR 
By Lewis N. Wynne and Robert A. Taylor 
(Charleston, SC: Arcadia Publishing, 2001. 
Pp. 160, $29.95, ISBN 0-7385-1368-7). 


The authors provide a general overview 
of Florida during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, liberally interspersed with over 200 
illustrations, to give the reader a textural ex- 
perience of the state’s society during those try- 
ing periods. There are even two chapters de- 
voted to Florida units serving with the Army 
of Northern Virginia and in the Western The- 
ater. As a concession to the reader, footnotes 
were eliminated. The authors succeed in cram- 
ming into this small book of 160 pages an en- 
cyclopedic text. 

From the earliest pages the authors note 
the sparse population of Florida. The demo- 
graphics of the state showed that its people 
lived largely along the northern tier of the state 
from Pensacola to St. Augustine. Yet the plan- 
tations were centered about Tallahassee. Here 
3.7 percent of the white population held 71 
percent of the wealth. Urban Unionists and, 
as the war dragged on, the dissident war-weary 
small farmers of the eastern and western coun- 
ties turned to the Union blockaders or the fed- 
eral occupation army for succor. 

The brief chapter concerning Florida as 
the Confederate storehouse flows swiftly 
from salt making, corn crops, citrus, and, 
toward the end, beef cattle. All these ingre- 
dients were vital for the Confederacy. Yet 


her sister states never grasped the temtations 
of Florida’s primitive logistics system and 
continued to demand more than the store- 
house could supply. 

Asin every book there are a few errors and 
oversights. The illustration on page 28 is not 
of pre-war Apalachicola, but of wartime 
Mayport Mills at the mouth of the St.Johns 
River; although the United States 1st and 2nd 
Florida Cavalry are mentioned several times 
in the text, neither unit is listed in the index. 

—George E, Buker 
Jacksonville University 


SHANKS 
The Life and Wars of 
General Nathan G. Evans, C.S.A. 
By Jason H. Silverman, Samuel N. Thomas, 
Jr., and Beverly D. Evans, IV (New York, New 
York: DeCapo Press, June 2002. 
Pp. 203, $26.00, ISBN 0-30681 1472). 


Ask the nearest Civil War buff who Nathan 
G. Evans was and you probably won't learn 
too much. You possibly will be informed, and 
rightfully so, that Evans was a Confederate 
army officer. Likely, too, would you be told that 
he was known as “Shanks,” a nickname he had 
earned as a young man at West Point due to 
his spindly legs. Maybe you would hear about 
his exemplary conduct at First Bull Run, where 
he helped slow the Union advance that even- 
tually petered out on the slopes of Henry 


Each book has 200 rare photographs, and primarily the “rank and file, 
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Secret 
Yankees 


The Union Circle in 
Confederate Atlanta 


Thomas G. Dyer 


“Reconstructs the 

secret world of 

Atlanta unionism... 

Dyer’s clever bit of 

detective work merits as much praise as his 
deft narrative.”—Journal of Southern History 


“A groundbreaking account .. . Dyer 
correctly focuses on his diarist [Cyrena 
Stone], who hid her miniature Union 
flag in her sugar bow] and had her estate 
ruined by both armies, as the doomed, 
pathetic defense of Atlanta was partially 
fought in her backyard.”’—Kirkus Reviews 


Read Chapter One and author 
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$16.50 paperback 
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House Hill. Or about how his rising star even- 
tually fell amid accusations of misconduct and 
drunkenness. 

These oft-repeated tidbits of Evans’ life, 
however, offer little to those who want to gain 
a deeper understanding of the man. In Shanks: 
The Life and Wars of General Nathan G. Evans, 
C.S.A. Jason Silverman, Samuel Thomas and 
Beverly Evans have provided readers with the 
means to do so. Utilizing previously unpub- 
lished sources—namely Evans’ extant personal 
papers, kept safe in the hands of his descen- 
dants these many years—the authors present 
Evans as a complex man whose Civil War ex- 
perience was rich with success, failure, and 
personal conflict. 

Shanks traces Evans’ military career from 
his days at West Point (class of 1848), where 
he graduated thirty-sixth in a class of thirty- 
eight; his classmates included George 
McClellan, A.P. Hill, John Buford, Ambrose 
Burnside, and other future Civil War officers. 
Shortly after graduation, Evans, a second lieu- 
tenant in the First Dragoons, departed for the 
frontier. He returned to his home state of 
South Carolina in 1859 a decorated Indian 
fighter, married in 1860, and proceeded with 
his new wife to Texas, where he resumed his 
military duties. 

Evans cast his lot with South Carolina af- 
ter its secession from the Union in December 
1860. He saw action at First Bull Run, after 
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which his reputation skyrocketed. A subse- 
quent victory at Leesburg (Ball’s Bluff) in 
October 1861 coincided with his promotion 
to the rank of brigadier general. Evans would 
see further action at Secessionville, South 
Carolina; Second Manassas; Antietam; 
Kinston, North Carolina; and Vicksburg. 

But Evans was not able to maintain the 
level of popularity he attained in 1861. Twice 
during the war he was charged with miscon- 
duct: intoxication at Kinston, and, in 1863, 
disobedience of orders while stationed in 
Charleston. Though cleared of charges on both 
occasions, Evans’ career never fully recovered; 
the war ended before he could find redemp- 
tion upon the battlefield. After a failed attempt 
at the cotton business, Evans moved his fam- 
ily to Alabama, where he took a position as a 
school principal. He died in 1868, at the age 
of forty-four. 

Though Evans comes across in Shanks as 
a likable figure, a capable fighter, a respected 
leader of men, and a devoted husband and 
father, Silverman, Thomas, and Evans do not 
shy away from revealing the general’s faults 
as they see them. And, though not a psycho- 
biography, the authors do let their subject 
speak for himself whenever possible, which 
allows readers to draw much of their own 
conclusions about the general’s character— 
especially when Evans lobbies to defend his 
name and reputation. The result is an inter- 
esting insight into the life and mind of the 
man called Shanks. —Terry Johnston 

Elkton, Maryland 
rr 
CIVIL WAR IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Recollections of the Sibley Brigade 
Edited by Jerry Thompson (College Station: 
Texas A&M University Press, 2001. 

Pp. xxv, 195, $24.95, ISBN1-58544-131-7). 


In 1861 Texas Confederates came up with 
the idea of sending a military force to secure 
New Mexico and points west. Texans had long 
had designs on their western neighbors, and 
a previous expedition with similar purpose 
had come to grief during the days of the Re- 
public of Texas. The Civil War operation 
proved equally ill-conceived, While other 
units from the Lone Star State were enrollin g 
troops for service in the East, Texas also raised 
a brigade of cavalry and several batteries of 
artillery to serve under the command of 
former U.S. Army officer turned Rebel briga- 
dier general Henry Hopkins Sibley. Sibley 
proved a poor leader, and the expedition, car- 
ried out during the winter and spring of 1862, 
a disaster. 

Decades later, several members of the 
“Sibley Brigade” wrote their recollections of 
the campaign, and these were published in a 
small-town Texas newspaper, the Overton 
Sharp-Shooter. Rediscovered by historian Don 
Frazier, these reminiscences are here pub- 
lished under the editorship of Jerry Thomp- 


son. As Thompson points out in his excellent 
introduction to the volume, the writers’ per- 
spective was emphatically, and not surpris- 
ingly, that of Confederate Texans. The old 
soldiers sang the praises of their unit, if not 
its commander, and greatly overestimated 
both its accomplishments and the size of the 
enemy forces it faced. They had high praise 
for the opposing general, Edward Canby. The 
failure of the expedition was not, they felt 
sure, the fault of themselves or their comrades 
in gray. 

The book is organized into eighteen chap- 
ters written by seven different members of the 
brigade. The chapters are arranged chrono- 
logically, but they often overlap or re-tell the 
stories of the same events from different per- 
spectives, giving the book a fascinating sort of 
historical stereo effect. For example, the reader 
encounters in quick succession five different 
accounts of the Battle of Valverde. 

In conclusion, this volume is a priceless 
resource for anyone interested in the New 
Mexico campaign, the role of Texans in the 
Civil War, or first-hand narratives by Civil War 
soldiers. —Steven E. Woodworth 

Texas Christian University 


GLORY ENOUGH FOR ALL 
Sheridan’s Second Raid and the 
Battle of Trevilian Station 
By Eric J. Wittenberg (Washington, D.C: 
Brassy’s, 2001, notes, bibliography, index, 51 
illustrations. Pp. 391, $27.50, 

ISBN 1-57488-353-4). 


In this well-written book, Eric Wittenberg 
persuasively argues that the Battle of Trevilian 
Station, fought in Virginia during the summer 
of 1864, has been unappreciated for its size and 
consequences. Wittenberg also argues several 
subthemes. One concerns the stature of Union 
general Philip Sheridan, who fought the cam- 
paign less effectively than he claimed during 
and after the war. His counterpart, Confeder- 
ate general Wade Hampton, led his horsemen 
aggressively and, according to Wittenberg, 
should be considered the winner of the cam- 
paign. Furthermore, his victory aided Robert 
E. Lee’s strategic plans in Virginia and pro- 
longed the Civil War. 

Wittenberg makes his case regarding 
Sheridan and Hampton, but is less convinc- 
ing about Trevilian’s strategic outcome. 
Sheridan did not achieve his tactical goals, 
such as destroying a significant stretch of the 
Virginia Central Railroad in the vicinity of 
Charlottesville or linking up with General 
David Hunter’s forces. But he also had strate- 
gic objectives. Wittenberg overstates by con- 
cluding that “nothing about the Battle of 
Trevilian Station can be considered a Union 
victory.” (p. 305) As the author acknowledges, 
“Sheridan’s raid had successfully drawn off 
Hampton’s and Fitz Lee’s cavalry from his 
[U.S. Grant’s] front,” and that “although 


Sheridan had lost the Battle of Trevilian Sta- 
tion, the long and brutal raid drew off the two 
best divisions of [R.E.] Lee’s cavalry: while the 
Army of the Potomac crossed the James River 
in mid-June.” (p. 223) The cavalry campaign 
was a tactical defeat for Sheridan but he con- 
tributed to the success of a major Federal turn- 
ing movement. That in no way detracts from 
Wittenberg’s other conclusion that “Hamp- 
ton’s victory at Trevilian Station had saved the 
Virginia Central from demolition and left it 
available for use by Lee’s army.” (p. 224) 

Wittenberg tabulates the high casualties 
for each side in the campaign; the Federals 
perhaps sustained fourteen percent losses and 
the Confederates around twelve percent. 
Hundreds of horses in both armies also were 
killed or debilitated. Although the campaign 
significantly reduced the effectiveness of the 
Union’s cavalry corps, it was difficult for the 
Confederates to recoup their losses in either 
men or animals; attrition continued to wear 
them down. 

In this detailed tactical study, Wittenberg 
makes excellent use of wartime reports and 
postwar recollections, and renders complex 
maneuvers understandable. He effectively in- 
terweaves well-chosen quotes from soldiers 
and officers. The author’s evocative descrip- 
tions and clear maps will give readers a good 
understanding of terrain. A detailed index and 
a generous number of photographs round out 
the book. —lJoseph G. Dawson HI 

Texas A&M University 
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NORTHERN NAVAL SUPERIORITY 
AND THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
By David G. Surdam (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 2001. Pp. 288, 
$34.95, ISBN 1-5700-3407-9). 


Economist David Surdam has written a 
most important book. In it he examines the 
role of the Union blockade in defeating the 
Confederacy. He notes that the South had 
important economic assets at the start of the 
war: raw cotton, cattle, and corn. All proved 
disappointing. “Cotton diplomacy” did not se- 
cure European intervention, and revenues 
from cotton exports failed to sustain the 
Southern economy. Food supplies also did not 
reach troops in the field. To what extent was 
the blockade responsible? 

The blockade has long been a subject of 
historiographical debate. Its detractors include 
historians Richard Beringer, Frank Owsley, 
Raimondo Luraghi, and Stephen Wise; its de- 
fenders are Edwin Coddington, Bern Ander- 
son, and Stanley Lebergott. The detractors 
point out that the vast majority of blockade 
runners got through, even as late as 1865, and 
that the Confederacy never lost a battle for 
want of arms or ammunition. The defenders 
stress that the blockade disrupted traditional 
trading patterns and cost the South heavily in 
financial terms. 

Count Surdam among the blockade's de- 
fenders. Much of his study centers on the role 
of cotton, by far the most important pre-war 
Southern export, in the blockade equation. He 
notes that the effectiveness of the blockade 
should not be measured in goods smuggled 
through it, nor the success rate of the block- 
ade runners. The points to remember are that 
the total volume of trade was sharply reduced 
and the cost of shipment dramatically in- 
creased. With only one-tenth of the 1860 in- 
dustrial production of the United States, the 
Confederacy had to import manufactured 
goods to win the war, yet higher shipping costs 
consumed much of the South’s overseas pur- 
chasing power. 

The increased cost in transporting cot- 
ton to Europe accounted for almost all the 
increase in its price in Europe and the North. 
High shipping costs also meant that bulky 
items, such as railroad iron and machinery, 
could not be brought in by blockade runners. 
Furthermore, the blockade forced the Con- 
federacy to import goods through less-con- 
venient ports, and it reduced the flow of con- 
sumer goods into the South, thus affecting 
civilian morale. 

Surdam believes that the focus on goods 
smuggled has prevented examination of the 
important effects of the blockade. The block- 
ade disrupted patterns of intraregional trade 
and denied the Confederacy revenue. The re- 
duction in intraregional trade by water in- 
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creased the burden on an already inadequate 
Southern railroad net, which progressively de- 
teriorated during the war. In early 1865, mil- 
lions of rations were at Augusta and Colum- 
bus, Georgia, awaiting shipment. The 
bottleneck resulted from the inability of the 
Southern railroads to haul them. 

Surdam concludes: “The Northern naval 
efforts appear to have been judicious. ... For 
the resources expended, the blockade appears 
to have been a worthwhile instrument.” 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


A SCYTHE OF FIRE 
By Warren Wilkinson and Steven E. 
Woodworth (New York, NY: Harper Collins 
Publishing, 2002. Pp.328, $27.95, 
ISBN 0-380-97752-4) 


The 8th Georgia Infantry Regiment left a 
courageous and imperishable record in the 
war. Beginning with the peacetime social clubs 
and semi-military organizations that emerged 
in anticipation of the war, to Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox, the authors give flesh to this 
famed regiment. 

Wilkinson, who began the work before his 
death in 1995, and Woodworth utilize diaries, 
letters, newspaper accounts, service records 
and other primary sources to provide insight 
into the fears, challenges and motivation of 
the 8th Georgia in various theaters of the war. 
Employing a narrative, nearly biographical 
style of prose, the authors do not overburden 
the reader with muster rolls or detailed casu- 
alty records; rather, personal accounts are 
woven into a seamless story. There is, however, 
a helpful appendix containing chronological 
service information, so that those less famil- 
iar with the regiment can cross-reference 
people (officers) and events. 

As with narratives, A Scythe of Fire con- 
tains an historical plot line, complete with a 
climax. The authors build upon the regiment’s 
development from various ill-equipped com- 
panies, to climax at the Second Battle of 
Manassas. The anticlimactic, but perhaps 
most riveting, account revolves around the 
Gettysburg Campaign, the aftermath of 
which “broke the heart of old regiment and 
left it a shadow, almost a ghost...it did not 
die but continued to fade away under con- 
stant abrasions....” (p. 261) 

If there is a criticism, albeit minor, this 
reviewer would have enjoyed additional ap- 
pendix material, such as the full text of Pastor 
John Jones’ farewell sermon to the Light 
Guards and Miller Rifles. The theological 
motivation of the southern troops seems to 
be an underestimated focal point. 

This is an engagingly written summary of 
the 8th Georgia Infantry Regiment. The style 
and research will suit both the general and 
specialist reader. —John M. Kenney 

Detroit Country Day School 


MONITORS 
The Men, Machines and Mystique 
By Jerry Harlowe (Gettysburg, PA: Thomas 
Publications, 2001. Pp. 111, $17.95, 
ISBN 1-5774-7056-7). 


Jerry Harlowe aptly describes his book as 
an introductory “series of vignettes” of Civil 
War monitors. It might stretch the point to 
describe, as he does, the powerful World War 
I Jowa-class battleships as their direct descen- 
dants, and the British might justifiably dispute 
the author’s claim that “the Union Navy of 
1865 was a force unequalled and unmatched 
by any navy in the world.” Certainly the au- 
thor is correct in pointing out that its period 
of glory would be brief. In the 1870s the United 
States slipped into a period of naval inferior- 
ity—its navy became smaller than that of 
Chile! 

Harlowe begins with brief descriptions 
and illustrations of the various monitor 
classes, both blue water and riverine. He then 
discusses construction of the first Monitor, and 
provides brief biographies of key command- 
ers and details of some of the more famous 
incidents involving the monitors during the 
war, such as the siege of Charleston and the 
loss of the Tecumseh in the Battle of Mobile 
Bay. The next section is a “Photo Gallery” of 
the ships and the men who manned them. The 
final section covers efforts to preserve the 
monitors and their memory, including discus- 
sion of the cyclorama commemorating the 
battle between the Monitor and Merrimac ( Vir- 
ginia). This is a useful short book, especially 
for its illustrations, many of which cannot be 
found elsewhere. —Spencer C. Tucker 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


LEE & HIS ARMY IN 
CONFEDERATE HISTORY 
By Gary W. Gallagher (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2001. Pp. 
xviii, 295, notes, index. 
$34.95, ISBN: 0-8078-2631-6). 


When it comes to writing articles, there is 
no more prolific author than Gary W. 
Gallagher. Now he has put together a collec- 
tion of his essays, with Robert E. Lee as the 
focus. 

Most of the essays in this book have been 
published elsewhere, either in the campaign 
series he edits or in periodicals. Gallagher, 
however, has taken the trouble to slightly re- 
vise the previously published essays. This has 
allowed him to deal with scholarship, both 
good and bad, that has appeared since the ar- 
ticles were first published. 

In addition, Gallagher includes two new 
essays. The first questions the image of Lee as 
a military anachronism confronting warfare’s 
growing modernity. Gallagher suggests that in 
many ways, especially when it came to the 


mobilization of resources, human or other- 
wise, Lee was very much the modern soldier. 
Also challenged in this essay is the image of 
Lee as a commander whose strategic myopia 
led him to ignore both the dangers and op- 
portunities confronting the Confederacy west 
of the Blue Ridge. 

The other new essay examines the roles 
of Lee, Jubal Early, and Douglas Southall Free- 
man in shaping the public view of the conflict 
in the post-war period. Gallagher suggests that 
one of the first people to propagate the idea 
that the Army of Northern Virginia was sim- 
ply overwhelmed by superior numbers was 
Robert E. Lee himself. This was quickly picked 
up by the most prolific of Confederate gener- 
als, Jubal Early. Combined with several other 
threads of thought and the work of other 
former Confederate generals, he helped cre- 
ate the myth of the “Lost Cause,” almost a re- 
ligion, whose two saints were Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson. Much of this was retained in a 
more moderate form in the works of one of 
the most influential historians of the Civil War, 
Douglas Southall Freeman. With Freeman’s 
elegant and prolific pen, the picture of Lee and 
Jackson as secular southern saints was set for 
decades to come. The one thing missing from 
this essay is the reverse side of the coin, namely 
the demonization of Lee’s second-in-com- 
mand, James Longstreet. Although that has 
been well covered by other scholars, Gallagher 
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should have said a few words here. In fact, 
Longstreet’s name does not even appear in the 
essay, a Major omission. 

All of these essays are quintessential 
Gallagher. They are marked by crisp prose, 
impeccable research and perceptive analysis. 
For anyone who is unfamiliar with the cam- 
paign series that Gallagher edits, this book is 
a must. —R.L. DiNardo 

USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE BRUSH 
Blazer’s Independent Union Scouts 
By Darl L. Stephenson (Athens: Ohio 
University Press, 2001. Maps, notes, 
bibliography, index. Pp. xxiii, 266. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-8214-1381-3). 


In Headquarters in the Brush, Darl L. 
Stephenson provides an interesting glimpse 
into the operations of Captain Richard Blazer’s 
Independent Union Scouts. Often overshad- 
owed by Mosby’s Rangers, who defeated 
Blazer’s command at Kabletown, Virginia, in 
November 1864, the story of these Union 
scouts has never received thorough treatment. 
Stephenson attempts to rescue them from be- 
ing remembered as merely “one more Union 
unit outwitted by the cunning men of Mosby’s 
command.” (xvii) In setting the record straight, 
the author argues that, despite the Kabletown 
disaster, Blazer’s men had already proven their 
worth as a counter-guerrilla force. 

Especially valuable is Stephenson’s discus- 
sion of Colonel Carr B. White’s creation of the 
unit in 1863, and its development into a co- 
hesive force well suited for the shadowy war 
in the Shenandoah. The author also goes be- 
yond the Civil War to connect Blazer’s opera- 
tions with George Crook’s use of Apache 
scouts against Geronimo in the 1880s. How- 
ever, readers may find some arguments trou- 
bling. For example, Stephenson blames the 
“egotistical intrigues” of Phil Sheridan for ob- 
scuring the truth about Blazer’s success. He 
argues that after the unit’s destruction at 
Kabletown, Sheridan never refilled its ranks 
and instead turned to his own personal corps 
of scouts under Major Henry Young. In effect, 
Sheridan turned his back on Blazer’s Scouts 
in favor of a more successful unit—and one 
that he created—in order to reap more glory. 
However, after Kabletown, Sheridan had good 
reason to let the command wither, since Blazer 
and many of his veterans were in Richmond 
prisons. More importantly, by November the 
Union victory at Cedar Creek had nullified any 
significant Confederate threat in the 
Shenandoah. Thus Sheridan’s decision to dis- 
regard Blazer’s defeated command was possi- 
bly due more to the fact that it was no longer 
needed rather than to Little Phil’s alleged 
machinations. 

Though the author’s reach exceeds his 
grasp with regard to Sheridan’s intrigues, he 
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has successfully illuminated both the exploits 
of Blazer’s scouts and the murky world of guer- 
rilla warfare in the Shenandoah Valley. Civil 
War enthusiasts will find the book both en- 
joyable and enlightening. —William B. Feis 

Buena Vista University 


Crossfire (continued from page 7) 


+ + + 


Mr. Hummel is an exceptional historian 
on the Civil War. I refer to his book often. 
But he and I have disagreed on slavery as the 
cause of secession. In his article, he takes an 
usually strong view, suggesting that the case is 
closed on slavery as the absolute, unquestion- 
able cause of secession: “That the proposition 
no longer admits of any historical doubt.” 

That is a strange comment, as there are 
innumerable historians who not only doubt 
that proposition, they don’t buy it at all. Yet 
one has to admit, Hummel’s case for slavery is 
easy to support, since the Southern politicians 
proclaimed from the housetops, so to speak, 
that they seceded over slavery. Shouldn’t that 
end the matter? 

It would on its face, but it makes no sense 
to secede over a matter the South had already 
won. With the Supreme Court in their back 
pocket with the Dred Scott decision, which 
ripped the guts out of the Republican party’s 
platform of no slavery in the territories. Then, 
Lincoln was willing to give slavery more pro- 
tection than it had ever before enjoyed, like a 
vigorous enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which the abolitionists hated above all 
else. And in his inaugural address he made it 
clear he had no right or inclinatio to inter- 
fere with slavery. He then gave his support to 
a new constitutional amendment protecting 
slavery, ironically number 13, which could 
never be revoked. This amendment was a coup 
de grace to the abolitionist. It meant that no 
matter how many non-slave states joined the 
Union, they could never gang up on the South 
over slavery. What more could the slave states 
have asked for? As Charles Dickens observed, 
the South seceded “in spite of slavery, not 
because of it.” 

Astute Northern publications saw through 
the slavery facade as the cause of secession. The 
North American Review, a Boston publication, 
was unquestionably the most respected jour- 
nal in America throughout the 19th century. 
Every writer of note sought to have articles 
published in that journal. In the October 1862 
edition, the editors wrote: “Slavery is not the 
cause of the rebellion. Slavery is the pretext 
on which the leaders of the rebellion rely.” 

Even more to the point is an editorial in 
the Boston Transcript, March 18, 1861, on the 
eve of the war pointing to slavery as the mask 
that covered the South’s real motives: 

Alleged grievances in regard to slavery 
were originally the cause for the sepa- 


ration of the cotton states, but the mask 
has been thrown off and it is apparent 
that the people of the principal seced- 
ing states are now for commercial in- 
dependence. They dream that the cen- 
tres of traffic can be changed from 
Northern to Southern ports. 

In Britain, many observers saw through 
the slavery facade. Most notably, Charles 
Dickens. He was seriously involved in world 
events and in his weekly, All the Year Round. 
In December 1861 he published two articles: 
the first on what the rebellion was not about, 
and in the following week, what it was about. 
After devastating the slave argument as a cause 
of secession in his first article, he left his read- 
ers with this enticement for the next Issue: 

If it be not slavery, wherein lies the par- 

tition of the interests that has led at 

last to actual separation of the South- 
ern from the Northern States? 

For Dickens there were long standing his- 
torical differences centered on fiscal, eco- 
nomic, and trade factors that were behind the 
slavery facade, the real nuts and bolts of the 
conflict. The “rich man’s war” as it was called. 
by the troops. In the next article by Dickens, 
he explained these factors, ending with this 
comment: 

So the case stands, and under all the 

passions of the parties and cries of 

battle lie the two chief moving causes 

of the struggle. Union means so many 

millions a year lost to the South, se- 

cession means the loss of the same mil- 

lions to the North. The love of money 

is the root of this as of many many 

many other evils. 

Finally, focusing an Hummel’s “Why did 
Lincoln Choose War?” I submit Lincoln an- 
swered that with the last recorded words on 
his lips prior to the war, as a naval force was 
being assembled to reinforce Fort Sumter. His 
words were not lofty sentiments on preserv- 
ing the Union, or emancipating the slaves. Said 
Lincoln: “And open up Charleston to the world 
with its 10% tariff, what then will become of 
my revenue?” —Charles Adams 

author of WHEN IN THE 
COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS 


ED.: This is not my area of expertise, so I asked 
James McPherson to respond to this letter. 


Historians are indebted to Charles Adams 
for showing us how an imaginative and cre- 
ative use of evidence can change orthodox in- 
terpretations. Most of us have been stuck in 
the tiresome old rut of citing explicit state- 
ments by Southern politicians, editors, and se- 
cession conventions as evidence of their rea- 
sons for seceding. As Mr. Adams notes, they 
“proclaimed from the housetops” that their 
fears for the future survival of slavery under a 
Republican administration motivated their 
decision to leave the Union. How naive of us 


to take them at their word! And how brilliant 
of Mr. Adams to uncover statements by the 
North American Review, the Boston Transcript, 
and Charles Dickens which unquestionably 
prove otherwise. These sources, especially 
Dickens, are far better evidence for the real 
motives of secession than such uninformed 
people as Jefferson Davis, Alexander H. 
Stephens, the editors of the Charleston Mer- 
cury, Richmond Enquirer, North Carolina Cres- 
cent, and a host of other Southern newspa- 
pers, or those secession commissioners that 
Charles Dew analyzed—all of whom pro- 
claimed from the housetops that red herring 
of slavery. I hope that those innumerable his- 
torians cited by Mr. Adams, who have previ- 
ously remained invisible, will come into the 
open and join the search for additional evi- 
dence for the causes of secession whose reli- 
ability will be equal to that of Charles Dickens. 

I must chide Mr. Adams, however, for his 
lack of originality in the Abraham Lincoln 
quotation he fabricated. Others have more 
cleverly manufactured quotations of Lincoln 
statements that Lincoln never made. It is true 
that Lincoln (and two-fifths of the congres- 
sional Republicans) supported a proposed 
Thirteenth Amendment in 1861 to guarantee 
slavery in the states. But they did so because 
they believed it did not go beyond what the 
Constitution already guaranteed, and because 
many of them were confident that the Amend- 
ment would never be ratified by the required 
three-fourths of the states. Almost all Repub- 
licans, headed by Lincoln, opposed and de- 
feated the far more comprehensive Crittenden 
Compromise that would have permitted sla- 
very in present and future territories south of 
36° 30', protected slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, forbade interference with the inter- 
state slave trade, and strengthened the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. 

Before those innumerable historians come 
out of the closet, they might ponder two state- 
ments that Lincoln actually did make. Ina let- 
ter to Alexander Stephens on December 22, 
1860, Lincoln tried to reassure him on the is- 
sue of slavery in the states where it existed. “I 
suppose, however, this does not meet the case. 
You think slavery is right and ought to be ex- 
tended; while we think it is wrong and ought 
to be restricted. That I suppose is the rub.” 
More than four years later, in his second in- 
augural address, Lincoln declared that slavery 
was a “powerful interest” in the antebellum 
South. “All know that this interest was, some- 
how, the cause of the war. To strengthen, per- 
petuate, and extend this interest was the ob- 
ject for which the insurgents would rend the 
Union, even by war.” —James McPherson, 

Princeton University 
ERRATA 

I just discovered an embarrassing error on 
page 42 of my article “Why Did Lincoln 
Choose War?” from your September 2001 is- 
sue. Norway peacefully seceded not from Den- 
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mark in 1905 but rather from Sweden. My 
apologies to you and your readers. 

—Jeffrey Rogers Hummel 

Departments of Economics and History 

Golden Gate University 


CONFEDERATE STRATEGY 

Id like to compliment North & South for 
publishing an excellent discussion of Confed- 
erate strategy, and its influence on the outcome 
of the war, in its September 2001 issue [vol. 4, 
#7]. The major strategic options were ably 
summarized by very qualified scholars. 


However, it should be pointed out that 
such discussion, intellectually interesting as it 
was, minimalized the essential fact that the 
South lost because of lack of men, not because 
of any strategic choices it made. 

Generally, the best proof of any assertion 
is not the theoretical arguments made for (or 
against) it, but rather how the assertion has 
fared in real life. For example, I’ve been asked 
whether it is possible for a major league pitcher 
to strike out all 27 batters in a game. Rather 
than constructing theoretical arguments on 
whether it can be done, I answer by pointing 
out that, in all the tens of thousands of base- 
ball games played in the last century, no pitcher 
has ever come close to 27 strikeouts. What bet- 
ter way to prove something can’tbe done than 
by pointing out that nobody’s ever done it? 

Applying this logic to the Civil War means 
comparing the North and South to similar 
nations engaged in war. The fact is, in every 
major 19th century conflict between Euro- 
pean/Caucasian nations (as the United States, 
basically, was) the side with the larger popu- 
lation and/or the largest army (usually, but not 
always, the same side) won. No side, outnum- 
bered as the South was (estimates range from 
2-1 to 4-1), ever won. 

These 19th century wars would include 
the Napoleonic Wars; the Crimean War; the 
Dano-Prussian Wars of 1848 and 1864; the 
Russo-Swedish War of 1808; Sweden’s 1813- 


14 war with Denmark; the Austro-Piedmont 
War of 1848; the Franco-Austrian War of 1859; 
the Dutch-Belgian War of 1830-31; the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71; the Seven 
Weeks War (1866); the Serbo-Bulgar War 
(1885); and the Spanish-American War 
(1898). They would also include civil wars and 
wars of secession such as the two Polish revo- 
lutions; the Swiss War of the Sonderbund 
(1847); the two Carlist Wars in Spain; the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1848; the Miguelite Wars 
in Portugal; the Schleswig-Holstein War 


allon the 
nay Lave: 
proto} vented,ee 


from securing tis ued existgnce by means of an 
overwhelming victuty 


(1848-51); the Italian Revolution of 1860-61; 
and the Paris Commune (1871).* 

Obviously, in these wars, the smaller/los- 
ing side adopted a variety of strategies. None 
won the war. Nor did superior leadership ever 
overcome superior numbers. In several of 
these wars, notably the Napoleonic Wars and 
the Hungarian Revolution, the losing side’s 
generals were better than the winner's. For ex- 
ample, Napoleon was so superior to his op- 
ponents that, by 1813, the opponents adopted 
a strategy of retreating whenever he appeared. 
The simple fact is that numbers prevailed. Bet- 
ter strategy and leadership delayed the defeat, 
but never prevented the defeat. Numbers were 
the one common factor the winning sides 
shared. 

The pre-Civil War U.S. military experience 
was similar. In the Revolutionary War, the 
colonies, outnumbered over 2-1 by Britain, got 
pushed around until France and Spain entered 
the war and reversed the odds. In the War of 
1812, the U.S. did quite well (despite incom- 
petent generals) until, in 1814, Britain was able 
to send reinforcements to Canada. Though by 
1814 the U.S. had much better generals (An- 
drew Jackson, Jacob Brown, Winfield Scott) 
than before, the numbers forced the U.S. on 
the defensive. In the Mexican War the U.S. 
bested smaller Mexico. 

The Confederacy’s performance in the 
Civil War far outshone that of France in the 
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Franco-Prussian War, fought only five years 
later. Compared to the Confederacy, France 
entered the war with every advantage. The 
population odds were almost equal (fourty- 
five million Germans to thirty-seven million 
French); France had a superior navy that 
maintained control of the seas; France had a 
preexisting government and army; France had 
a large industrial base and the ability to im- 
port all the supplies it wanted; and there was 
no latent “Germanism” in France comparable 
to Southern unionism. Yet France sued for 
peace within a year, whereas the South held 
out for four years. To me that is pretty good 
evidence that the South must have made bet- 
ter strategic choices than France or the other 
outnumbered 19th century nations who lost 
wars (usually in much less than four years). 
Napoleon once cynically observed that 
“God is on the side of the big battalions.” 
Discussions of strategy, although interest- 
ing in themselves, should not lose sight of 
this truism. —Bruce Allardice 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
*Considerations of space preclude a detailed 
analysis of these wars and the numbers in- 
volved. I'd be happy to furnish these details to 
interested parties upon request. 


ED.: A couple of quibbles. If pointing out that 
nobody’s ever done something is a good way 
of proving it cannot be done, one could have 
“proved” at various times that running a four- 
minute mile, flying a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine, or journeying to the moon were all im- 
possible. In fact, according to that logic it is 
impossible ever to do anything new! 

And surely the varied fortunes of, say, 
France and the Confederacy could have re- 
sulted from causes other than strategic choices 
they made. Disparate size, for instance. 


DO NOT BLAME FLAGS OR SYMBOLS 

At first I thought that North & South was 
tilting to the North but after reading the letter 
in June [volume 4, #5] about a so called 
“Southern” bias I guess you must still be in 
the middle. 

I wish to take up the argument about what 
to call the period from 1861-1865. I keep on 
hearing arguments, especially by James 
McPherson, about the “Civil” War. Let us look 
at the international understanding of the term 
“civil war.” 

Mr. McPherson, you keep on calling it a 
“civil war” but what is understood internation- 
ally is: “a civil war is a war inside a country in 
which two or more parties try to take over the 
central government, oust or exterminate the 
other party(s) and rule supreme afterwards.” 
Especially taking over the capital and govern- 
ment buildings and embassies is central to this 
definition. 

Now, Mr. McPherson, where is your party 
trying to take over the government, occupy 
your Washington D.C. capital or ousting your 
government (let exterminate pass for the 


time)? They just wanted to be left alone, had 
their capital in place, and even asked you 
people not to disturb them. 

What did your people do then? Invade a 
country, waging war to another nation in place 
and you call that a civil war? It is aggression! 
Oppression, just like Indonesia did in East 
Timor. Is their breaking away a civil war? The 
Vietnamese war you did not call a civil war, 
right again: the north was trying to subdue 
the south, aggression! When Belgium broke 
away from the Netherlands in 1830 (because 
of northern(!) arrogance—both were speak- 
ing the same language and shared a long his- 
tory) was that called a civil war? No sir, it was 
rightly called secession, just in cases like 
Czecho-Slovakia, Croatia, Slovenia, East 
Timor and many to come: Aceh in Indonesia, 
possibly RMS, Kashmir and an independent 
Sikh state in India; Bangla Desh from Paki- 
stan. An endless list. Does Mr. McPherson call 
those civil wars too? 

1 think people like McPherson should re- 
ally think of a better term denoting conflicts 
like 1861-1865, when they really were wars for 
independence, wars against aggression, wars 
for freedom. 

Most countries in this world are born out 
of secession, the USA is a good example and 
who would deny the right of people to se- 
cede—if they wish to do so? Are you the moral 
judge, the supreme high court? 

How about West Virginia seceding from 
Virginia and getting away with it? Is not that 
strange? Why Reconstruction if the war was 
about keeping the Union? For the northern 
view they were still in the Union, why readmit 
them. That means they were out, seceded. 

Okay, you say they seceded because of sla- 
very, but what do you call 16 hours labor in 
dangerous factories, poor, insufficient pay, 
child labor, etc., with no trade unions yet? 
Yankee capitalist slavery? I think that “slavery” 
would have been eradicated even if the CSA 
would have won in less than no time. Con- 
sidering flags, etc., as symbols of oppres- 
sion—how about the US flag: they refused to 
get rid of slavery at independence, so away 
with it? The Dutch who sold slaves by the mil- 
lions, until the last country had abolished sla- 
very—and earned that bloodstained money, 
built those famous houses in Amsterdam you 
admire, suppressed and plundered the Indo- 
nesians, so away with that flag? Away with 
those clogs and windmills! See the point? Do 
not blame flags or symbols, do certainly not 
overreact. 

Still I believe most soldiers and leaders 
fought with ideals on both sides, honor your 
history and do not reason too much with 21st 
—P. van Bergen 
Almere, Holland 
ED.: Your definition of “civil war” is incorrect. 
Any armed conflict which occurs within a 
single polity constitutes a civil war. That war 


century spectacles. 


may be for the purpose of controlling the ex- 
isting state, or of reconstituting it as one or more 
independent nations. Thus we talk of the Ni- 
gerian civil war, in which the Ibo failed in their 
attempt to found a separate nation (Biafra). 

Our civil war was about whether there 
would be one polity or two. The Confederacy 
certainly possessed some of the hallmarks of a 
nation-state. It had an army and a navy, a set of 
political institutions, and a constitution. But it 
lacked others. No country on earth recognized 
it a sovereign nation: it was regarded interna- 
tionally—as it was by the USA—merely as a re- 
gion in rebellion against the national author- 
ity. Nor did the Confederacy exercise authority 
over the entire area it claimed, not even for a 
single day. 

Furthermore hundreds of thousands of 
whites—not to mention blacks—within the 
Confederacy continued to regard themselves as 
citizens of the United states ( a point also made 
by William Freehling in an article in this issue). 
Internecine warfare between whites loyal to the 
Confederacy and those loyal to the Union oc- 
curred on a significant scale in every one of the 
‘seceded’ states, with the exception of South 
Carolina. To someone north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, the war might well have looked like 
a “War Between the States,” but to a Southerner 
it would surely have seemed more like a “War 
Within the States.” 

In 1861 the United States was unique 
among nations in having a federal system of 
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government. The conflict of 1861-1865 was 
correspondingly unique, in that each side re- 
ceived the adherence of certain of the constitu- 
ent states. The title “The War Between the 
States” therefore contains an important part 
of the truth about the conflict. But so does “The 
Civil War.” 

Finally, let us not forget that Jefferson 
Davis, in his last appearance before the US 
Senate, warned his northern colleagues against 
plunging the nation into civil war! 


APOSTLES OF SECESSION 

I just recently received my first issue of 
North & South through the mail, and have 
bean reading back issues for years. For the 
most part, I enjoy every article. An exception 
has caused me great concern in Vol. 4, # 4. The 
article on “Apostles of Secession” uses only “se- 
lected history.” I hope you can find someone 
to write an article on the issues I am about to 
raise. 

Dew neglects to point out that most 
people in the North and South were racist in 
1861. The North invented Jim Crow and 
Black Laws. Most Northern states did not al- 
low African-Americans to vote, serve on ju- 
ries, or hold public office. The article com- 
pletely leaves out why the Southerners were 
so scared of Lincoln’s Republican party. In 
1857 Hinton Rowan Helper wrote a book en- 
titled The Impending Crisis, which encour- 
aged slaves to rise up against their masters 
and violently attack them, burn their homes, 
etc. It was a terrorist manual. Abolitionists 
passed the book out all over the North along 
with other material to fan the flames of the 
antislavery movement. Worse yet, many Re- 
publican congressmen endorsed the book un- 
der the title, A Manifesto of the impending Cri- 
sis, and in the 1858 election, the Republican 
party nearly doubled in size. Many of these 
same men had burned the U.S. Constitution 
and led a group of Congressmen who claimed 
to be answering to a “higher law.” The article 
mentions the fear of slave insurrections, but 
how could the author leave out that this law- 
lessness and violence was being encouraged 
and promoted by U.S. government officials 
(the Radical Republicans)? In 1859 a terror- 
ist named John Brown commits murder and 
treason only to be respected as a saint by these 
Radical Republicans. Then in 1860, the Re- 
publican Lincoln is elected president. I real- 
ize Lincoln was not that radical and was surely 
against slave rebellion, but how were the 
people of the South to know this for sure? 
How would the people of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas react if one of our 
political parties called for Hispanic immi- 
grants, legal and illegal, to rise up and terror- 
ize all European Americans? Burn, murder, 
take what property you can from the whites. 
What if this party also called a terrorist like 
Timothy McVeigh a saint and encouraged 
others to follow in his footsteps? Do you think 


the people of those states would sit calmly and 
not react? What did you expect the South to 
do to avoid violence, death and destruction? 
Helper’s book also wanted all Southern slave 
owners to be treated as common criminals. 
Here is a quote from The Impending Crisis: 
“We contend, moreover, that slaveholders are 
more criminal than common murderers.... 
Indeed, it is our honest conviction that all the 
pro-slavery slaveholders deserve to be at once 
reduced to a parallel with the basest crimi- 
nals that lie fettered within the cells of our 
public prisons. Were it possible for the whole 
number to be gathered together and trans- 
formed into four equal gangs of licensed rob- 
bers, ruffians, thieves, and murders, society 
would suffer, less from their atrocities than it 
does now.” I am disappointed that an author 
I admire, James M. McPherson, almost gives 
a rubber stamp endorsement to this book. It 
appalls me that some letters on the article 
think all the issues are now settled, and the 
war was fought because of racism and slavery. 
What a joke. Only if you believe in “selected 
history.” Please do more research concerning 
the Radical Republicans’ slave insurrection 
plans looming over the South and Helper’s 
The Impending Crisis. 

—W Lynn Hatcher, Knoxville, Tennessee 


ED.: Any piece of scholarship is necessarily se- 
lective, unless it deals with every aspect of the 
cosmos. It is only selective in the pejorative 
sense if the author deliberately selects only 
those pieces of evidence which fit his thesis, 
while rejecting other equally relevant pieces. I 
submit that Charles Dew manifestly did not 
do this. He was writing about the secession 
commissioners, and used all available infor- 
mation concerning them and their mission. 
He did not set out to write—either in his book 
or the North & South article—a wide ranging 
treatment of the secession crisis. As I put it in 
my editorial in that issue, and it is a sentiment 
I know Charles agrees with, “The arguments 
of the commissioners yield only one piece of 
the puzzle” as to what caused the war. 

Your own history seems not so much se- 
lective as skewed. Helper was a North Caro- 
linian whose book “analyzed” (his data was 
erroneous) why the slave states lagged behind 
the free states in economic development. 
Only incidentally did it refer to the possible 
necessity of a slave revolt to overthrow the 
system (Helper himself was virulently anti- 
black). Small groups of abolitionists certainly 
burned the US Constitution, but “many” Re- 
publican congressmen did not (do you know 
of one who did?). On the other hand you 
rightly point out that secession was the re- 
sult of a crisis of fear concerning the future 
of slavery. 

That said, I am seeking—at your sugges- 
tion—an article on the “Secret Six” (backers 
of John Brown) for a future issue. That too 
will constitute a “piece of the puzzle.” 
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CVS, 2355 Fairview Ave., Roseville, MN 
55113. www.geocities.com/Gastropod 
Graphics/Civil War/GGHampton.html 


CIVIL WAR HISTORY 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commanders. www.JohnBellHood.org 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


> 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
PO. Box 1816 NS 
_» Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: http:// www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


PAINTED A.C.W 54MM METAL SOL- 
DIERS BY SHENANDOAH AUSTRALIA 
IN EITHER MATT OR GLOSS. Contact 
Heritage Toy Soldiers,P.O.Box 1440, 
Booragoon,Western Australia 6954. 
Tel/Fax 061-08-9337-8149 or e-mail 
heritage @ic-net.com.au 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
agate’ REE 
Confederate Civil War 
submarine Miniatures 
; eS RES Catalog 
rie ee) cai We stock over 
1/72 scale model $29.99 1500 unpainted 


kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, ete. (lotal of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog ol figures & models: 
www. milminwh.com 


To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. }: 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 


milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


ROUNDTABLES 


RECRUITS WANTED! NORTH CARO- 
LINA CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE. Holds 
Bi-Monthly Meetings Near Burlington. New 
Members Welcome. Upcoming Speakers 
Include Ed Bearss, Richard McMurry, and 
Lee Kennett. For More Info, Call 919-933- 
5200, Or Visit Our Website At http:// 
www.mindspring.com/~nccwrt/home.htm1 


WANTED 


| WANTED: BACK ISSUES OF C/VIL WAR, 


No. 53, 55, 59, 61, 64, 66, 69. Email: 
LZAWORSKI@ AOL.COM 


| WANTED: GETTYSBURG WRITINGS 


FROM SOLDIERS - JUNE 25, 1863 - JULY 
4, 1863. Material to be used in upcoming 


| book based on personal experiences dur- 


ing the Gettysburg Campaign. Please in- 


| clude source info, yourname and address. 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: | 


MUSIC 


1861-65 MUSIC 
The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 he. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.25 S8CH each, with vendor discounts for quancry orders. Georgians 


add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks muse be drawn 
on American bank, with S8&H=$3,80 each; no foreign money orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD 3: Serenade in Blue 
Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
hetp://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 


Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
PH: (563) 322-0896 ¢ FX: (563) 383-5548 


http://www.umvmco.com 


RESTORATION 
OLD PHOTOS RESTORED 


Prices Start at $8.50 


800-777-0221 


Digi-Tech Restorations 


Send to: Jeff, PMB #141, 3111 Rt. 38 #11 
Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054-9754 or email to 
Gettysburgstories @ hotmail.com. 


WANTED: CHARLES A. COWARD, 
TENTH NEW JERSEY INFANTRY: Let- 
ters, diaries, primary documents wanted 
that were written by this soldier, or by/about 
any others in the 10th New Jersey Volun- 
teers. To buy, or good copies will do. Randy 
B. Rauscher, 36 Blue Hills Drive, Holmdel, 
New Jersey 07733. Fax: 732-946-7541, 
Email: RBRaus @compuserve.com 


WARGAMES 


IRST BULL RUN 1861 © 


A Historical 
Engineering 
production 


“4 


we 
layer online wargame go to 
wwwobull.run.historicalengineering.com - £7.60 ($11.15) 
for start up and first 21 days play and £39 ($59) for each 
21 days of play thereafter. 


TO PLACE AN AD IN 
NORTH & SOUTH CONTACT: 


Rande Davis, Advertising Director 
(RSD Marketing), 19713 Beall 
Street, Poolesville, MD 20837. 


Telephone: (301) 349-2219 
Fax: (301) 349-2758 
Email: rsdmkt@prodigy.net 
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Contac 
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1-888-708-4836 
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